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OBJECTS AND PROGRESS 


OF 


THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 


12, Sr. JAmEs’s SQuaRE. 


THE Statistical Society of London was founded on the 15th of March, 
1834, in pursuance of a recommendation of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, for the purpose of collecting, arrang- 
ing, and publishing facts calculated to illustrate the condition and 
prospects of society, and especially facts which can be stated nume- 
rically and arranged in tables. The collection of new statistical 
materials, it was contemplated, would form only one part of the 
Society’s labours; the condensation, arrangement, and publication of 
those already existing, whether unpublished, or published only in an 
expensive or diffuse form, or in foreign languages, being a work of equal 
usefulness. It was also a prominent object of the Society to form a 
complete Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 

Such was the purport of the original prospectus; and now that the 
Society is in the twelfth year of a prosperous existence, its Fellows 
have every reason to revert with satisfaction to this outline of its 
objects; for it is very seldom that the first designs of a public 
association for the advancement of science are all carried out with 
so much success as has attended upon those which that prospectus 
describes. The resources of the Society were, in the first instance, 
chiefly devoted, under the direction of its Committee, to the collection 
of new statistical information, and to this great purpose a part of its 
funds is still appropriated. Its monthly meetings have cultivated 
among its Fellows an active spirit of investigation, and brought out 
the valuable results of much individual labour. Its journal has ful- 
filled the purpose of condensation and publication; and the valuable 
books and papers which have already been collected form a library of 
facts of no mean utility. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Society, which contains an 
elaborate description of the scope and system of its labours, divides 
Statistics into the following chief sections: — 

I. The Statistics of Physical Geography, Division, and Appropria- 
tion; or, geographical and proprietary Statistics. 

I]. The Statistics of Production; or, agricultural, mining, fishery, 
manufacturing, and commercial Statistics. 

III. The Statistics of Instruction; or, ecclesiastical, scientific, 
literary, university, and school Statistics. 
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IV. The Statistics of Protection; or constitutional, judicial, legal, 
military, and criminal Statistics. 

V. The Statistics of Life, Consumption, and Enjoyment; or, of 
population, health, the distribution and consumption of the commo- 
dities of life, and public and private charity. 

All the departments of Statistics above described may be cultivated 
to the development of as many branches of moral science, and to the 
attainment of that true insight into the actual condition of Society, 
without which the application of remedial measures is purely empirical. 

Under this conviction, the original prospectus announced the 
intention of the Society carefully to exclude all ‘opinions’ from its 
publications; not, assuredly, with the view of discouraging the proper 
use of hypothetical reasoning, but for the purpose of devoting the 
pages of its transactions to facts, and not to systems. In the pursuit 
of almost every investigation, the inquirer will adopt some hypothesis ; 
_ but its truth and completeness, or its fallaciousness and insufficiency, 
must be demonstrated by observation and experiment. It is therefore 
the main purpose of scientific associations to call forth and register 
the results obtained by these processes; and observation in the wide 
field of human interest supplies those ‘“ facts calculated to illustrate 
the condition and prospects of society,” which it is the design of the 
Statistical Society to “‘ collect, arrange, and publish.” 

The pursuit of Statistical ities has already made such progress, 
not in England alone, but throughout Europe, as henceforth, to be a 
necessity of the age, and one of its most honourable characteristics. 
Thus errors as to the actual condition and prospects of society are 
daily exploded, and more just data are supplied to guide the exertions 
of the philanthropist, the judgment of the ene and the specu- 
lations of the reasoner. The labours of the Statist, indeed, can alone 
assure us that we are really advancing in that hago of human 
- interests in the aggregate to which it is no longer possible to deny the 
name of Science. 

The Statistical Society of London consists of an unlimited number 
of Fellows, admitted by ballet, without any entrance fee, but paying 
a subscription of two guineas per annum; of foreign Honorary Mem- 
bers; and of Honorary Corresponding Members, resident out of the 
United Kingdom; and it carefully cultivates a connexion with the 
several local societies of the Empire, and a correspondence with those 
of Foreign Countries. Fellows elected in or after the month of June 
are exempt from paying their subscription for the current year. The 
Journal of the Society, published quarterly, is distributed gratuitously 
to all the Fellows; its library is one of circulation; and its Rooms and 
its Monthly Meetings are of great resort. 
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The Statistics of Civil Justice in Bengal, in which the Government is a 
party. By Coutonen SyxKes, Vice-President of the Royal Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Swansea, 
11th August, 1848.] 


Tue Englishman at home, whose rights are fenced and guarded by so 
many barriers against the inroad of arbitrary power,—irremoveable 
judges,—democratic institutions,—and popular opinion, will doubt- 
ingly ask what chance a poor native farmer, or penniless suitor would 
have of success in a contest with the Government of India? A 
Government that is based upon its military power, with all its officers 
for the administration of civil justice, from those of the highest Court 
of Appeal down to the District Moonsiffs, removeable at pleasure, and 
without juries, as a counterpoise to its influence To answer such a 
question, and a very important question it is, is the object of the 
present paper, and the statistical facts must testify for themselves 
whether the question be satisfactorily answered or otherwise. 

The Government allows itself to be sued in its own courts—courts 
established by itself, and capable of being abolished at its own pleasure. 
It allows appeals against itself from court to court, and finally to the 
Privy Council in England; and itself, in a similar manner, appeals 
against the decisions of its own judges. It provides even, that suitors, 
in formd pauperis, may litigate their rights against itself and others; 
and its own Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs for 
Bengal, in his Annual Report to Government for 1845-6, not only 
recommends the remission of sums debited against paupers, but thinks 
that Government ought to forego even the stamp duty on all pauper 
suits, excepting those:— 

1st. In which the pauper is successful. 

2nd. In which Government is a party. 

8rd. In which the judge certifies that the suit is, in his opinion, 
fraudulent or vexatious. He would, in fact, levy stamp duty from 
paupers solely as a punishment, and would not look upon it as a source 
of revenue. 

His reasons are these. Previous to the admission of a pauper suit 
the judge is required by law to ascertain not only that the plaintiff is 
really a pauper, but that he has apparently good grounds for the 
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institution of his suit. This is a duty which the judges for their own 
sakes are not likely to perform negligently. It may, therefore, safely 
be assumed that, in. the great majority of suits, the pauper who is 
unsuccessful, is unfortunate, not culpable. In case he has made a 
mistake, he is sufficiently punished by having to pay the costs of the 
opposite party. In such suits the exaction of a stamp tax by Govern- 
ment appears to the superintendent to be contrary to the spirit of the 
law—and Government cannot, he thinks, but suffer in the affections 
of their subjects when they see numbers of poor people every year 
reduced to destitution—their houses unroofed, and their furniture sold 
for no other offence than that of having an ignorant vakeel or witnesses 
accessible to corruption. 

Of the extent of these suits an idea may be formed by the facts 
that, on the 1st May, 1846, the unrealized balances upon the total 
value of stamped paper due to Government in pauper suits, was 
344,626 rupees on 1,960 suits, and on the Ist May, 1847, the amount 
was 304,564 rupees, independently of the outstanding balances in 
Patna and Behar, from which places returns had not been received. 

The very great extent of litigation to which the Government is 
subjected rendered the appointment of an officer specifically to super- 
intend the Government legal matters in Bengal absolutely necessary. 
Accordingly, there is an officer with the designation of Superintendent 
and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, who makes an annual report to 
Government of all civil suits in which its interests are concerned. 
From the annual reports for the years 1845-6 and 1846-7, the whole 
of the following facts are selected. The remembrancer not only 
watches over the Government interests, but is the Government adviser; 
and upon his recommendation suits are either appealed, or abandoned, 
or allowed to take their course and consequences. In his office, also, 
elaborate registries are prepared by the superintendent’s head assistant, 
of all cases pending, instituted, and decided during the year. Besides 
the usual particulars relative to dates, parties, value of suit, &c., these 
registries give the subject of the plaint, defence, and decision in all 
cases. 

When the superintendent took charge of his office, some of the 
commissioners of revenue were in the habit of forwarding for revision 
only those cases which they deemed of importance, and appeals were 
constantly instituted by the local officers without reference to him. 
The Board of Revenue have now, however, on his representation, 
directed that no suit shall be instituted or defended, and no appeal 
preferred, without the concurrence of the remembrancer. If the 
commissioner and remembrancer coincide in opinion, the plaint or 
plea is to be filed without further delay. In the event of any diffe- 
rence of opinion, a reference is to be made by the remembrancer to 
the Board. 

‘It further appears necessary to vest him with authority to act on 
his own responsibility, in cases where the limited period allowed for 
appeal does not admit of this reference, a report being, in all such 
instances, forwarded simultaneously to the Board. 

But the practice of his office does not appear to be yet. quite 
settled, for the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, although it has 
issued instructions to its subordinates to forward the plaints and vleas 
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which they propose filing, to the remembrancer for revision; yet 
appeals are still instituted in some of the departments under the 
Board without any such formality. The remembrancer considers it 
absolutely necessary for the protection of the Government interests, 
that no local officer of any department should be allowed to originate 
or to defend suits, whether original or appeal, without previous con- 
sultation with the remembrancer, as officers in immediate charge of 
departments take, not unfrequently, a personal interest in suits against 
their subordinates or themselves, which induces them to defend cases 
which are untenable, and to press claims which had better be aban- 
doned. 

There is also a diversity in the plans adopted by the subordinate 
officers, both in the revenue and other departments, of reporting the 
cases which they transmit. The best method, the remembrancer says, 
is that pursued by the great majority of collectors. An abstract in 
English of the plaint filed against Government, and of the proposed 
reply is given in parallel columns, and the collector, in the letter 
which accompanies these abstracts, makes such further remarks, in 
elucidation or support of his views, as he may think proper. This 
letter is accompanied by a copy of the plaint to which Government is 
called upon to reply (supposing the case to be one in which Govern- 
ment appears as defendant), a draft of the proposed pleading, and all 
papers (either in original or copies, as may be most convenient,) 
which have any connection with the case. The superintendent suggests 
that all officers, whose duty it is to forward plaints and pleadings, 
either direct or through other authorities, should be enjoined to conform 
to this mode of procedure, 

There is another point also which is still unsettled, and on which 
the superintendent solicits instructions. He is not aware whether he 
is to consider himself the channel of communication between the 
Company’s law officers.in the Supreme Court and the Mofussil autho- 
rities or not. 

In his reports to Government, he pointed out the inconvenience 
‘which might arise from the absence of all information on the progress 
of cases pending before the Privy Council, and suggested that the 
Company’s solicitor in England should be instructed to acquaint 
Government, from time to time, with his proceedings, and to give 
Government the opinion of the Company’s counsel as to the probable 
result of the suit. 

To insure the Government’s suit being ably defended or prosecuted 
in the different local courts, the superintendent has to communicate 
with the Government pleaders, a list of twenty-nine of whom are given; 
and the whole are natives, Hindoo or Mohammedan, there not being 
a single European amongst them. Their duty should be to prepare 
the draft (of the plaint or plea) from materials supplied by the collector, 
the latter being responsible for the facts, and the pleader for the law 
and style; but some collectors supply the drafts entire. The super- 
intendent experiences some inconvenience at present, in being under 
the necessity of applying to the several Boards for warrants to enable 
the Government pleaders to appear in each particular case; and he 
suggests that a general authority be conceded to him to issue the 
warrants himself, | 
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Each pleader has a government salary of 25 rupees per mensem 
(I fear Government would look in vain to get a lawyer's tongue 
equally cheap in England), and certain fees, which do not produce a 
great compensation. A return from the Patna bar for the years 
18438, 1844, and 1845, gives an average of about 2,887 rupees annually 
to the pleader. ‘The superintendent observes: “This is not a scale 
of remuneration which holds out any inducement to men of superior 
attainments; but it must be remembered that the selection of a vakeel 
as Government pleader by the judge and the commissioner, stamps 
him as the ablest man at the bar of his court, and almost invariably 
ensures him an excellent private practice. 














Amount of Fees Amount drawn 
Rate. due in each year. | by the Pleader. Pern Oe 
Co’s Rs. A. P. | Co’s Rs. A. P. | Co's Rs. A. P. 
VO Aor. akeis 1,259 12 0 627 14 8 631 13-.4 
1344.0. 4,317 0 11 2040 .°9. 4 1,893 7 wee 
18457 aii. 1,087 O11 For 7 4 ooo. og a 

















Totals... 7,163 13 10 4,308 15 4 | 2,854 14 6 





The Government pleaders were supplied by Government with 
“‘Marshman’s Civil Guide,” and subsequently with a copy of the 
‘““ Revenue Guide,” in Bengalee and Oordoo. The superintendent 
speaks favourably of the ability of the pleaders, and of Baboo Proso- 
noocoomar Tagore, the Government Vakeel of the Sudder Court, he 
cannot speak too highly; he says, ‘I have been much indebted, on 
many occasions, to his profound knowledge of the Hindoo law, and 
his thorough acquaintance with judicial precedents. He is a most 
zealous and able officer.” 

Such being the machinery for looking after Government. legal 
affairs, their extent and character remain to be shown. The suits 
are divided into two great classes; those in which the Government is 
the defendant, or the subject the appellant; and those in which the 
subject is the defendant, or the Government the appellant. The suits 
must all be upon stamped paper, and are cognizable by all the courts 
down to the Moonsifts, according to the amount at stake, with power 
of appeal, as described by me in papers upon the “ Administration of 
Civil and Criminal Justice in India,” published in the Journal of the 
Statistical Society of London. The suits against the Government may 
be classified as follows:— 


I, Suits to establish some substantial Right. 


1. Suits to hold land rent free, or at fixed assessments. 

2. Suits for land, or the rent of land, arising out of settlement 
proceedings. 

3. Suits to establish a title to engage for lands under settlement. 
__ 4. Suits to establish a title to vacant possessions and properties 
claimed by or escheated to Government. 
_ 5. Suits for reinstatement to office, from which claimants have 
been dismissed by local agents or other authorities. 
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6. Suits for the recovery of pensions. 

7. Suits for the recovery of sums unjustly realized, rents unduly 
levied, receipts for rent, and generally from unjust demands. 

8. Suits for the recovery of costs, for surplus collections, after an 
adjustment of accounts; for value of property, and for ‘purchase 
money. 

9. Suits to obtain possession of land, estates, or other property, or 
for the recovery of rents, or common bond debts, 


II. The next class of cases is that to obtain Redress for Official 
Acts. 


. The first of this class and the tenth in a general list, is suits for 
the atl of revenue sales on the plea of informality, non liability, 
&e. 

2. Suits relating to the reversal of sales in execution of decrees, on 
the plea of informality. 

3. Suits for the reversal of sales of property pledged as security, 
on the plea that the property was not liable, &c. 

4, Suits to stay revenue sales, or sales in execution of decrees, or 
sales of property, or sales of property pledged as security. 

5. Suits of third parties for land attached or sold by Government, 
as belonging to others. 

6. Suits against magistrates, for acts in their official capacity; but 
properly the civil courts have no authority over magistrates, and the 
aggrieved party has his redress only in the sessions courts. 

7. Suits to contest orders reversing sales, or awarding fines. 

8. And finally, suits for damages done by revenue or other officers. 

The above comprise the cases in which the Government has to 
defend itself against its subjects; and it is sufficiently manifest that 
the lieges, not less in the variety than in the number of their plaints, 
are ready litigants, and throw themselves with sufficient confidence 
upon the impartiality of the courts. Cases illustrative of some of the 
plaints will be given subsequently. 

We come now to cases in which the Government is plaintiff; the 
first of these are:— 

1. Suits to establish a title to assess, or to levy an enhanced 
assessment, 

2. Suits for the recovery of sums misappropriated, from defaulters 
or their securities. 

3. Suits for refund of money paid to parties not entitled to it. 

4. Suits for the recovery of sums, from parties or their sureties, for 
non-fulfilment of contract. | 

5. Suits for the possession of land, or for rent of land, or for the 
recovery of debts. 

6. Suits to impose fines for infraction of the Salt laws, &c. 

Under all these heads the total number of suits pending on the 
Ist May, 1845, was 541, of which 461 were original suits, and 80 
were appeals. There were instituted, during the year 1846, 615 cases, 
461 in Courts of first instance, and 154 in the Appeal Courts. The 
total number of original suits pending and instituted during the year 
was 922. Of these 384 were decided in favour of, and 81 against 
Government, 457 were still pending on.the 1st May, 1846. The total 
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number of appeal cases was 234, of which 86 were decided in favour 
of, and 26 against Government; 122 were pending at the close of the 
official year. Government obtained on the whole 470 favourable 
decisions. 107 were adverse, and 579 cases remained undecided. In 
20 instances Government was unsuccessful, both in the Court of first 
instance, and in the Appeal Court. 

On the Ist March, 1846, the total number of suits pending was 558, 
of which 451 were original suits, and 102 were appeals. During the 
year under review, there have been instituted 502 cases—424 in courts 
of first instance, and 78 in the Appeal Courts. The total number of 
original suits pending and instituted during the year is, therefore, 875, 
of these 280 have been decided in favour of, and 70 against Govern- 
ment, leaving 350 pending on the Ist May, 1847. The total number 
of appeal cases pending and instituted during the year is 180, of which 
55 were decided in favour of, and 13 against Government, 112 being 
still pending at the close of the year. The total number of favourable 
decisions in original and appeal suits is 335, of unfavourable 83; 646 
cases remain undecided. In 9 of the suits noticed as having terminated 
unfavourably, Government were unsuccessful both in the Court of 
first instance and in the Appellate Court. During the year under 
review, the Government officers disbursed, on account of law expenses, 
Company’s rupees 51,771-6-0. They realized under decrees of court, 
Company’s rupees 1,21,241-15-3. 

The several tables will be appended to this paper; but, for the 
right understanding of the plaints and pleas, both where the subject 
and the Government respectively stand in the position of plaintiff or 
defendant, mention of a few cases in detail seem desirable. 

In the case of settlement proceedings, or for rent for lands resumed, 
a doubt had been expressed whether the aggrieved parties could go to 
a civil court from the Resumption Court, the remembrancer says, the 
clashing of the decisions of the Special Commissioner and the Civil 
Court can form no ground for excluding from the Civil Court parties 
who may consider themselves aggrieved by any act performed by the 
collector in the execution of a resumption decree. The following case 
originated before the promulgation of Regulation III. of 1828, but, 
supposing the judge’s decision to be correct, it will afford some idea 
of the injustice which might occasionally result if parties dissatisfied 
with a collector's interpretation of the resumption officer’s decision, 
were denied access to the courts of justice. 

The village of Ramtoonoonuggur was resumed in 1822. The 
collector took posssesion of certain lands, which he understood to be 
those indicated in the decree. The owners of Damoodurpore, who 
claimed these lands, petitioned the Board, and were, in 1824, referred 
to a civil suit for the establishment of their rights. The Sudder 
Ameen decreed in favour of the plaintiff. Government appealed the 
case, and the judge decided against the Government. 

The question for the decision of the court was, whether a specified 
parcel of land belonged to the resumed estate of Ramtoonoonugegur or 
to the settled estate of Damoodurpore. The resumption decree was 
silent as to the boundaries of the resumed estate, and the judge was of 
opinion, from the evidence of the Surveyor of the Soonderbuns and 
Captain Prinsep’s map, that the lands of Ramtoonoonuggur had been 
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washed away by the river, and that the 397 Beegahs occupied 
by Government were, in fact, a portion of Damoodurpore. The 
papers had been forwarded to the Superintendent of Survey in the 
24 Pergunnahs, with a request, that he would, after surveying the 
Mehals of Damoodurpore and Ramtoonoonugegur, report whether the 
judgment of the Civil Court was correct or not. Should it prove to be 
so, it would be satisfactory to know that Government had been saved 
from the commission of an act of injustice. Should it be otherwise, 
Government could have no difficulty in obtaiing a review of judg- 
ment. 

Similar cases are of the greatest importance to thousands of land- 
holders in India who claim to be free from the land tax—and if the 
liberal opinions of the remembrancer, and his patient investigations, be 
of general application, justice can seldom fail to be done. 

In the suits against Government for escheats, from failure of heirs 
or other causes, which are of such common occurrence, that, in the 
late Peshwa’s territories in the Deccan, within 20 years, lapses to the 
amount of more than 20 lacs (200,000/.) per annum, fell to the 
Bombay Government; the remembrancer, in his report for 1845-6, 
gives a case involving the right of adoption, on which decision is given 
against Government, by the Zillah Court, to the annual value of 
48,666 rupees, The plaintiff, Kernal Moye Chowdrin, was a female, 
and she claimed the possession of certain Zemindaries in Dinagepore, 
which the Government took as an escheat, on account of the failure of 
heirs; Government appealed against this decision to the Sudder Court. 
The plaintiff having died, the case turned upon the validity of an 
adoption by her. The judge held, that the right to adopt was satis- 
factorily proved, but the presumptive evidence was so strong against 
any such authority having been delegated to the widow, and the 
direct testimony adduced on behalf of the plaintiff was of such a very 
suspicious nature, that the remembrancer thought Government would 
have every reason to anticipate a reversal of the judge's decision in the 
Sudder Court. 

But a much more important case was decided against Government 
in 1845, respecting the Ram Nuggur Zemindary, by the Principal 
_ Sudder Ameen (native judge), when it was determined that the sixth 
in descent from a common ancestor had a right to succeed; this 
decision being opposed to the law of Mithila, the ‘Government appealed 
to the Sudder Court, but the award of the native judge was confirmed. 
Government, nevertheless, applied for a review of judgment; but the 
Court refused it, insisting that there was a precedent for the decision. 
The Government pleader, Baboo Prossunno Comar Tagore, collected a 
mass of authorities which tended to prove, that, according to the law 
of Mithila, the recognised line of descent, from the common ancestor, 
was limited to the son, grandson, brothers, and nephews. The Govern- 
ment pleader was anxious that te question should be referred to the 
chief Pundits at all the principal native courts in India, being con- 
fident that their opinions would coincide with his own, and the 
remembrancer regretted that this suggestion was not adopted in de- 
ciding upon such an important point of Hindoo law. 

In the course of the argument in this case, there was some bate: 
cussion relative to the right of the Government to claim an escheat of 
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landed property, on failure of heirs, or to come in as heir to a Hindoo, 
one of the incidents of such heirship being the due performance of the 
usual funeral rites. To the second objection the remembrancer attached 
little importance; but he said it was certain, that the Government of 
India at present possesses no legal right, under the regulations, to 
escheat an estate in default of hes, and it may be doubted whether, 
under the Hindoo law, the Gooroo of the deceased, and even people of 
the same name, are not considered preferable heirs to the sovereign; 
and it is to be considered whether the present state of the law does 
not render advisable a legislative enactment on the subject of escheats. 
Here is an instance in which Government pertinaceously resists the 
decisions of its own courts in succession, from the native judge to the 
court of the highest appeal; nevertheless, is finally obliged to abandon 
its objects and desires. 

In the class of suits, in 1845-6, against the Government for over 
collections, recovery of costs, &c., the Government lost 12, involving 
35,564 rupees, and gained 13, involving 34,467 rupees. In similar 
suits for 1846-7, Government lost 22 out of 44. 

In suits to obtain possession of land, estates, or other property, 
Government lost 19, involving 73,649 rupees, and gained 88, involving 
147,740 rupees. In similar cases in 1846-7, Government gained 32, 
and lost only 8. The tenacity with which the right to land is con- 
tested is shown in the following instance. 

In Moorshedabad, an action was brought against Government for 
the rent of ground occupied by a Sudder distillery, the rate demanded 
being 10 rupees a beegah. It appeared that the collector, who built 
the distillery, took possession of the ground without entering into any 
agreement with the owner, apparently without even asking his per- 
mission. ‘The commissioner, considering 10 rupees a beegah an exces- 
sive rent, wished to defend the case; but as the Abkaree superin- 
tendent had acknowledged the justice of the plaintiff’s claim by giving 
him a Kabooleut for 10 rupees a beegah, and the rate did not appear 
to be high for building-land in the vicinity of the Sudder station, the 
remembrancer recommended that the claim should be admitted, and 
judgment has accordingly passed against Government. 

The next class of suits is one of very great importance to the land- 
holder of India; the right of Government to sell their estates for 
arrears of revenue, or land tax. The facts must be notorious, and 
should be apparently unquestionable; nevertheless, in 1845-6, not less 
than 89 suits were entered against Government; 81 of these, carrying 
with them a value of 653,440 rupees, were decided in favour of 
Government, and 8 were decided against Government, of the value 
of 22,461 rupees; that is to say, these 8 sales were reversed. 

Parties are sufficiently alive to decrees in their favour, as the 
following case shows, where the sale of an estate appears to have 
‘been not only reversed, but Government had to pay interest on the 
-purchase money. 

One Ramgutty Naug obtained a decree against Government in the 
-24 Pergunnahs, for 3,952 rupees, on account of interest on the purchase 
money of an estate, the sale of which had been reversed. This pur- 
-chase money was paid, after the reversal of the sale, to a person of the 
name of Ramcoonar Roy, who gave the collector an agreement, bind- 
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ing himself to make good whatever sums might, after adjustment of 
accounts, appear due to Ramgutty Naug. This agreement, however, 
he never fulfilled. Government recovered the principal of the purchase 
money from him, and instituted an action against his heirs for re- 
covery of the sum awarded against Government in this action, on 
account of interest. 

In 1846-7, Government had 12 of their sales of estates reversed, 
but they gained 38, besides 6 appeal cases, and the latter involved 
above 260,000/. sterling. 

In one of the Backergunge cases, which terminated unfavourably, 
the suit was decreed against Government, on evidence produced by 
the plaintiff, that he had tendered an arrear of revenue to the treasurer 
before sunset of the latest day, but that this official had refused to 
receive it. ‘The remembrancer says, it is evident that this decision, if 
allowed to stand, will form a very dangerous precedent. Nothing 
can be easier in Bengal, than to procure witnesses to swear that money 
was tendered to the treasurer at any particular hour, and it is next 
to impossible for this officer to prove a negative. If the treasurer 
refused the money, the plaintiff ought to have proceeded at once to 
tender it to the collector himself, and, under any circumstances, an 
arrear of revenue being due, his action, the remembrancer conceives, 
lay against the treasurer for damages, not against the Government for 
reversal of sale: Government has instituted an appeal. 

In another case, in the same district, also decided against Govern- 
ment, an action was brought to reverse the sale of a part of Pergunnah 
Sulemabad, sold for arrears of revenue under Regulation XI. of 1822. 
The plaintiff alleged that he had been ready to pay in the true balance, 
but that the deputy collector, having demanded 98 rupees in excess, 
and given him till the evening to procure it, he left the Cutcherry to 
obtain this sum; and on his return with the full amount, found that 
the estate had been sold in his absence. He supported this statement 
by pointing to certain erasures in the lotbundee, an entry in the Nazir’s 
memorandum book, and a petition dated the day of the sale, but 
disposed of by an order of the deputy collector, two days afterwards. 
The judge, considering the plaintiff’s allegations to be well founded, 
passed a decree in his favour, and an appeal on the part of Govern- 
ment has been preferred in the Sudder Court. 

In the Government petition of appeal strong grounds are shown for 
believing that the erasures in the lotbundee, and the entry in the 
memorandum book, were fraudulently effected after the sale, in collu- 
sion with the Umlah; and the petition alleged to have been presented 
on the day of sale, plainly alludes to that day as a date that was 
passed, Irrespective of this, moreover, the judge altogether failed to 
show any legal ground for the reversal of the sale. It is clearly laid 
down in section 4, Regulation XI. of 1822, and it has also been ruled 
in the case of Mobaruck Allee versus Government and others, decided 
on the 5th July, 1843, that a sale under Regulation XI. of 1822, 
cannot legally be quashed, unless some one of the conditions enume- 
rated in section 5 be violated, which was not the case in this instance. 
The fourth of these conditions declares it to be sufficient to ensum the 
validity of a sale, that ‘some part of the amount demanded in the 
notice” be due “at the time of the lot bemg put up,” and. under 
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section 10 of this Regulation, the party who disputes the correctness 
of the demand, is bound to deposit the full amount before having 
recourse to the Civil Court. The tender on the day of sale of what 
the defaulter believes, and what may afterwards turn out to be the 
true balance, is clearly not sufficient to invalidate the sale. This case 
is useful in showing the minute forms to which the sale of estates is 
subjected. 

In a Rajshahye case, the judge held a revenue sale to be valid, 
but “ordered that the Government, in its clemency, should be so- 
licited to restore to the plaintiff his share under the provisions of sec- 
tion 26, Regulation XI. of 1822.” As he saddled Government, 
however, with the purchaser's costs, in addition to their own, an 
appeal was instituted by the Board to set aside that portion of the 
decree. 

Under this head of suits, the remembrancer remarks that suits for 
the reversal of revenue sales will become less and less frequent in 
future years. Those now pending have principally been instituted to 
contest sales under Regulation XI. of 1822. The present Sale law is 
so clear, and has narrowed so materially the grounds on which the 
proceedings of the collector were formerly impugned, that landholders 
no longer trust to the chances of an action, to remedy the consequences 
of their own carelessness. 

Under the tremendous power of Government to beggar a native 
gentleman who is a landlord, for arrears of land tax, it is consolotary 
to see that the acts of the revenue authorities are immediately amenable 
to the Civil Courts, and that an injured party, at the cost of a few 
shillings for stamped paper, and a trifling fee (or, as the case may be, 
suing in formd pauperis) to a pleader, can get his case heard. There 
must be great inconvenience and expense in the distance the suitor has 
to travel in some instances to a court, but this evil has been much 
mitigated by the establishment of late years of Moonsiffs Courts in the 
districts. 

In 1846-7, in suits of third parties against Government for improper 
sales, the Government lost a suit in which some mangoe trees were 
sold twice over by a collector, to two different parties. The first 
purchaser sued the collector and the second purchaser to establish his 
title. Formerly it would have been sufficient to plead, that as the 
rights and interests of the original proprietor had alone been sold, and 
as the purchaser ought to have satisfied himself before the sale what 
these rights and interests were, the collector was not responsible, even 
if it should prove, as in this case, that the party named had no rights 
or interests in the property whatever. The Sudder, however, ruled 
last year in the case of Achee Loll versus Beebee Busrah, reported at 
page 216 of the Sudder decisions for 1846, that ‘‘ to constitute a sale, 
something must be given for the consideration paid.” As Government 
had given nothing in this case, Government necessarily confessed 
judgment. 

In the cases in which the Government is plaintiff, it appears that 
it has often to meet with a disappointment. In the first class of suits, 
to @tablish a title to assess, or to levy an enhanced assessment, it 
appears that it lost 8 suits, involving 14,276 rupees. It appears that 
the Pokhereah estate, in Zillah Mymensing, was restored during the 
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course of last year to the ex-proprietor, and the commissioner was 
instructed ‘ that the Government was, as soon as the negotiation was 
brought to a close, to withdraw from all pending suits, recovering from 
the Zemindar all expenses disbursed up to the date of such withdrawal, 
and leaving the Zemindar to continue the suits on his own account or 
not as he might think proper.” It appeared that this party carried 
on the eight suits as having been decided against Government. 

Government, however, “succeeded in 102 other instances, involving 
the right to assess to the amount of 149,884 rupees; but it is satis 
factory to see that the Government is obliged to go to law to entitle it 
to enhance its assessments upon land, that is to say, to increase its land 
tax; a power which, under Native Governments, place the landlord 
at the entire mercy of farmers of the revenue, which class of persons, 
however, is comparatively of modern introduction, for it was the boast 
of the Hindoo revenue system that the land tax was fixed. In 1846-7 
two suits are interesting as showing the bond jides of the remem- 
brancer. 

Two suits for possession of certain Nowarrah Mehals, laid at rupees 
7,756-2-0, have been decided against Government in the district of 
Mymensing. These Nowarrah Mehals formed part of the Jagheer of 
Nawab Moobarukoo-Dowlah, which lapsed upon the death of that 
personage, and were attached by the collector of Mymensing in 1834. 
In 1839, the Board, in concurrence with the commissioner’s recom~ 
mendation, directed that the Mehals should be re-assessed. Instead 
of proceeding to re-assess them, however, the collector instituted suits 
for their resumption, under Regulations II. of 1819 and IX. of 1825, 
These suits were dismissed with costs by the special commissioner, 
who remarked that the Resumption Reculations were totally inappli- 
cable to cases of this nature, and that the collector ought to have 
proceeded according to the provisions of sections 49, 50, and 51, 
Regulation VIII. of 1793, and other similar enactments. On this, 
the collector instituted suits for possession of the Mehals; but the 
Sudder Ameen, before whom the case was tried, decreed against 
Government on the grounds that Government had no right to dis- 
possess parties who had been so long in possession, and that the 
collector had mistaken his instructions in suing for possession of the 
estates instead of an increase of land tax. 

From this decision, the remembrancer says, the collector and the 
commissioner were desirous of appealing. He dissented, however, 
for the following reasons: “The parties in possession of these 
Nowarrah Mebals,” he remarked to the Board, ‘ appeared to him to be 
Mocurrureedars of the nature of those decribed in section 19, Regu- 
lation VIII. of 1793; and as the Mehals have never been included in 
the decennial settlement, he conceived that the collector ought to deal 
with them himself under the Settlement Regulations, without apply- 
ing to any court whatsoever. The collector gives as a reason for 
instituting this suit, that the Talookdars were recusant and refused to 
settle; but in that case it was open to him, under section 43, Regu- 
lation VIL. of 1793, to hold the lands Khas, or to let them in farm. 
A suit for possession under such circumstances is not, he apprehended, 
authorized by any regulation.” The Board concurring in this view; 
instructions were issued accordingly. 
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The next cases are those in which Government sues defaulters or 
their securities. In this class Government gains only 39, of the value 
of 8,752 rupees, and loses 5, of the value of 50,240 rupees. . 

The Mysadul Darogah embezzled a very large sum, upwards of 
50,000 rupees, and actions were in consequence brought against Mudun 
Mohun and another surety, who had executed a precisely similar bond. 
The principal Sudder Ameen at Midnapore decreed in favour of the 
sureties, holding them liable only to the extent of their deposits. An 
appeal was preferred to the Sudder Court; but the presiding judge 
confirmed the decision of the lower court in all five cases, remarking, 
that so far as related to the deposit of 5,000 rupees all was ‘‘ clear, 
distinct, and specified;” but that the subsequent condition was “‘ gene- 
ral, vague, indeterminate, and indefinite, binding the surety to an 
amount unknown and unlimited.” 

Against the decision of the Supreme Court, the remembrancer 
recommended a review of judgment, in hopes that as the point was 
one of considerable importance, and one moreover on which the 
members of the court entertained conflicting opinions, it would be 
referred for decision to a full bench. His application was, however, 
rejected, and as the Advocate-General did not consider an appeal to 
the Privy Council advisable, there the matter rests. The case has 
not as yet been included among the published Precedents of the 
Sudder; but the lower courts are not unapt to act upon the printed 
decisions of the Sudder judges, as if they possessed the authority of 
precedents—it is therefore not improbable, that Government may be 
sufferers to a serious extent, unless some alteration takes place in the 
form of the surety bonds at present in use. 

Here is the gigantic Government of India powerless against its own 
courts and officers removeable at pleasure, and not venturing upon an 
appeal against its own courts to the Privy Council. In suits in this 
year for the possession of land the Government has lost 4, involving 
108,759 rupees, and gained 4, involving 9,646 rupees. 

One of the cases illustrates, in a forcible manner, the proprietary 
right in the soil, a matter which so long has been and still is disputed 
by high authorities. T'wo cases under this head have been unsuccess- 
fully prosecuted by the Government officers in the Zillah Court. In 
one, the collector of Patna brought an action for certain lands which 
he claimed as the property of Government, on the ground of their 
being situated in the old ditch of the fort at that station. The de- 
cision of the Court was against the Government, and the Board 
abandoned the appeal, which the commissioner was desirous of pre- 
ferring. It does not appear that Government has valid title to the 
land. 

Another is a very important case, the remembrancer says, relative 
to a portion of the land in the Kidderpore dockyard near Calcutta. 
This suit originated in a claim advanced by one Gobind Chunder Ban- 
nerjee, in 1836, to a portion of land which Government had included 
in a lease to Mr. Kyd, of their Udhye Gunga Jheel estate; but which 
Gobind Chunder asserted formed part of his lakheraj, or rent-free 
holding of Sahiban Bageetcha. The suit was at first defended by 
Government and by Mr. Kyd’s executors; but the Commissioner of 
Revenue subsequently seeing reason to believe that the land really did 
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belong to Sahiban Bageetcha, on the 27th December, 1837, directed the 
collector to confess judgment. 

On the 30th July, 1838, Government, through the Marine Board, 
purchased from the Dockyard Company, the rights and interests of 
that body in certain property, which they again had bought from Mr. 
Kyd. The property thus acquired, included the former portion for 
which Gobind Chunder sued—the whole of his Sahiban Bageetcha 
lands having been sold at a sheriff’s sale, within three months after 
the institution of the suit against Government, and the portion which 
contained this parcel having been purchased by Mr. Kyd. Of this 
circumstance, however, both Government and Mr. Kyd’s executors 
were ignorant, and it was not discovered until a considerable time after 
the purchase by the Marine Board had been completed. So little 
aware, indeed, were the local authorities of the fact, that the Com- 
missioner of Revenue made several offers to purchase the disputed 
land so late as 1839, nearly a year after Government had actually 
become the legal proprietor. 

On ascertaining how the case stood, a petition was immediately 
presented to the judge, pointing out that Gobind Chunder had no 
interest in the lands for which he had obtained a decree, and the 
Government agent was, in consequence, authorized to institute a suit 
against that individual, provided there should be no legal impediment 
to Government so doing. An action was accordingly brought by the 
Marine department, but dismissed by the Sudder Ameen, on the 
ground that the cause of action was the same as in the previous suits 
and that Government was consequently barred from proceeding by 
section 16, Reoulation IIL, of 1793. 

In the Government petition of appeal against this decision, the 
greatest pains were taken to point out, that although the subject of 
action in the two suits was the same, the cause of action was totally 
distinct; that Government had, in the former suit, claimed the lands 
in virtue of right as owners of Udhye Gunga Jheel, but that Govern- 
ment now sued for them as purchasers of the rights and interests of 
Gobind Chunder Banerjea, in Sahiban Bageetcha. The judge, how- 
ever, took the same view of the case as the Sudder Ameen, and 
Government has therefore been compelled to prefer a special appeal 
to the Sudder Court. 

Should Government be defeated in this case, the consequences 
would be most serious; 15,000 rupees have been expended by Govern- 
ment, within the last few years, in raising, (piling, and otherwise 
defending the disputed land. Besides the loss of this sum, and of the 
purchase money of the ground, the injury, Captain Johnstone states, 
“which Government would sustain by the alienation of this land 
would be the destruction of a dock recently built for inland steamers, 
the necessity of abandoning projects, sanctioned by Government, for 
providing wet dock and coal depots for steam vessels, and the annihi- 
lation of every hope of bringing the two Government establishments 
at Kidderpore, viz., the steam foundry and dockyard, within one 
enclosure, a measure acknowledged by the very best authority to be 
most desirable. The remembrancer says, “ Although sanguine as to 
the result, I look with some anxiety for the decision of the Appellate 
Court. If unfavourable, no course will be left but to purchase the 
land under the provisions of Regulation I. of 1824. 
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In 1846-7, the remembrancer reports, notwithstanding his former 
assurance of success, that the ICidderpore case has been decided against 
Government in the Sudder Court, although on grounds somewhat 
different to those taken by the Lower Courts. He had already reported 
so fully on this case through the Sudder Board, that it is unnecessary 
to notice it further in this Report. 

The plaintiff in the former Kidderpore case has instituted another 
suit against Government in the 24 Pergunnahs, for a further portion 
of the dockyard Jands, which he values at 88,241-6-4. It would, 
however, be premature at present to enter upon any discussion of the 
merits of this case. No better instance than this could be afforded of 
the security of the civil rights of the people, and of the helplessness of 
Government to effect even an important public object when the rights 
of property operate as a barrier. 

The Government, in addition to its own suits, is also subject to 
litigation on account of the affair of a Commission constituting a Court 
of Wards, which has charge of minors, estates, and affairs. For instance, 
an action was brought in Rajshahee against the collector and a minor, 
whose estate is under the Court of Wards, but for whom no guardian 
had been appointed, the parties applied to having declined to act. 
The collector objected to defend the suit, on the ground that the estate 
was so poor, that the Government would be compelled to pay the 
costs of suit, if the case should go against the minor, and stated his 
opinion that a collector could not legally be made a defendant in an 
action for debt against a Government ward. The commissioner ob- 
jected to this that the first argument would afford ground for question- 
ing the expediency of retaining the management of the estate, but did 
not affect the point at issue; and in reply to the second objection, 
quoted clause 1, section 32, Regulation X. of 1793. 

Looking at the case of Nundkoomar Roy versus Ramhuree Priya 
and Government, page 235, vol. V., of the Sudder Court’s report, 
wherein the collector is distinctly recognised as the agent of the Court 
of Wards, and the Court of Wards as the official guardian of the 
minor, the remembrancer was of opinion that the suit was correctly 
laid against the collector under the section quoted by the commissioner, 
and that it was the duty of Government to defend it. The corres- 
pondence being submitted to the Board, their decision was that while 
it was the duty of the collector, in such cases, to conduct the defence 
of the minor, through the agency of the Government vakeel, the non- 
liability of the collector himself to be sued should, on principle, be 
asserted, and a nonsuit applied for on that ground; section 32, Regu- 
lation X. of 1793, they observed, merely required that im cases where 
there were guardians these must be parties to the suit. Where there 
were no guardians, minors might, the Board conceived, be sued by 
themselves. 

The law charges are necessarily of considerable magnitude; in 
1843-4 they were 16, 226 rupees, in 1844-5 they were 17,601 rupees, 
and in 1845-6 they were 61,181 rupees; but the outlay is more than 
counterbalanced by the sums recovered. Tor instance, the law dis- 
bursements of the Government, as compared with their law receipts, 
during 1845-6 were, including costs awarded against the different de- 
partments of the Government in reoular suits and actually disbursed, 
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rupees 36,825; the amount received under this head was rupees 
169,611. The amount expended in the prosecution of suits in court 
was rupees 10,571; in the defence of suits, rupees 11,846; a large 
proportion of this was recovered, and is included among the receipts. 
The amount is small when it is considered in how many suits the 
Government have been engaged during the year. 258 rupees were 
advanced in Privy Council appeals; rupees 24,808 were recovered in 
cases of this description. Costs in pauper suits were rupees 1,157; 
the costs realised in these suits amount to rupees 39,334. Miscel- 
laneous disbursements on account of judicial proceedings were rupees 
4,841; the receipts under the same head, rupees 12,970. In the Salt 
and Opium departments the fines and penalties in favour of Govern- 
ment amounted to rupees 806. 

The remembrancer says he is not able to give the total amount 
of disbursements in pauper suits in 1845-6, but the amount of costs, 
independent of stamp duty, debited against paupers in the different 
collectorates, must be very large; the Commissioner of Cuttack states 
it at upwards of 80,000 rupees, in three districts of his division alone. 
What proportion of this may be costs incurred in suits against Govern- 
ment he is not aware; but as a measure of simple justice, he strongly 
recommends the remission of such sums as cannot be classed under 
this head. The amount value of stamped paper due to Government 
in pauper suits, on the Ist May, 1846, was 344,626 rupees, the suits 
pending being 1,112; on the Ist May, 1847, it was 304,564 rupees. 

The balance due on account of advances to parties who had ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council, in 1845-6, was 233,404 rupees, and on 
the Ist May, 1847, it was 155,123 rupees, much of which is irre- 
coverably lost, for in two balances, of 30,488 rupees and 31,630 rupees, 
the parties have no property whatever. It will be recollected this 
relates to Bengal alone, and not to the whole of appeals to the Privy 
Council from all India. 

The outstanding balances due to Government under decrees of 
court, are also very large, for 1845-6 they were,— 


Rupees. 

Privy, Comucil Decree. 5 dis Pia sy beory.= brs vdaeonsrgoe 238,404 
Mevenie DCCvees  riitercsssccogtodcehtsnsetivaghsogeres ayy 151,906 
Salt avid Opin DECrees! \ s.2.... cacesgrovasvonseanedsons 471,727 
Military Department Decrees 0.0... cesses 7,196 
Poss iOimeeiDecteds 4:4. a 1k 180 
TE ER ccissee seuesedh oecmaeatcenoometaen teh pplar inne 864,415 

er AMES re salt 5 fuses vost ata ap dindnatane tay oe 344,626 

In 1846-7, the outstanding balances were,— 

: Rupees. 
BRC We ee CCRC CS seh cc cectadas cases seu ste wotbitannesd topnnnd 191,631 
Pore and O) pitt DWECKSEs: oie Fe Nieaedivdsensservessoas 511,331 
Privy Comme Advances: Guth. a kelssiaccs con pdecubes 155,123 
PMU MEI emeEU es ch Sodas o..5p et ie radhann dato ied sid ynwss 304,564 


The remembrancer, Mr. Samuells, in his reports to Government, 
manifests a liberal and kindly consideration for the people; for instance, 
in the case of the practice still obtaining amongst Zemindars and 
landlords, of levying market dues, for the sites of markets and for 
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market sales, dues abolished by Lord Cornwallis, he says, the 
Government, in order to protect their subjects from the oppression to 
which it was notorious they were subjected, through means of these 
illegal cesses, made very considerable sacrifices of revenue, and threw 
open to parties aggrieved by an infringement of the law, the doors 
both of the Civil and the Criminal Courts; but these sacrifices have 
been made in vain, and the laws are wholly inoperative. The remem- 
brancer doubts if there be a single instance, in which the free use of 
the ground on which Hauts, established prior to 1793, are situated, 
is permitted to the public. The Zemindars accepted the compensation 
which the Government offered them, but retained their Hauts not- 
withstanding, levying from the petty traders and the villagers who 
frequent them, Sayer and other taxes—most vexatious and oppressive 
from their character and their amount. 

The remembrancer says the same state of things prevails in all 
Hauts and Bazars, whether new or old. Abwabs, Muhtoles, and 
Sayer taxes, under a dozen different denominations, are everywhere 
exacted in direct defiance of the law. Still worse is the case with 
regard to the extortions practised by the landlords on their unfortunate 
ryots. Not only is the price of every necessary of life enhanced to 
these men by the Bazar duties, but direct taxes, sometimes in kind 
and sometimes in money, are imposed upon them on every conceivable 
pretext; a marriage, a birth, the arrival of a guest, the occurrence of 
a poojah in the house of his landlord, form but a tithe of the occasions 
on which the ryot is called upon to contribute. So numerous and so 
heavy are these exactions, that they are estimated, by an experienced 
planter, as equivalent to a tax of 70 per cent. on the ryot’s land tax. 
He has long been of opinion that this system is one of the master evils 
of the permanent settlement; so long as it is allowed to prevail, so long 
as the faces of the poor are ground by uncertain and ever recurring 
demands of this nature, it seems to him in vain to hope for any 
madcrial amelioration in the condition of the people. 

The remembrancer says the causes of the insufficiency of the present 
law are obvious. Redress in the civil courts is only to be obtained at 
a serious sacrifice of time, if not of money, and the sums extorted by 
the landholders from each individual, though large with reference to 
the ryot’s means, are so small in actual amount, that a recourse to the 
civil court for their recovery would, in all probability, be attended 
with positive loss. Add to this, that the principle of combination for 
public objects is unknown to the mass of the people, and it will readily 
be understood why the enactments which refer the people to the civil 
courts in cases of this nature have become in effect a dead letter. ' 

The remembrancer further shows his liberality with respect to 
granting copies of public papers, for he says the commissioner of 
Rajshahye having addressed me on the subject of granting copies of 
public letters on the requisition of the courts, a practice which he con- 
sidered objectionable, I stated in reply that I considered the principle 
which the Board had adopted with regard to granting copies of public 
documents to private individuals to be the correct one, viz., that the 
public should be freely allowed copies of all letters, “ excepting such as 
might contain their (the Board’s) views of a suit in which Government 
were concerned, and might be used to the prejudice of Government, and 
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letters animadverting on the conduct of public officers, which could not 
be required for any good purpose.” Documents granted to private 
individuals could not, he conceived, be withheld from a court of justice. 
And he is decidedly opposed to summary proceedings on the part of 
collectors, for, in a case of this kind, he says, the Board, on a reference 
from Rajshahye, having requested my opinion as to the competence 
of a collector, in the course of the settlement of a purchased Mehal, to 
take summary possession of lands usurped by neighbouring Zemindars ; 
I gave it as my opinion that they were not authorized to use summary 
measures in such a case, and that in order to obtain possession, it 
would be necessary to institute a suit in the civil court. My own 
opinion, and I believe that of all the most able revenue officers in the 
Presidency is, that cases such as this are cognisable under Regulation 
IX. of 1825; but Government, some years since, on a reference from 
the Board, decided otherwise. 

Appended are the several tabular statements of the various cases 
and disbursements, 

T have now shown, by a selection of such facts, from the reports 
of the Bengal remembrancer (Mr. Samuells), as were best adapted for 
the object, that under a Government essentially military, the genius 
of our admirable democratic institutions has its influence, and that, 
as in the mother country, the poor and the weak are provided with 
the means, or given the opportunities of maintaining their rights and 
privileges against the rich and the powerful. 
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No. 2.—GEnERAL Apstract STATEMENT showing the Sums due to Government on account 


Division. 





Patna.. 


Bhaugulpore .. 


Moorshedabad 


| 
= 
: 


Jessore 


| 


| 
| 


Hazareebaugh. 


Chittagong . 


Arracan 


Zillah. 





Patna* 


Behar* 


Sarum sere eerste 
Shahabad . 
Bhau gulpore . . 
Dinagepore .. 
Monghyr .... 
Purneah,.... 
Tirhoot ..... 
Maldah 
Moorshedabad 
Bogoorah . 
Rungpore .. 
Rajshahye ... 
Pubnah.. 
Beorthaom # Re 
Nuddea ..... 
Soonderbuns.. 
24 Pergunnahs 
Calcutta ..... 
Jessore* 
Burdwan .... 
Hooghly* 
Bancoorah ... 


eee oe 


Baraset .... +. 


Dacca. 

Fur reedpore .. 
Sylhet....... 
oe aaa : 
areas 
Cuttack . 
Balasore . 
Khoordah . arses 
Midnapore ... 
Hazareebaug . 
Lohardangah . 
Maunbhoom.. 
Durrung . 
Gowalparah .. aS 
Kamroop . 
Nowgong .... 
Luckimpore .. 
Seebsaugor . .- 
Chittagong... 
Tipperah..... 
( Bullooah..... 
AeNg os ceceee 
Ramrie . ce cece 
Sandoway ... 


Total 


Forr WILLIAM, 
The 3rd October, 1847. 


Amount due to 


Government on {account of Costs, 


account of 
Stamp Duty. 





£8 
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13,083 


— 
J & 


4,316 
9,721. 


at 


10 


4,244 
5,869 
10,576 
13,763 
2,690 
8,072 
17,731 


SCHNODre& 


wie 


10,078 9 1 
6271 14 
6,418 12 





eoeoeeoe 3,31,804 2 53 


Amount due on 


exclusive of 
Stamp Duty. 


$e 


19 
56 
344 
645 


9 7 
12 
16 
10 


11 


218 14 


12 


e “IO 6 


659 11 


6244 8 11 


53 16 
241 7 


183 15 


1,007 12 
450 10 


° 
of je ‘er 'e 6 ee 


ae: 


9,171 11 8 


Total. 


11,075 13 
9,417 10 
6,886 15 
9,354 0 
4820 5 
2145 0 
35,376 13 
8,729 1 
4,668 7 
25,222 
4,056 


19,926. 
24.068 


ee) be ie 2} Da 


67,002 


13,083 10 
4,657 7 
9,721 7 


4498 7 
5,869 9 
10,576 13 
13,763 8 
2,690 13 
9,079 15 
18,181 14 


10,078 9 
6.271 14 
6,418 12 


ee 


eee 





= —— 
© & IE COOMOra 


— 
SH 


or 


_ 
OF te 


WADED 
A 


li 
9 





In preceding 
Years. 


——————— 


1,031 10 
310 0 
79 10 
106 10 
1,243 2 
121 9 


2,985 10 


2,038 6 
435 12 


pe 


1369 7 


or 


1,617 8 


(Ju) 


474 16 


n=) off 


2992 4 
842 13 7 


ee 





3,40,975 14 13}14,774 12 83 
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¥ Stamp Duty, &c., in Pauper Suits, realized and outstanding on the 1st May, 1847. 





_ Realized. 





‘rom Ist May, 
1846, to 30th 
April, 1847, 


156 1 
255 11 
292 2 
183 
70 
692 8 
567 


438° 


11,305 1 
56 


849 1 
iy 6 


1,712 6 


13 


13 


— 
S 
iS 
= 
Or 
© 


or 

© 

—y 
oH Bm OOO 


1,603 12 


_ 
KOI OD— oO lor) 


1 





200 2 8 





15,036 1 13} 29,810 13 10 
Jeduct realized 


im excess .... 





Total realized. 


1,187 
565 
371 12 
183 
177 6 
592 8 
1,810 


560 6 


4291 9 
56 


2888 5 
953 1 


3,081 


— 

rw 

x 

SS 
: = 5 A 
SCoOrnwnonm © 


1,603 12 


fhe 


74 Or 


i 
— 


CSP DAW OO o> Pe j=s) 


1 


429 4 7 
399 3 3 1,242 0 10 





} 270 2 4 





$$ | 


29,540 11 6 


the Ist May, 


3,11,435 2 72) 6,870 15 6 


1847. 
9888 1 4 
8851 14 4 
6615 3 2 
2170 311 
4643 0 4 
1552 8 0 
33.692 12 3 
8729 11) 
4108 13 6 
20,930 12 : 
3999 10 1] 
17,038 8 6 
93111 0 9 
63,920 5 6 
11,295 4 6 
4,029 11 0 
8715 If 4 
4,426 15 8 
4046 14 2 
9106 3 2 
11318 8 2 
2641.12 0 
8.668 9 10 
18031 14 8 

507 8 0 
8474 13 0 
6,842 10 6 
5.176 11 11 


Outsianding on 


wi- 


tole 





Balance. 


Remitted by 
order of Comr. 
of Bev. or other 


authority. 





4,233 10 1] 


753 8 0 


306 8 0 


753 2 8 
824 111 





Net Balance 
outstanding on 
the lst May, 


1847, 





9,888 1 
ARGOS) 8 
Gols S 
2,170 38 
4,643 0 
1,552 8 
33,692 12 
S29 ae 
4,108 13 


20,930 12 
3,246 2 


17,038 8 
2o,lik. 0 
5 


63,920 


11,295 4 
4,029 11 
8715 14 


4,426 165 
4,046 14 
8,799 11 
11,318 8 
2641 12 
8,668 9 
18,031 14 


507. 8 


8474 13 
5,089 7 
4'352 10 











Remarks. 








* No 
have 


returns 
been re- 


43) ceived from the 


6 | Collectors 


2 


lig Jessore, 


of 
Behar, 
and 


Patna, 


4 | Hooghly. 
0 


3 
11 
6 


2 
I 


304,564 3 13 


+ Besides this 
amount Rupees 
53-10-6 have 
been realized on 
account of inte- 
ESE. 





K. A. SAMUELLS, 


Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 


[ Feb. 
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No. 4.—Recister of Sums advanced by the Honourable East In 


Date of 
Sudder 
Dewanny 
Adawlut’s 
order for 
Execution. 


Date of 
Decree of 
Privy 
Council. 


No Zillah. 


4| Midnapore..} April 16th, 
1834 


10| Bhaugulpore Dec. 22nd, 
1836 


13|Patna ...... July 12th, | Feb. 23rd, 
1837 1839 

14] Sarun ..._..] Dec. 11th, | Feb. 28rd, 
1837 1839 

15] Midnapore ..} Jan. 3rd, | Feb. 2nd, 
1840 1841 

16] Behar ......| July 13th, | Dec. 24th, 
1840 1841 


Names of Parties. 






Suttro Ghun Sutputty, Ap- 
pellant 
VET SUS 
Sabitra Daye, Respondent 


Syed Shah Ausudoolla, Ap- 
pellant 


VErSUs 
Musst. Bebee Imamun, Re- 
spondent 


Meer Golam Russool and 
others, Appellants 
VErSUS 
Musst. Mungloo Meer and 
others, Respondents 


Raja Deendyal Sing, &c., 
Appellants 
versus 
Raja Beer Kishen Sing, 
&c., Respondents 


Mutty Lall Oopadhya, Ap- 
pellant 
VErSUS 
Juggornath Gurgo, 
spondent 


Re- 


Keerut Sing, Appellant 
VEYSUS ; 
Kolahul Sing, Respondent 


Statistics of Civil Justice in Bengal. 


Amount advanced by the 


(Feb. 





Honourable Company, | Realized 
the same being made precedir 

payableby the Appellants Years, 
and Respondents | 

respectively. 

£4.80 Rs a.p. Ks. 
94419 4) 9,450 1 6 113 ¢ 
868 8 0| 8,684 0 0 4 1¢ 

1,643 0 9] 16,431 0 0 25 0 

1,458 17 5) 14,582 0 0 

2,140 10 8 26,459 7 4] 25,398 10 
240 8 4! 2,972 13 10 Bo 

3,106 5 3) 31,062 0 0} 26,767 11 
744 8 1) 7,444 8 O| 7,444 8 

2,873 3 4] 30,488.13 9 

2,296 4 2! 24,368 14 1} 24,368 14 

2,996 4 2| 31,63012 8 oe 
596.17 6) 6,300 5 5) 3,358 3 
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pany in Cases appealed to Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 

















lized 
ig the Balance 
icial Total outstanding Remarks. 
r Realized. on the Ist 
6-47. May, 1847. 
INP Rs. A. P Rs. A. P. 


113 0 0| 9,337 1 6] There are two Mehals registered in the Midnapore Collector’s Office, in 
the name of the Appellant, though stated in the Mofussil to be held 
by his brother, Bhoruttee Churn Sutputtee, but this it appears is 

410 0] 8,679 6 O| only with a view of avoiding claims against the Estate of Appellant 
whose son is alive. Large properties also, formerly in the name of 
the Respondent, all appear to have been transferred to others, owing 
to Decrees passed in the Civil Courts, in cases with relatives of Re- 
spondent, which were probably collusive. 

The Collector has, however, been requested to direct the Government 
Vakeel to afford his assistance to the Collectorate Nazir in ferreting 
out the fraudulent transfers of the property which have doubtless 
taken place. 


25 0 0 16,406 0 0} A list of the property which Shah Enyat Hossein pledged for his father, 
Shah Ausudoolla, in 1818, together with a list of the property 
pledged by Feka Sing, have been forwarded to the Collector of Bhau- 
ig * 14,582 0 0 gulpore, with instructions to make renewed inquiries into this 
matter, and to attach the property of Feka Sing, should it be found 
that it did not pass out of his hands by means of a Revenue Sale. 

In regard to the recovery of the balance due from the Respondent, on 
an application made by the Government Pleader, the Judge of 
Bhaugulpore sent a Roobacarry to the Judge of Patna, requesting 
him to direct the Collector of that District to sell to Ma. Telwa, &c., 
the property of the Respondent. The Estate was accordingly adver- 
tised for sale by orders of the Judge of Patna; but under a petition 
from one Hyatoonessa, the same Judge, in his Roobacarry, dated the 
20th September, 1845, prohibited the sale, and directed the Govern- 
ment Pleader to petition him, if he had any objections to urge against 
the claim of Hyatoonessa. A petition was accordingly drawn up and 
sent to the Government Pleader of Patna, on the 15th November, 

7 


1845. 


a * Inclusive of interest. 
Certain lands are to be sold in Zillah Tirhoot, in satisfaction of a De- 
cree held by Musst. Mungloo, from which it is probable the balance 


oo ae 2,972 13 10, due from her may be speedily realized. 


Sie. 9 1| 727,715 3 


4 26,767 1110, 4,294 4 2 The balance due from the Appellant is being recovered by instalments 
under sanction of Government. 


os 7,444 8 0 
38 A 30,488 13 9' The Collector of Midnapore states that there is no property to be found 
of the Appellant, as to what security was taken in the appeals and 
what property now liable, cannot be ascertained accurately ex- 
oo 24,368 14 1 a8 cept by examination of the Bondsor copies of them. Vide Collector’s 
° Letter, No. 121, dated 2ist June, 1847. The Government Pleader 
has been requested to obtain copies of the Bonds from the Records of 
the Sudder Court for transmission to the Collector. 
ae “ 31,630 12 8 The Nazir of the Behar Collectorate reports the Appellant, Keerut 
Sing, to have died and left no property. The palance due from the 
oe 3,358 3 Of 2,942 2 5| Respondent is being recovered by instalments under sanction of Go- 


vernment. 
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No. 4.—Continued.— Raster of Sums advanced by the Honour 


Sate acne ememeneaeee een ee a A SA Seana 











































Date of Amount advanced by the 
Date of Sudder Honourable Company, | Realizec 
No} Zillah. Decree of | Dewanny Names of Parties, the same being made precedii 
Privy Adawlut’s payable by the Appellants Years 
Council. order for and Respondents 
Execution. respectively. 
Ltd. Bea APs Rs. £ 
18 Patna ...... Feb. 25th, | Dee. 24th, | Baboo Gredharee Sing, Ap-| 3,316 9 2] 35,472 6 é 
1841 1841 pellant 
versus 
Kolahul Sing, Respondent 761 9 4! 8,143 4 8,759 | 
21 Patna ...... Aug. llth, | Mar, 30th, | Sheick Imdad Ally and 
1841 1843 others, Appellants 
VErSUS 
Kootbee Begum, Respon- 
dent 
Awarded against all the 93115 1! 9,053 5 9,053 £ 
Appellants 
Ditto ditto except Ahmu-| 351 8 8] 3,414 8 £3,414 € 
doolla 
Awarded against Ahmu- 124 12 8! 1,210 1011} 1,210 16 
doolla alone 
Ditte Kootbee Begum 1,182 11 11} 11,526 1 8) 4,750 9 
23} Beerbhoom | Dec. 13th, | Nov. 28th, | Dhurm Doss Pauray, Ap-| 1,896 14 9! 31,704 2 5,000 0 
1843 1844 pellant 
VErSUS 
Shama Soondry Deba, Re- 1,746 5 1] 6,309 10 
spondent 
24) Beerbhoom /| June 19th, | April 28th,| Maha Raja Tej Chunder! 2,566 3 8 30,133 2 6] 30,938 2 
1844 1845 Bahadore, Appellant 
VErsSUs 
Sreekant Ghose, Respon- 109 14 3} 1,988 2 4 - 
dent 
25) Mymunsing | Sept. 3rd, May 26th, Sumsunnissa Khanum, Ap- 3,070 12 2! 26,62415 0 
1844 1846 pellant 
versus 
Roy Jaun Khanum, Re- 427 4 6] 4,968 12 4 5,041 14 
spondent 
26| Moonghyr .. May 13th, | May 30th, Chowdry Debeepershad and 902 13 6G) 6,660 1 0 
1845 1846 others, Appellants 
versus 
Chowdry Dowlut Sing, and 170 4 6 1,953.15 8 
others, Respondents 
19 Ist March, ee Kristchunder Rae, &c., 1,425 7 4 
1837 Appellants 
versus 
Mohonee Mohun Tagore, J 
&c,, Respondents : 
Motels. 38,892 13 7)3,88,337 13 3/157,.948 3 - 


Fort WILLIAM, 
The 3rd October, 1847. 
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+ India Company in Cases appealed to Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 


2 Se ee ee Se ee See en aes eee 











iized 
ig the Balance 
icial Total outstanding Remarks. 
par Realized. on the Ist 
47, May, 1847. 
A. P. Risse ALP: Rs, A. P. 


) 0 0} 15,000 0 9} 20,472 5 4) The balance due from the Appellant is being recovered by annual 
instalments of 5,000 rupees. 


*8,759 0 8 as * Inclusive of interest. 
9,053 5 3 oe The Security Guseytee Begum has pointed out property belonging to 
the Respondents, situated in Zillah Paniput, which the Court of 
oe 3,414 8 4 . Patna has directed the Court of Paniput to bring to sale under its 


Proceedings, dated 27th March, 1847. 
1,210 10 11 


75 0. Of $3,776 4-8 


[smo 0} 29,763 2 0 4,940 9 1 
7 5 O| *6,667 5 0 .. * Inclusive of interest. 


30,238 2 6 The Collector of Beerbhoom has instructed the Government Pleader to 
petition the Judge for the sale of the Respondent’s property, and he 
has also written to the Deputy Magistrate at Cutwa, to direct the 

1,288 2 4] village authorities to take charge of the property attached. 


2415 O| 26,624 15 4 
75,041 14 9 at * Inclusive of interest. 


47 8 0! 3,347 8 0) 3,312 9 0} Necessary measures have been taken for recovering this balance 
through the Government Pleader at Bhaugulpore. 


315 8| 1,953 15 8 


Remitted under orders of Government, No. 1465, dated 7th July, 1847. 


73 7 G6|2,38,621 11 4|1,55,123 1 9 









E. A. SAMUELLS, 
Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
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No. 6.—Asstract Statement of Decrees passed in favour of Government in 
the years 1845-6 and 1846-7. 


























Total Number 
and Value of Cases Remaining Pend tl 

| decreed in favour unrealized on ‘aks HS eee 
of Government Ist May. eee ay: 

up to 30th April. 
No. | Amount, | No Amount. | No Amount, 
Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
Revenue Department, 1845-6... 302 | 249,885 | 150 | 151,906 | 110 | 126,953 
Do. do. RBAGS7A. cho 235 265,996 fe 192,756 ae 191,631 
Customs, Salt, & Opium, 1845-6...) 92 | 555,336 | 88 | 471,727 | 70 | 347,921 
Salt Department, 08465725) ..57 096,662 jar 0 498,000 af AOS De E 
Opium Department, P3400 <2) +5 16,607.) 55 TZ SAA 55 123377, 

Abkaree, or Liquor Sale A 
Be inoit \1846-7.... . 3821, S82h", 382 











Additional Observations on the means 6f maintaining Troops in Health. 
By Assistant-Surgeon Epwarp Batrour, Madras Army. 
[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Swansea, 
10th August, 1848. ] 

In a paper which was read before the Statistical Society by Mr. Hume, 
M.P., in 1845, I endeavoured to show that in every country the native 
races were more healthy than strangers; and that, consequently, when 
our soldiers left their native land to serve abroad, they quitted the 
climate most conducive to their health and longevity. 

In a subsequent paper I endeavoured to establish the fact, that 
the chief cause of this increased mortality existed in the climates of 
particular localities, which could frequently be avoided by removing 
the troops to some healthier site, at a short distance: and the facts 
adduced in support of these views were deemed so conclusive that, in 
one colony at least, the mode of distributing the European troops was 
altered, and a change introduced in the class of troops employed. I 
was of opinion, indeed, that there were no doubts left as to the chief 
source of sickness, or the best means of preventing its occurrence, until 
a few days ago; when in a pamphlet by an eminent statist, Colonel 
Sykes, I observed the following passages: ‘*‘ Why is the health of the 
European troops so universally inferior to that of the Native troops 
serving with them, whose health, in fact, is cy iis or at least equal, 
to that of European troops in their own lands? I will not say that 
the question is absolutely solved by the reply, ‘ Habits of life; but I 
will say, reasoning from analogy, that the reply goes a great way to 
solve it.” (Vital Statistics of the East India Armies in India, page 23.) 

‘¢The climate of India is less to blame than indi eideants: for, in 
case foreigners find the people of a country healthy they should, to 
a certain “extent, conform to the habits of the natives to be healthy 
also.” (Ibid., page 25.) 

No data are given in the pamphlet to support the opinion that 
“habits of life,” or “the quantity of spirits consumed,” are the chief 
causes of disease in India, although it 1s an opinion opposed to many 
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facts which have been brought forward, and to others which could now 
be adduced, and is moreover of a nature to produce much future evil 
by prolonging the loss of life, and the injury to the public finances 
that must always continue, while our time and exertions are being 
devoted solely to efforts to check intemperance, which, even if success- 
ful, can only palliate, but never remove, the evils that spring from 
climate. It may, likewise, by withdrawing attention from one great, 
and I believe the greatest, cause of sickness, the noxious influence of 
particular localities, tend to retard the day which I hope to see, when 
healthy sites having been selected for cantonments, the English soldier 
shall enjoy in India almost as good health as in his native country. 

It would not be difficult to form an approximation to the actual 
loss which the service sustains from the intemperance of its soldiers, 
and the amount would be found to add only a small proportion to the 
deaths from climatorial diseases; while, on the other hand, the latter 
continue to appear in spite of the most temperate and regular habits, 
and defy every attempt at prevention, except that of withdrawing from 
the locality. There seems an impression, 2 very unjust one in my 
opinion, that a soldier is generally an intemperate character, but it is 
not found that other classes of our countrymen, not soldiers, enjoy an 
immunity from disease. What is the proportion of deaths, for example, 
amongst the civilians in India, the most intelligent, best paid, best 
lodged, and most independent servants of the Indian Government? 
they are certainly a highly temperate, if not an abstemious class of 
men, and although their duties are very laborious, they can generally 
take a few days rest when indisposed; and, therefore, if the climate 
of India is less to blame than individuals, we ought to find this class 
quite exempt from the high rates of mortality which the military 
present. But how stand the facts? Although the mortality in 
England amongst those insured in the Equitable Society, from 1801 
to 1832, averaged only 9°1 per 1000 annually*, Mr. H. T. Prinsep 
informs us that the twenty years, from 1809 to 1828 inclusive, 

The Madras Civilians lost 23°8 per 1000 of their strength. 
The Bengal Civilians ,, 25°1 
The Bombay Civilians ,, 31°7 5 is 

In the invaluable reports on the British Army, Colonel Tulloch, 
writing on the great mortality on the Sierra Leone command, remarks 
that “The extent to which vice and intemperance was carried, not 
only by the troops but other classes also of the white population, may 
probably have aggravated the evils of the climate; that this, however, 
could only have contributed in a very minor degree to induce the 
mortality here recorded is sufficiently proved by what took place 
among the church missionaries, a class of persons least likely to have 
been subject to such causes of disease. 

“Of 89 who arrived between March, 1804, and August, 1825, 


a9 99 


All men in the prime of life there died occ. 54 
Returned to England in bad health oo... cceeeeee 14 
Returned to England in good health ........ccc cee 7 
Rewatned: On the Coast. asses treccessessersadiveMivertecsdanes 14 

Dotal. sisiscviein FR clsds Ahals ss 89 


* Lancet, vol. ii,, 1837-1838, June 23rd, 1838. 
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‘Tf we assume the number resident in 1825 as the average con- 
stantly present during the preceding 21 years, and it is not likely to 
have been more, the mortality may be estimated at about 17 per 
centum, though not including the years in which the troops suffered 
most.” (Colonel Tulloch’s Reports, Western Coast of Africa, Sierra 
Leone command, p. 8.) 

Thus, whatever class of our countrymen be examined, whatever be 
their circumstances, position or duties, the results obtained are similar, 
and go far to prove that the chief causes of the increased mortality are 
not to be sought in their food or drink, dress or lodgings, but in some 
noxious climatorial influences that they encounter when abroad. 

Tt must, however, on the other hand, be acknowledged that the ad- 
ditional comforts and conveniences of life enjoyed by the richer classes 
in England, and their more sober and temperate habits, exempt them 
from many of the evils that shorten the lives of the labouring popu- 
lation, and, in like manner, the difference between the average mor- 
tality among the officers and the soldiers of any body of troops would 
seem to give the measure of the diminution that might be effected 
among the latter by raising their general material and moral condition 
to a level with that of their superiors. 

There are few authentic documents regarding the mortality which 
occurs among the higher classes, but that which has been quoted by 
Colonel Tulloch as affording the best standard with which to contrast 
the mortality among the military, is the proportion of deaths between 
the ages of 20 and 40 among the parties insured in the Equitable 
Office from 1801 to 1832 inclusive; this is stated at 9°] per 1000 of 
the insured, annually. 

The officers of the British Army being part of the better classes of 
the country, the mortality amongst them should assimilate in some 
respect to that ascertained in this insurance office, and, if any import- 
ance be attached to better food, clothing, and lodging, the deaths 
among the officers should be fewer than among the soldiers they com- 
mand. It was in examining these two points, viz., the comparative 
mortality among soldiers and officers, and the comparative mortality 
among officers and men of their own rank in civil life, that the results 
were obtained which are given in the following tables. 

It will be observed that the average mortality among the officers 
of the army in England and among the parties insured in the Equitable 
Society is nearly the same. 


Taste 1.—GREAT BRITAIN. 








Ratio per 1000 














Average Total 68 Medi 
Strength. | Deaths. Siveneth Dick, 
Officers of the Household Troops, Dragoon 5 
Guards for 11 years, from 1826 to 1836........ } we ef oe 
Officers of the 27th Regiment of the Line ee 1:00 
Home Service for 11 years, from 1826 to 1836 ou ai ; 
Parties in the Equitable Society for 32 gobi 33] 9-10 
APOID WHOL 60 1832 iin... ..tdssvvorgacondbrerse anne ; hy 
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So that 10 per 1000 annually might be considered as the average 
rate of mortality among the officers of the army when in England. 

But the ratio of deaths among the private soldiers is considerably 
higher than this, as the following table will show. 


TABLE II. 





Average Annual Ratio 
per 1000 of Authority. 
Mean Strength Died. 


{ 
| Officers, 














2 Reports on 
1] years, from els United 
| 1826 to 1836. Kingdom. 
Household Troops for 73 years, from J amet! s £3 
he Oiite Bterch, TOY candy niche nae wen wi 14 3 | Paceu® 
Dragoon Guards and Dragoons 7% years, from | | 15-3 7 
January, 1330, to March, 1837 .3..-c.ssros- f | y 
27 Regiments of the Line serving at home oe 11°00 19 
PiPeyvears, from 1826 to, 1850. ois oct. sexs: my 


Regiments of the Line in Ireland for 32 wee ins re 
roma 707, £0 AS28467 siccecce ed, ececatnoukees oy ” 


Depots of West India Regiments for 74 Tones 18°3 1 
from January, 1830, to March, 1837 ............ y 

Foot Guards of West India Regiments for a 216 9 
years, from January, 1830, to March, 1837 4 











I have already observed that the increased mortality which occurs 
among our English soldiers when on service in the colonies has been 
erroneously attributed to the misconduct of the men themselves, to 
errors in their diet, to their intemperance, to want of proper clothing 
and proper houses; for as the oficers may be supposed to be as well 
clothed, fed, and lodged in the colonies as they are in England, and, 
being educated men, to be equally temperate everywhere, we ought, if 
these be the only causes of the greater mortality in the ranks, to find 
the officers as healthy abroad as when at home. But in our foreign 
possessions the deaths amongst them have been as follows: — 











Tas_e III. 
| Authority. 
Average — 
Annual Ratio | Statistical Re- 
| per 1000 of port on the 
| Mean Strength | Sickness, &e., 
| Died. | of British 
| | Army. 
Great Britain. Household Cavalry, Dragoon Guards, | 
and Dragoons, for 11 years, from > 9°57 | Page 29 
VS tO SS ORG htop deer aeh ow osntnsiesceadivs 
a Regiments of the Line for 11 years, 11-0 19 
from: 1S265¢0.1836. ieiciiek use toee, ” 
Canada, Upper and Lower, for 17 years, from 1820 ) 
OR eon saa natal j} 109 Alb 
Meibraltar, fOr DIsyvears -.....%.c..mohminsedornepeecdesadepaasees as 13°5 53 4, O08 
Cape of Good Hope, for 13 years, from 1822 to 1834 13°8 pn eaG 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Bermuda, and eet 14:0 41b 
foundland, for 17 years, from 1820 to 1836 _........ ng 
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TasBie I[I1.—Continued. 


Authority. 
Average a 
Annual Ratio | Statistical Re- 
per 1000 of port on the 
Mean Strength | Sickness, &c., 
Died. of British 
Army. 
Mauritius, for 18 years, from 1818 to 1836 ...... 14°7 jo neae 
PORCH NON EC AES. cecuissellie Pied saiindoscnees¥ehasdloonesoudeviansodutis 16°9 wa “ela, 
Povian Pslands fOr 1S Years: f.2.aGs-ssacesssnenmoononiesenssviesnns 17°5 ys 60a 
Ceylon, for 13 years, from 1824 to 1836 wa, 46° ». 90 
we) ter LE» years, from 1815 t0. 1856. ...3...ccssec..aces 46°0 we oll 
Windward and Leeward Command, for 19 ea 42:0 94 
Prony EBES COVES SO: ees ccc. ccxaseesncsocs iA 
Jamaica, for 18 years, from 1819 to 1836... 83°4 geen Se 
Sierra Leone and Cape Coast Command, for ca 209-0 O4 
years, from V8U9 to YOSO "a... as 








It is hereby shown that, in the case of the officers as well as of the 
soldiers of the British Army, service in their native country is less 
detrimental to health and longevity than in any other, not excepting 
the much lauded climates of the Mediterranean. 

Table II. showed, however, that in England the mortality in the 
ranks was much greater than that amongst the officers, and it is im- 
portant to ascertain whether the same disparity exists in our colonies. 

The contrast is made in the following table :— 


TABLE IV. 





Average Annual Ratio per 1000 
of Mean Strength Died. 


Troops 


cea Ci Ge Gee 
| 

| Generally. Osher 
{ 





Great Britain. Household Cavalry. Troops gene- PA Te Te Ube 
rally for 74 years, from 1830 to 
1837. Officers for 11 years, from 
ESQOLO LSS Obl Mi bR ase utes staan 9°57 
Ps Dragoon Guards and Dragoons, for 
74 years, from 1830 to 1837. eal 15°3 
cers for ]1 years, from 1826 to 1836) | 
ae Regiments of the Line. Troops 


generally for 32 years, from 1797 11°00 


to 1828. Officers for 11 bd ene 
from 1826 to USSG 0.8 aoe 

cf Depot of West India Corps. Troops 
generally for 74 years, from 1830 
to 1837. Officers for 11 years, 
from TS26%orlSsG" she. cea. 


me Foot Guards. Troops apes os n-| 


18°5 


7+ years, from 1830 to 1837. 21°6 
for 11 years, from 1826 to a. 

Canada, Upper and Lower. Troops generally for 20 
years, from 1817 to 1836. 835 20°6 


for 17 years, fronr.1820 to 1836 .... 


10°90 
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TaBie IV.—Continued. 


[ Feb. 








Newfoundland. Royal Artillery. Troops generally 
for 12 years, from 1825 to 1836. 
Officers for 17 years, from 1820 to 
ROU) SAAR Reco es cou erent aor epron Pere 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Troops generally 
for 20 years, from 1817 to 1836. 
Officers for 17 years, from 1820 to 
LEC | Foo Cente aren Sic ea Rms eh re Lae. 
Bermudas. Troops generally for 20 years, from 
\ 1817 to 1836. Officers for 17 years, 
from 4320 te T8360... nese... 
Gibraltar. Troops generally for 19 years, from ies 
to 1836. Officers for 19 years........ 
Cape of Good Hope, Cape District. Troops gene- 
rally for 19 years, from 1818 to 
1836. Officers for 13 years, from 
UB22 G0 BES A i... . da lesdsinssonbacaivabguiene-« 
i Kastern Frontier District. Troops 
generally for 13 years, from 1822 
to 1834. Officers for 13 years, 
From: '322 to LOS ..02. cccisseqereee 
Mauritius. Troops generally for 19 years, from 1818 
to 1836. Officers for 19 ‘yer 
PEOm L818 tO ESOO. snc ee 
Malta. Troops generally for 20 years, from i 
Seeeenes to 1836. Officers for 19 years 
Tonian Islands. Troops generally for 20 years, | 
from 1817 to 1836. Officers for; 
LLM TOUS Ve anaes AAR ot RERSES PRRE  onN { 
Ceylon: Troops generally and Officers for 13 fone 
Proms FO24' to 1836 oo... cas sccessee ! 
3 Troops generally for 20 years, from | 
1817 to 1836. Officers for 19 years, ; 
froya 1818 to 183. G...003..icchee eens { 
Windward and Leeward Command. Troops gene- 
rally for 20 years, from 1817 to 
1836. Officers for 19 years, from 
ISIS 46 1856.05... e es ce eee 
Jamaica. ‘Troops generally for 20 years, from 1817 
to 1836. Officers for 18 years, 
from, ABI to PSIG, Aiise...288 34. 
Sierra Leone Command. ‘Troops generally for 18; 
years, from 1819 to 1836. Officers 
for 18 years, from 1819 to 1836 id 
Cape Coast Command. Troops generally for 4 years, | 
from 1823 to 1826. Officers for 
18 years, from 1819 to 1836 ........ | 





Average Annual Ratio per 1000 


Mean Strength Died. 


Troops 


Generally. 





22°0 


18°0 


32°3 


22°2 


15°5 


12:0 


30°5 


18°7 


28°3 


54°5 


750 


85°0 


143°0 


483°0 


668°3 








Officers. 


14°00 


13°50 


13°80 


14°70 


16°90 


17°50 


33°20 


46°00 


42°00 


83°4 


209°00 





Aifmmaele therefore, it is Satoh tabi that 6 human race enjoy 
better health in their own, than in any foreign country, whatever be 
their rank of life, their duties, or the comforts they possess, yet these 
sulvantages do seem, , from the above table, to ward off a portion of the 
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sickness of our colonies, for in some of them, the rate of mortality 
amongst the officers is not the half of what it is amongst the men, and 
it affords a good test of the advantages the officers enjoy, and of how 
much may still be done, by directing attention to the diet, clothing, 
lodging, exercise, and to the mental and moral improvement of the 
troops. At the same time, the comparatively high ratio of deaths, 
universally obtaining, even among the officers when on foreign stations, 
is a convincing proof that the climates of particular countries exercise 
the greatest influence over the health of our troops, and whatever bene- 
fits the men may derive from a superior class of dwellings, better food, 
better clothing, and a higher standard of personal morality, the mor- 
tality amongst their officers, who are in the enjoyment of all these ad- 
vantages, 1s ‘too great to allow us to hope that they will ever compensate 
for the injurious effects of an unhealthy locality. It can hardly be 
supposed that the utmost advantages which the Government could 
bestow on the private soldiers, would exceed those which the officers 
now enjoy, and therefore it follows, that the health of the officers is at 
the highest pitch, to which by these means, the health of the ranks 
could be brought. 

The difference between them now, in the colonies enumerated, may 
be further estimated as follows :— : 








TABLE V. 
Average Annual Ratio per 1000 of 
Mean Strength. 
Of Troops Of Officers Of Troops that 
Dead Dead: could possibly 
be saved. 

Great Britain. Household Cavalry ............ 14°5 } 9-5 54 
aa Dragoon Guards ................ 15° 

Regiments of the Line........ 15°5 110 4°5 

Canada, "Upper ENG PAORCY .scscccsnin OR eaasts 20°0 10°9 Gel 

Nova Santia and New Brunswick ................ 18:0 ; 14:0 10'1 
Ne WEGROLANIG 3. <....s2chsd Ao orsetssovsesoceaderaddpeorwes 22°0 

“SLES G0) Bese SY See er cee Cee oo ae ee 

oot... AR ne si A BA 22 2 13°35 8°7 

Cape of Good Hope, Cape District ............ 15°5 } 13°8 0-0 
- Eastern Frontier District... 12:0 

NN Ed eB 5 wt vga casa WAIN eath 30°5 14°7 15°8 

LE en ee eee ale see ete ot OO a a 18°7 16°9 1:8 

MPRA EYOUSRIVAS 2.2. cccevccsevevacsenstdssosdietessanse 28°3 17°5 10°8 

ne) 08 NG, Pe eS beh eet y LP heed 33°2 21:3 

SPSL carte kee. hog. Aer, oe Bk 750 46°0 29°0 

Bw indward and Leeward Command ............ 85°0 42°0 43°0 

an 9 Os icp tat Ree ROP 143°0 83°4 59°9 

estern Africa, Sierra Leone Command ....| 483:°0 ; 4 
P Cape Coast Command........ 668°3 } ene) eee 








Tables of the mortality among , the officers of our Indian Army 
have been partially furnished in the returns which have been laid 
before Parliament, and other sources also supply sufficient information 
to admit of an opinion being formed as to whether this class are 
subject to as high rates of mortality i in our Eastern empire as have 
been observed to occur among them in other colonies. 
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Mr. Edmonds* supplies the following tables, showing the average 
annual mortality among the officers in each of the Presidencies during 
the twenty years from 1809 to 1828 inclusive. 


TABLE VI. 





Average Mortality per 1000.—Three Presidencies. 





Mean lavernne Total 


Bengal. | Madras.| Bombay 


























































































































RNEROES Living. | Deaths. 

Native Infantry. Ensigns ...........5. 29°5. | 36:0 4. 33°7 | 32°C. 17 980 Zee 
3 Jaeutenants..77.23.5.-7 28°0 | 43°9 | 40:5 | -35°8 |1,384 992 

5 Captus: savas ates 34°83 | 45°3 | 41-4 | 39°83 | S54 438 

x Majors 7.n0.c.2aneee 41-0) 48°68 4) 49°8 | 45°3 | - T30 (= TNS 

All above Ranks of Native Infantry...) 30:5 | 43°2 | 40°2 | 36°7 |2,445 |1,796 
Same of Cavalry and Artillery ............ | 21°3 | 30:1 | 344 | 285 | ost | 326 
Ranks higher than Major............000. | 46°7 | 49°4 | 57°5 | 49°5 293 1 290 

| | 

Assistant Surgeons <.....desssleesese / 321 | 445 | 42-9 | 37-9 | 383 | 290 
SIU CONS Lac Sac wiantiveicetauyslletusneai tras | 38-4 | 45:4 | 40-4 | 41-3 | 182 | 150 





Note.—The following table is furnished by M. Quetelet, at the rate 
per 1000. 








RANKS. Bombay, Bengal. Madras. 
EUS OUN SIS Bal aA rer Moen et es 57°4 d9°4 | 54°0 
Lieutenant-Colonels ......ccccccccisceee 54° 48°4 | 611 
PRA OS ee: icons odin ites Sse tet da lsksbws danodss Ovencses oT °7 | 41:0 54°2 
COLD UEC ae san Re een ra ORR © Mana 37°8 J4°5 50°2 
PeMC MANES, ...-c0n<avaaievaivow nets meee 39°6 27°5 41°7 
SUNG EC SGA entree RSP ae Ce 315 | 23°4 38°0 
| 








and he adds, “the general mean of all ranks, including surgeons and 
assistant-surgeons was 38°50. : 

“* During the last 20 years, there died of the army of Bengal 1,184 
officers, or 59°2 annually, of the average number of 1897 individuals 
this gives 31:2 per 1000T;” and Captain Henderson give the following 
numbers as the annual rate of mortality in the three Presidencies:— 


EMG AL 2.h clei dni TMA scien 31:2 per 1000 
Bombay elas ied clecdooee: 39°4 > 
DRATAS) i502, Seek awoon ene AA OF Sy, 


If the tables furnished by Mr. Edmonds and M. Quetelet be 
contrasted with the mortality among the officers in Britain, the climate 
of our Indian empire will be found to form no exception to that of our 


* Lancet, 1837—1838, vol. ii. June 23rd. 
tT M. A. Quetelet on Man, 1842, p. 111. 
¢ Johnston and Martin on Tropical Climates, 1841, p. 41. 
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other colonies in its unfavourable action on the health of our country- 
men. 

















Tase VII. 
Officers. 
| Average | 
| Annual Ratio — 
per 1000 of 

Mean Strength | 

Died. | 

Great Britain. Household Cavalry, ees 9°5 | 
Guards, and Dragoons............ | 

‘Ss Regiments of the Line ............ 11°0 ) 

| Bengal Native Infantry up to Major, 20 years, | 30-5 | 

Po 7e00lte Tene Lene bes ey eke res f| | 

Bombay Native Infantry up to Major, 20 ate 40°2 | 
HOU CONES 200 ier a atte atenoecssyrecste tear ee: SI 

| Madras Native Infantry up to Major, 20 soe il 43-2 

PSO DRC OF EZ 28) ios 8s, craked tadbsenuestencheontondts Alcon }| 


{ 
} 
| i 

} 


| | } 





It would appear from this that the causes which exert so injurious 
an influence on the lives of the officers in other colonics likewise prevail 
in the East Indies; but from the following table it will be noticed that 
there is here likewise a great disparity between the mortality of the 
officers and their men. 


TABLE VIII. 





Average Annual Ratio per 1000 
of Mean Strength Died. 














Of Officers. All Ranks, 
Bengal for 20 years. Officers from 1809 to ban 305 73.8 
Prmks S16 258to 1684 AA Ade 
Bombay for 20 years. Officers from 1809 to 1828.) é : 
Re 6 VOLE toes acta ceceorattticmdile oar 50°7 


Madras for 20 years. Officers from 1809 to 1828. .... 43°2 | 69°7 





It may, however, be said that the periods examined in Bengal and 
Bombay being different for each grade, and the rates of mortality in 
the three Presidencies being calculated for all the officers of the native 
troops spread over the whole of India in several hundred cantonments, 
while the European soldiers in the Company’s service are located in at 
most thirty or forty stations, any fair comparison is thereby rendered 
impossible; and, certainly, the table just given is open to both objec- 
tions, but it is in our power to contrast the mortality among officers 
and men of the same regiments, occupying the same cantonments, and 
seldom a hundred yards apart from each other; the information being 
drawn from Dr. Geo. Pearse’s Reports on the Madras Army. 
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TABLE IX, 


Average Annual Ratio per 1000. 
of Mean Strength Died. 








Troops 
ORO. Genoraty: 
Great Britain. Household Cavalry......ccccesesees \ 9:5 14°5 
nr Dragoon Guards and Dragoons........ PSS 
” 27 Regiments of the Line on see 11°0 
BREE ACR (3h. F ly gies asttcacnsp ance meee mae ve 
“A 27 Regiments of the Line in Ireland ait 15°5 
Depots of West India Regiments ...::.is:cojsc0.-jedsesaaraces: iiss 18°3 
Bangalore, Hussar Officers for 8 years, from 1830 
to 1838. Troopers 9 years, from 8°62 25°81 
1829 to A B28... vith: soahorhes cam anaes saree: 
an H.M. Infantry Officers and Rank | 
and File for 8 years, from 1831 to l 27°68 35°47 
15) olan, Rep ier Prapen teen er rane ns Sam Mle (ar 
Trichinopoly. H.M. Officers and Rank and File 
8 years, viz., 1829, 1831, 1833 to 22°14 38°00 


E837, and VSS eee ent Corea eens 

‘Moelmayne. H.M. Infantry Officers for 10 years, 
from 1829 to 1840. Rank and File 27°70 279 
11 years, from 1829 to 1840............ 

Cananore. Officers for 13 years, from 1829 to 1841. 


Rank and File 10 years, from 1829 29°0 37°69 
i 6 LEIS iti accor pt eee 
Fort St. George (Madras Fort). Officers for 7 years 
and Rank and File for 10 years, 33°81 43°64 
from. 1829 to 18365522 Berio si.ies 
Bellary. H.M. Infantry Officers and Rank and File, ; ; 
10 years, from 1829 to 1838.......... }} 48°75 oe 
Decum@er goad, och Mi. sPMLANEry........0is.aiorcensrvencoserssoess 51°09 71°68 





It is thus apparent that the native of Britain encounters the same 
or equally noxious influences in India as in other colonies, although it 
may be confidently stated, that in the times of peace, such as most of 
the above-mentioned periods, the officers of H.M. regiments who are 
serving in India possess comforts and conveniences which their com- 
rades enjoy in no other part of the empire, not even in England. Not- 
withstanding which the deaths amongst the officers of the three Presi- 
dencies are three times more numerous than they would be in England, 
and the mortality in the ranks is proportional. 

Some portion of these deaths may, no doubt, be attributable, 
amongst the oflicers as well as the men, to the nature of the duties and 
habits which an active military life requires, but there are still many 
deaths in excess which no peculiarities can sufficiently account for, and 
which, whether among officers or men, must be attributed solely to the 
climate of the locality in which they serve. 

To this all-important point, therefore in my view of the subject, 
though I am far from undervaluing any endeavours for the improve- 
ment of the general condition and prospects of the soldier, [ trust ere 
long to see the attention of. the proper authorities more especially 
directed. 
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Statistics of Mendicancy. 
By Sir Jonny P. Borznav, Bart., F.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Swansea, 
14th August, 1848.] 


Tue statistics of mendicancy in the united empire, if they could be 
correctly collected and compiled, would be a valuable addition to our 
knowledge, and lead to many important conclusions for the manage- 
ment and employment of our poor, enabling us more correctly “to 
appreciate the large funds devoted to these purposes, I fear, how- 
ever, that no means at present exist for this general object. In the 
mean time, it may not be uninteresting to the statistical section to 
receive and consider the accompanying Tables drawn up from the books 
of the Mendicity Society of London, and which show the progress 
which Irish mendicancy has made on that society by quinquennial 
periods from 1827-8 to 1847-8. 

The figures in the last column of No. I. indicate the number of 
meals given, mo¢ the number of individuals; and as it appears from 
the day books of the society, that in a month the same individual on 
an average has been relieved four times, the total number of meals 
_ given to Irish in January, 1828, being 379; this number divided by 
4 would suppose 95 individuals relieved: while in J anuary, 1848, the 
number of meals given to Irish was 21,578, which similarly divided 
by 4, would suppose 5,396 individuals relieved, showing the enormous 
increase between the two periods of about 5300 per cent., or 53 
upon 1, 

To ascertain how many of these were adults, we must remember 
that children are relieved under the same ticket with their parents, 
and as by return No. 1, it appears that the tickets presented in 
December 1847 and January 1848, were in round numbers respec- 
tively 50 per cent. of the number of meals distributed, it seems fair to 
assume that 50 per cent., or half of the 5,396, viz., 2,698, were grown 
up persons, while in 1828, following the same rule, they only amounted 
to 474. 

These mendicants being almost entirely of the lowest order, the 
society has established a stone-yard, mill, and oakum-room, as labour 
tests of destitution; and as Table No. II. shows that in January 
1848, 1,989 (say 2,000 in round numbers) were employed in these 
establishments, it would at first sight appear that this number repre- - 
sented the able-bodied destitute, but this is not the case. The same 
individuals being put to work repeatedly, and though no very exact 
account can be made out from the books, it is the opinion of old 
experienced officers, that on an average, each individual in the month 
of January has been employed 4 separate times, by which number, 
therefore, if we divide 2,000, the total return of employed, we shall 
have the approximation to the real number of able-bodied destitute 
persons who accepted the labour test and obtained food, and some 
small pay for limited periods, viz., 500. But this will not afford a 
fair view of. the usual proportion of persons employed to persons 
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relieved, as the pressure was so great in January 1848, that food was 
obliged to be given without the labour test. 

It is curious to observe, that while Irish mendicancy appears to 
have so much increased, English has not only not kept pace with it, 
but by Table I. scarcely varies in amount in 1848 from the original 
return in 1828, though it increased in 1832-3 and 1837-8 considerably, 
and decreased again in 1842-3, the former being severe winters, the 
latter a mild winter, showing the natural result of more or less em- 
ployment according to the variations of the seasons. 

In the endeavour to ascertain the causes of this increase of Irish 
mendicancy, we may class as casual, the severe winters, and the late 
failure of potato-crops in Ireland; and as permanent, the establishment 
of refuge-bouses and soup-kitchens in the metropolis, and the practical 
alteration in the management of the Poor Law under the directions of 
the Commissioners in the years 1837-8 and 1839. Before that period 
it was a general practice in the metropolitan parishes to refuse relief to 
wanderers on the ground that they had no settlement in the parish. 
Since that time it has been held that a wandering mendicant, if he 
becomes destitute and applies for relief, has as good a legal right to it 
as any other person in a similar condition. The returns in Table 
No. I. of the meals given in 1833 and 1838, which were severe 
winters, and 1846 and 1847, when the crops failed, are evidence of the 
former supposition, while Table No. LV. appears to support the latter 
supposition, as it shows that in January 1848, the number of applicants 
twelve days before the Refuge for the Destitute was opened was only 
714, while in the twelve subsequent days it amounted to 2,537; and 
Table No. I. shows an increase of applicants to the Mendicity Society in 
an accelerated ratio from the date of the Poor Law alteration, apparently 
supporting the same supposition. We should arrive at this conclusion 
also by mere reasoning, as the certainty of a night’s lodging gratis 
must facilitate the coming to London of mere idle vagrants, who 
could thus take the chance of a day’s begging in the streets, unchecked 
by the previously existing difficulty of a home for the night. 

It is probable that the pressure upon the Mendicity Society in the 
winter of 1847-8, which prevented the possibility of making the usual 
full inquiry before giving relief, or the full carrying out of the labour 
test, removed some restraint from mendicancy, and brought more 
applicants to London, to which there can scarcely be a doubt that the 
soup-kitchen of Mr. Cochrane, in Leicester Square, which gave indis- 
criminately, must have contributed. 

There is reason to surmise, though it is, perhaps, impossible to 
prove, that another curious cause contributed to the influx of Irish to 
London, viz.; that the low lodging housekeepers where the vagrants 
habitually sleep found means to obtain tickets of the Mendicity Society, 
and by offering them as so many orders for food to those who would 
lodge with them, attracted old mendicants and induced new ones to 
flock to London. 

The communication between persons of this class might be sup- 
posed scarcely rapid enough to support this suggestion, did not Table 
No. VI. show, that on the two days previous to the closing of the 
society’s office, on the death of the assistant-manager in April 1848, 
there were 697 cases; the following day not an applicant appeared, 
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affording the strongest evidence of the rapidity with which information 
spreads itself through this class of vagrants and their keenness to profit 
by it. 

: The natural tendency of the New Poor Law in Ireland being to 
check the former indiscriminate almsgiving, has probably caused many 
of those who were thus previously supported to seek their fortunes in 
England, and caused an influx of them especially into the metropolis. 

These appear to me to be the most probable causes of the increase 
of Irish mendicancy in London, as shown by the tables; and that it 
arises from an influx of fresh individuals, and not mere pressure on 
those long resident in the metropolis, 1s proved by the fact that the 
number of applicants from 26th April to 27th June, 1847, before a 
six months’ residence in London was required, was 7,212; while in 
1848, from 28th April to 24th June, after this rule came into operation, 
the applicants were only 785, being somewhat more than a tithe of the 
former number, or nearly as 1 to 10. 


Comparative Statement of the number of Mendicants applying at the Society's 
Office at the undermentioned periods. 










‘ Trish Trish 
Dates. — Persons, | English. | Irish, | long time | short time 
resident. | resident, 




























2,413 | 1,056 | 1,357 | 1,332 25 








—— 


December Ist to 31st, 1838 





January Ist to 3lst, 1839 4,682)\. 2,904: | 1718 0, 1,709 9 
December Ist to 31st, 1839 2,802 1- 2.173 629 595 34 
January Ist to 31st, 1840 5092 |) 35640 | - 15752) 1 1,689 63 
December Ist to 31st, 1840 B3247F 1 25072 709 695 14 
January Ist to 3lst, 1841 9,707 | 6,956 | 2,751 | 2,479 2/2 
December Ist to 31st, 1841 6,058.41 ,537 |. 4,521 | 4,391 130 
January Ist to 3lst, 1842 9,906 | 3,441 | 6,465 | 6,341 124 
December Ist to 31st, 1842 ALO | ABG7 + 2,559~)° 2348 221 
January Ist to 31st, 1843 95725: | 1,916 127,909 | 7,116 793 
December Ist to 31st, 1843 4,528 .|.1,507 | 3,021 | 2,579 442 
January Ist to 31st, 1844 7,068: \.3,027 | 4,041) | 2,977 1,064 
December Ist to 31st, 1844 AjS77 | V,tl4 |.3,763 | 2,955 808 
January Ist to 31st, 1845 2G) | 780°) 7487-1 6,198 1,289 


5,561 | 1,344 | 4,217 | 3,060 1,157 
7,090 | 1,989 | 5,107 | 3,227 1,874 


December Ist to 31st, 1845 
January Ist to 31st, 1846 






December Ist to 31st, 1846 9,220 | 1,482 | 7,238 16,008 1,730 
January Ist to 31st, 1847 19,145 | 1,871 |17,274 | 3,253 | 14,021 
December Ist to 31st, 1847 15,679 Zo 14,943 | 2,357 12,586 
January Ist to 31st, 1848 | 10,919 |22,296 | 718 |21,578 | 2,989 | 18,598 








The most probable remedy which seems to be suggested by this 
investigation, is, | think, to discontinue all establishments which hold 
out food or lodgings to mendicants without inquiry as to character or 
a labour test, whether in unions, refuges, or soup-kitchens, or the 
Mendicity Society, and to provide for the destitute wanderer, and the 
necessary circulation of the working-classes by the establishment of 
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district receiving- houses under the direction and superintendence of the 
police, where, for a limited time, food and lodging might be afforded 
and labour required. It. is believed that so large a portion of the 
metropolitan mendicants, especially the Irish, would not be disposed 
to come thus under the protecting cognizance of the police, that such 
refuge-houses need not be numerous and would not be expensive, and 
would supply the really deserving labourer moving in search of work 
with a temporary resource and refuge, while they would check and 
discover the idle mendicant, and bring him fairly under the power of the 
Vagrant Act. This plan would also enable the unions to improve 
the comfort of their inmates, a thing much to be desired, as their 


number would thereafter be limited to those poor belonging to some 


parish within the union, and all attention be directed to them. 


TaBe I, 


Comparative Statement of the number of English and Irish Applicants at 
oe aes since the Year Figeth 


















































| Tickets | Trish Trish Excess 
above 12\under 12} Total | of Irish} Grand 
DATES: pre-  |English.| months | months over REMARKS. 
sented. in in Irish. |English.| Total. 
London.|London. 
st oe to 3let, 477 172 91 263 740 | Excess of English 
list Ben. to Blst;9 over Irish, 214 
oo ; : 781 275 104 379 ; 1160 | Do. Do. 402 
Ist Jan. ee eae rt 3668 | 1150 373 | 1523 5191 | Do. Do. 2145 
a oe a 1390 241 65 306 1696} Do. Do. 1084 
Ist eo : 5269 5338 589 | 5927 658 | 11,196 
ae pag te ‘ia 4 1567 | 2318 221 | 2589 972 | 4106 
ee ds 1816 | 7116} 793] 7909| 6093} 9725 
He Pri = ae 7104 736 | 2357 | 12,586 | 14,943 | 14,207 | 15,679 
Ist san. to 31st} yoo19 | 718 | 2989 | 18,589 | 21,578 | 20,860 | 22,296 | Supposed to ap- 
wo Sees Fee proximate to the 
number of 5500 
toa individuals. 
eee 1848, 286 60 54 627 68] 621 741 | Rather more than 
Voorsece 11 Irish to 1 Eng- 
lish; about 103 
Irish not twelve 
months in Eng- 
land tol English. 
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TABLE II. 


Statement of the Number of Applicanis employed at the Society’s Work 
Establishments at the undermentioned periods. 





Men To Women 



































sent to to TOTAL. 
Stone Mill. Oakum 
Yard, Room. 
From 26th Oct. to 28th Nov., 1885 .. 109 139 106 854 
5; ©6380th Nov; to 3lst Dec., 5, .- 138 102 87 327 
pe ist dane toerd Jan, S50) ~. 233 124 LO 476 
= 20th Jan; toi27th Reb... ssi)o<5 202 133 143 483 
682 498 460 1640 |Total in 4 months. 
», 20th Oct. to 27th Nov., 1841 .. 58 835 LU 504 
5, podth Nov. to. 3lst Dec., 3 .. 128 380 114 622 
sy IstJan. to 29th Jan., 1842.... 443 508 229 1180 
7 olst Jan. to 26th Feb., 55: .. 333 534 154 1021 
962 1757 608 3327 Ditto. 
», 26th Oct. to 28th Noy., 1846 .. 294 42 12] 457 
5) ovth Nov. to 3lst Dec., .;, .. 446 59 195 700 
yy st Jan. to 23rd Jan., 1847 .. 267 38 113 418 
so 26th Jan. to 20th Feb.,. 49 - i: 873 201 203 777 
1380 340 632 2352 Ditto. 
»» 28rd Oct. to 27th Nov., 1847 .. 982 | 905 882 873 
Seren NOV. torslst Dees. 5, ° << 239 534 664 1437 
y lst Janecto 29th Jan. 84s... 799 
” 29th Jan? to d6th Feb, ., ..1 2)? 743 lL aten 130} | 1989 
274 689 806 1769 
1107 2180 2651 6068 Ditto. 
TaB_e III. 


Comparative Statement of the Number of Applicants by 1 icket in 1826, 
1827, 1828, and 1848, 




















1826. 1828. 1848. 
Fe | ES ete eh es 
a\s Z| 2\es als 
gle aie a |e le 
ey te a1 3 a4 oe ig ae 
al pe ° Le u . e 
ed a ees a tee Pe Toe BS og ee 
° ° bee a i) ° sl SG ° ° = es ° ° om a 
alae) be fo oa e | ol soso See Ee Sul go Seite 
GZIAiGpetaitiAaAlatetaliaialeial(A+te 1s 
April 98. ..5... 16 | 31 | 21 | 10} 24 | 49 | 27 | 22710} 11] 6] 5 F321 89} 91 80 
Par ee 13 | 24 | 10 | 14 |Suniday | .. 18 | 18} 18 | .& #38) |.67 | 25 | 32 
7 30.0%. . | Sunday -- B16 | 24) 12) 12812135) 8 | 7 {[Suniday}.. | .. 
May fos... 17 | 28 | 15113927 | 46/15 | 8r fll} 12] 7 | 57 43] si | 13] 68 
Ne, ere 10/19/11! 84$18| 28116] 124717} 29 | 16 | 13 § 382 } 624 13 | 49 
Se Ona yose | 281 OF | 16186 | 19° 98) IT 22-8 28). 33°|-o1 | 12824 | 46-[ 14 | 30 
sits PAE NR 18 | 33| 5 | 28 | 27 | 36 | 20 | 16 |Suniday .. 1 30 | 67 | 12 | 55 
Se yarns 97195 | 10 | IIS) 22; 13 f OF I7 | TFT lO! OF TST 38 1 AE | 17 
es Oe sts 20 | 37 | 11 | 26 [Sunjday 204.32." 9 1-93. 017 $28 |: 16:)-18 
30° EES S8 . |Suniday 17 82 f kG \ 16 16 |) 22 | 27 5 fSunj|day 
oe «2 | 24) 35113 | 22819] 361 1s] 214131171 8| 9F19 | 28} 17 | 11 
§ .. | 251 30) 12 | 18 F21 | 98} 231 TOF 11 1 15) 6 | OE T4} Is} 9} 9 
BAD 2 02 23:35 | YE} 249251} 33. 1) St IEE bob tf 9} IDF ID PIS PE g 
#. LL.c.ce_| 24 | 34) 13 |. 21 | 18 | 33 | 11 | 22 bSuniday|.. | .. LIE | 18 | 7 |} -6 
3» 22 ..:. | 14/25} 6} 194141} 34/19) 16F 9] 9] 6] 387 26! 46 | 25 | 21 





249 |407 |153 |254 (260 |439 (218 [221 9192 |253 |136 |117 }310 [588 {181 |40 
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TABLE IV. 


The Refuges for the Destitute first opened on the 10th January, 
1838. The following is a comparative statement of the number of 
applicants at the Society’s office a fortnight before and after that period. 








BEFORE | AFTER 
December 27, 1837 ........ £138. “iy wenuary 10, W888." lazer. 96 
me DON Cite ene 40 | +o 1 ai ale actin 95008 126 
i 7 OS a is. 2 5 ee 4] * | PARENT aN UNE yA) oh Ca 152 
6 BU a len a 49 i BS ass Bee 161 
Sunday Sunday 
January» 1;.1838 sic 55 6 Lat Pees 156 
Rr at ea ee 46 3 LG Hii ke een 164 
a Be Mle at Nal So ; RS cee Ck aes thee 170 
As / el a ANS 2 ee 65 oe ab hei st eel 172 
- Bat Ss 1 Bic 79 S | he Med eat he 199 
3 Ce Ma ek Eee 67 5 20: heed Boies See, 402 





TABLE V. 


Society opened with the new rude in operation on the 28th April, 


1848. 
From the above period to the 24th June, (two months) there 


wereidpplicants fOr WOMWEE:..3.0cR cece satees vee ea eee 785 
Society’s operations in 1847, from 26th April to 27th June, when 
relief was almost indiscriminately given ..........c.06 7212 
TaBLe VI. 
We closed on the Thursday night—on Wednesday. ............ 337 cases 
PHUErsday...ccicviscessst oO. 55 
697 44 


After closing, no appearance of an application, in consequence of 
: oe I ag AM) 

printed notices having been posted freely at the Society’s house, refuges, 
and workhouses, and in the neighbourhood. 





Analysis of the Report of Surgeon F. P. Strong, of the Bengal Army, 
to the Bengal Government for 1847, of the Mortality in the Jails of 
the 24 Pergunnahs, Calcutta. By Livur.-Corone, W. H. Sykes, 
V.P.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 206th November, 1848.] 


Dr. Srrone has been good enough to transmit to me recently his 
Official Report for 1847 to the Bengal Government of the Sickness 
and Mortality in the Jails of the 24 Pergunnahs. Dr. Strong has had 
medical charge of these jails for many years, and has distinguished 
himself by the benevolent perseverance with which he has experimented 
in various ways to improve the health of the prisoners in his charge, 
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and diminish the high rate of mortality that appears generally to 
result from confinement in the jails in India. Ventilation, exercise, 
occupation, and diet, have engaged his attention, but particularly the 
latter; and to having effected an improvement in the diet, by an 
increase of animal food and condiments, Dr. Strong attributes a decidedly 
diminished annual mortality among the prisoners. Dr. Strong’s report 
comprises the prisoners in the Allipore Jail, who are confined for life, 
and whose annual average number, from 1836 to 1847 inclusive, 
ranged from 1,066 to 1,507, and the average for the whole period was 
1301; it comprises also the temporary prisoners in the Zillah jails, 
varying from 611 to 902, the average for the period being 769; and, 
finally, the Insane Hospital patients, for the same period, varying from 
186 in 1816, to 202 in 1847, in 1824 the number being as low as 102. 
Dr. Strong supplies figured statements from official records, of the 
sickness and mortality in the several jails under the old and new 
diet systems, and in the Insane Hospital; but, as my object is rather 
to call the attention of the Society to a remarkable cholera return for 
thirty-one years than to discuss the general mortality in jails in India, 
it will suffice to mention that in all the jails under Dr. Strong, for the 
first sixteen years, from 1820 to 1836, the mortality was 81 per cent. 
per annum, and for the last eleven years, from 1836 to 1847, the 
mortality was reduced to 5°57 per cent. per annum, the mortality of 
the native inhabitants of Calcutta being, in the last period, 4°64 per 
cent.; the greatest mortality in the jails, as in Calcutta, being in the 
coldest months. 

To show the effect of improved rations, of two meals per diem 
instead of one, Dr. Strong adduces the prisoners confined for life in the 
Allipore Jail, who never leave the precincts of the jail, as contrasted 
with the prisoners in the other jails, who had only one meal per diem 
until latterly, when the. mortality with them was also reduced to 
nearly the same amount as in the Allipore Jail. The annual deaths, 
inclusive of those from cholera, inthe Allipore Jail, from 1836 to 1847, 
both years inclusive, varied from 2°99 per cent. to 9°80 per cent., the 
average being 5:60 per cent. In the other four suburban and Zillah 
jails the annual per centage mortality varied, as the diet was changed, 
from bad to indifferent and good, From 1836 to 1847 inclusive, Dr. 
Strong gives eight periods in which he shows that in the first period, 
with insufficient diet, the mortality was 7:95; in the second period of 
26 months, with a good diet, the mortality was reduced to 4°3 per 
cent.; for two periods of 15 and 12 months, the former diet was 
restored, and the mortality rose respectively to 9°44 and 7°71 per cent., 
2°69 per cent. of the larger amount, however, being attributable to 
cholera, in 1842. For the next four periods, the good diet of the 
rations daily was restored, and the mortality fell respectively to 5°65, 
4°76, 3°16, and 3°91 per cent. 

The average of deaths in the Lunatic Asylum for ten years, from 
1833 to 1842, was 16°9 per cent., and for five years, from 1843 to 
1847, the mortality was 17°3 per cent., which Dr. Strong shows from 
tables that he quotes to be infinitely less than in the asylums in 
Europe. At Sunavra, in Italy, the deaths are represented as 42°5 per 
cent.; at Paris, 35°6 per cent.; and at ten asylums, in 1837, in 
England, 21 per cent. 
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Table of Mortality of the Allipore Jail Prisoners for Life who never leave the J 
the great health they enjoyed over the Zillah Prisone 
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ynd, intended to show, as the Prison Discipline Committee in their Report observe, 
the food of the latter class was improved. 
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Dr. Strong gives a table showing the advantage of exercise and 
amusement to lunatic patients, and says:—“The employment and 
amusement of the convalescent insanes are various. When the floors 
became so damp from age that they could not lie upon them, they 
constructed raised platforms of bamboo for beds themselves. Singing, 
dancing, cards (not gambling), the drum, fife, &c., are encouraged; 
some women spin, some make cloth, pick coffee, rice, &c., and the 
insane men who exercise in the open air, have, for many years been 
constantly engaged in sowing, transplanting, and rearing coffee, a 
quantity of which was packed up and sent, by the ship “* Warrior,” 
to the Hon. Court of Directors, in 1832, and some to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and was highly approved by the London brokers.” 
Every description of gardening has been adopted by those wiiling to 
work, and this activity has been, Dr. Strong thinks, the chief means 
of curing and discharging many. When the American cotton seed 
was introduced, the insanes were amongst the first to raise the plants; 
large quantities of Otaheite sugar-cane have been produced by their 
labour, and cuttings of the cane, cotton, and coffee plants have been 
sent to various parts of India from the garden of the Insane Hospital. 
The cactus plant has been extensively reared, and the cochineal insect 
produced. The Spanish arnato, the Sapan Wood of Commerce, 
mulberry plants, and the cassada which produces tapioca, have all 
been cultivated; and latterly the aloe, from the fibre of which rope of 
great strength has been made. I mention these facts to show that the 
celebrated Hanwell Asylum system had a prototype in India. 

The second return of Asiatic cholera to our shores, after an absence 
of sixteen years, gives considerable interest to the most complete table 
of cholera statistics for 31 years, from 1817, the date of its first record 
in Calcutta, to 1847 inclusive, that has hitherto been compiled. I say 
the date of the first record, because there can be little doubt, although 
its ravages were not systematically recorded before, that it was nothing 
less than the cholera that ravaged the Mahratta army under Hurree 
Punt, on the Toongboodra River, in 1786*; and it is equally a matter of 
certainty, that Sir Edward Hughes’s squadron suffered from the malady 
when off Ceylon, in 1782; and Arungzebe’s army also, at the siege of 
Bijepoor, in 1657, suffered from it. Indeed, Dr. Allan Webb, Professor 
of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, in the Calcutta Medical College, 
in a second edition of his “ Pathologia Indica,” published in the present 
year, quotes passages from Hippocrates, Whang-shoo-ho, his contempo- 
rary in China, and Susruta, the greatest Hindoo medical authority, to 
show that the disease called Asiatic cholera was known in the earliest 
times in Greece, China, and India. It matters not much whether it be 
of ancient or modern date, beyond the assurance involved in the fact of 
its antiquity, that neither its supposed frightful ravages, nor the other 
pestilences to which man is subject, have prevented the gradual spread 
of his race all over the earth; genera of gigantic and wonderful animals 
have been created and disappeared, but war, and famine, and plague 
oppose their barriers in vain to the steady increase of the human race. 

Dr. Strong’s remarkable table contains, not only instructive facts 


* Hurree Punt, in his own hand, writes, ‘‘The loss sustained by the Army in 
consequence of the Cholera Morbus is very great. Medicines are liberally supplied; 


some do recover, but by far the greater part die.’’—Grant Duff’s History of the 
Mahrattas, vol. iii., p. 17. 
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for the professional man, but consolatory assurances that ought to 
alleviate the usual panic that pervades all classes of society into which 
the cholera unhappily intrudes. I have shown, in a paper pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Statistical Society, upon the Vital Sta- 
tistics of the East India Company’s Armies in India, for 20 years, 
both European and Native, that the deaths to the strength from 
cholera amongst Europeans in Bengal, was 1°15 per cent. of the 
strength, and for one year (1843) only in that period, it attained a 
maximum rate of 2°13 per cent.; amongst the native troops in Bengal, 
the average for 20 years was 0°22 per cent., once only, in 1843, having 
attained nearly a third per cent. Amongst the Europeans in Madras the 
average mortality was 0°427 per cent. to the strength, and a maximum 
rate of 1:379 per cent. occurred in 1825,—in 1843 the rate was only 
0°219; amongst the native troops the average mortality was 0°583 per 
cent., but a maximum rate occurred, as in Bengal, in 1843, of 1385 per 
cent. Amongst the European troops in Bombay the average mortality 
to strength for 20 years, was 0°565 per cent., a maximum rate in 
1:912 per cent. having occurred in 1842, preceding the fatal year of 
Bengal and Madras; the average mortality of the native troops of 
Bombay was 0°281 per cent., a maximum rate of 0°598 occurring in 
1842, The average mortality of all the European troops of the: Hast 
India Company in all India for 20 years was 0°724 per cent. of the 
strength, and of the native troops 0°342 per cent. 

It is satisfactory to find these results in close. conformity to 
those of Dr. Strong’s table, which are founded upon facts obtained under 
such favourable circumstances for their accurate accumulation; having 
the parties within the four walls of prisons, controlling their actions and 
their diet, and having daily records of their condition. J am not aware 
that for so lengthened a period as thirty-one consecutive years, any other 
cholera return exists, similar to that of Dr. Strong, who had such unusual 
facilities for investigating the frightful disease in all its various phases. 

The return embraces the number of prisoners, the number of cholera 
sick, and the number of cholera deaths for every month of every year 
from 1817 to 1847, both inclusive. The first striking feature of the 
table is that there is not any one year of the whole series in which 
there was not cholera in the jails; and what is equally remarkable, 
with exceptions to be mentioned, there was not any one month of any 
year in which the cholera was not present among the prisoners. The 
exceptions are, the month of January in the years 1840 and 1845; 
April, 1840 and 1845; June, 1831 and 1845; September, 1832 and 
1841; October, 1841 and 1846; November, 1843 and 1847; and 
December, 1839 and 1841. The months of February, March, May, 
July, and August, were never free from cholera in any one year. The 
disease, therefore, took its place with the ordinary diseases to which 
man is subject in India at all times,—dysentery, fevers, liver, spleen, 
and all the ills that flesh is heir to, and yet the average mortality from 
cholera to the strength, for 31 years, was exactly one per cent.; the 
average mortality from all causes, for 27 years, being 711 per cent. 
in the jails of the 24 Pergunnahs, while the mortality in Calcutta, for 
the same period, was 4°64 per cent. Here we have a most important 
and consolatory fact; the disease, permanently located within the 
_ walls of prisons, under the most favourable circumstances for its deve- 
lopment and spread, from the constrained juxtaposition of parties, 
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produced only 6,531 cases in 31 years to an annual average strength 
of 1,863, or about 114 per cent.; so that, whether the cholera be 
contagious or be not contagious, only one in nine persons was suscep- 
tible of taking the disease, when constantly exposed to its influence, 
and only one-eleventh of those who took the disease died; the average 
loss of those treated for 31 years, being 8°86 per cent. 

The next great feature of the table, is the effect of temperature 
upon the amount of cases, and upon the intensity of the mortality; 
and it is shown, that the mortality nearly follows the course of tem- 
perature, the greatest number of deaths being in the ‘coldest and 
hottest months, as is the case in Calcutta, from diseases of all classes. 
But, although contrasted temperatures appear to occasion increased 
mortality in cholera cases, the relation ceases at this point, for the 
cases are fewest in the cold months, and most numerous in the hot 
months. For instance, in the months of November, December, January, 
and February, the proportion of cases to strength is respectively 0°92, 
0°82, 0°68, and 0°89 per cent.; that is to say, under 1 per cent. per 
month; while, in the hot months of March, April, May, and the 
comparatively hot months of August and September, the number of 
cases were respectively 1°10, 1°14, 1°09, 1°01, and 1:06 per cent.; 
that is to say, somewhat above 1 per cent. December is the only © 
cold month in which the deaths are under 1 per cent. (0°88) of the 
strength; which is the more curious, as the preceding month cf 
November is characterised by an average mortality, for 31 years, 
of 1°23 per cent. The mortality in the cold months of January and 
February was respectively 1°10 and 1°26 per cent., and for March, 
April, and May, 1°50, 1°27, and 1:25 per cent. The setting in of the 
monsoon in June, reducing the temperature to amedium state between 
the cold and hot months, and saturating the air with moisture until 
the month of October, appears to have a decided effect, both upon the 
number of cholera cases and the intensity of its mortality; the per 
centage mortality is reduced nearly one-half in these months, amount- 
ing respectively to 0°59, 0°51, 0°68, 072, and 0°97 per cent. An 
equable temperature and elevated hygrometric state of the air, would 
appear, therefore, to be unfavourable to the spread of cholera, and to 
influence decidedly the ratio of the mortality. 

Another great feature of the table exhibits some very anomalous 
characters; and that is, the apparently capricious changes in the 
amount of the annual mortality amongst the cases treated, but whether 
resulting from atmospheric causes, the idiosyncracy of individuals, or’ 
changes in the mode of treatment, Dr. Strong’s report does not afford 
any evidence. Tor instance, the first year of the record of the cholera 
(1817), the deaths were 5°26 per cent. of the cases treated, the number 
of cases being 513. The next year, 1818, the deaths were 10°42 per cent. 
in 307 cases, the next two years, the mortality rose to above 12 per cent. 
in 285 and 391 cases respectively. The rate of annual loss then fell 
gradually until 1824, when it was only 2°87 per cent. in 414 cases, 
The mortality then gradually rose annually, until 1834, in which year 
it was 17°47 per cent. in 103 cases. The next year it fell to 4:29 per 
cent. in 163 cases, and it continued very moderate until 1840, when it 
suddenly jumped from 6°45 per cent, in 31.cases in 1839, to 19°69 
per cent. in 66 cases in 1840. The next year the maximum mortality of 
the whole period oceurred, namely, 54°16 per cent. in 24-cases. In 1842 
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the mortality was 44°82 per cent. in 58 cases; the next year it fell to 
28°88 per cent. in 45 cases. Nor has it since fallen below 20 per cent. 
in 1846 in 45 cases, and the last year of the return, 1847, gives a mor- 
tality of 22°72 per cent. in 22 cases. From the year 1838, the number of 
cholera cases fell suddenly from 185 cases to only 31 cases in 1839, and 
since that year until 1847, the maximum number of cholera cases in an 
one year, was only 66; but the ratio of the mortality had fearfully 
increased upon the smaller numbers. There are multitudinous instances 
where, in very many cases treated, there is not a single death; for 
instance, the month of April, 1822, there were 94 cases, and not 
one death; whereas, in January of the same year, there were 11 deaths 
in 31 cases. In March, 1822, there were 75 cases and 1 death, while, 
in March, 1828, there were 14 deaths in 32 cases. In December, 
1833, there were 5 deaths out of 10 cases, while, in the same month 
in 1835, there was not a single death in 12 cases; and in December, 
1821, there was not a single death in 18 cases. These anomalies could 
be infinitely multiplied, and the table offers a useful study to the 
speculative physiologist. Notwithstanding these monthly anomalies, 
the annual totals of cholera cases indicate that in years when the cases 
were most numerous the ratio of deaths was least; and the greatest 
per centage loss (not the absolute loss) was greatest when the cases 
were comparatively few in the year. Dr. Strong does not offer an 
opinion whether these anomalies were to be accounted for by atmos- 
pheric causes, which it would have required a careful record of meteor- 
ological phenomena to have assisted in determining; nor does he say 
whether the varying mortality was connected with varying modes of 
treatment. In the absence of such essential information it would be 
hazardous to comment upon the facts as they appear; it is plain, how- 
ever, that whatever may be the causes of the varying mortality, that, for 
no one year, nor for any one month of the whole period of 31 years, has 
the intensity of the mortality been comparable to that which is occurring 
in Edinburgh, in London, and the provinces, at the present moment. 

Dr. Strong’s table, in the absence of some necessary data, is, never- 
theless, a very valuable document; to the actuary it is of great impor- 
tance, for the averages running over so lengthened a period as 31 
years, necessarily establish a normal state, that enables him to fix with 
precision the risks that he runs in his insurances; and if the table were 
generally known it should have the effect of abating that unreasonable 
panic which the presence of cholera in any locality in Europe appears 
instantly to produce; for, under the most favourable circumstances for 
the development and spread of the malady, within the walls of prisons, 
where it has lasted perennially, where it was impossible for individuals 
to escape from its influence, and where depression ef mind from con- 
finement, and the absence of proper exercise, predisposed to disease, 
and where the usual annual mortality in the jails is nearly, if not quite 
double that of the population of Calcutta, we yet see that about one in 
ten persons only was susceptible of taking the disease, that the average 
of only 8°86 per cent. of those attacked died, and that only | in 100 
individuals exposed to it lost his life. Whether, therefore, contagious . 
or not contagious, we have proofs that we may acquit ourselves of our 
duties to our neighbours with the guarantee that we expose ourselves 
comparatively to little risk, commensurate with the good that an 
active benevolence may produce. 
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Abstract Statement of Deaths among the Prisoners of the Allipore and Russah Jails, a 
Month, the Grand Total, and Average Rate per Cent. 1,809% being the Average Num 
shewing also the Months of greater Mortality to be the cold weather Months, as 
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Vital Statistics of a District in Java. By Joun Crawrurp, Esq. 
With Preliminary Remarks upon the Dutch Possessions in the Kast. 
By Lirvurt.-Cotrone, W. H. Syxes, V.P.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Swansea, 
10th August, 1848.] 


Mr. Crawrurp has obligingly transmitted to us some notes respecting 
the population of the district of Djocjocarta, in Java, at the period 
when he was employed in Java under the late Sir Stamford Raffles. 

‘Some of his deductions are so startling respecting the rapid progress of 
population, that I thought it desirable to run my eye over the succes~ 
sive censuses made by the Dutch, since their re-occupation of Java, to 
see whether Mr. Crawfurd’s ratio of increase for a particular district 
extended to the whole island. 

If the results are not quite in accordance with Mr. Crawfurd’s, they 
nevertheless show a rapid advance, not only in population but also in 
commercial and agricultural industry, combined with extension of 

territory; and the growing importance of the Netherlands possessions in 
the East is so marked, that I have thought Mr. Crawfurd’s paper 
offered a fit occasion for placing some of the leading facts on these 
various subjects before the Section. They are chiefly gathered from the 
monthly numbers of a journal recently established at Sincapoor, 
designated the Journal of the Eastern Archipelago, which it is to be 
hoped will in time circulate in Europe. 

The superficial area of the islands of the Eastern Archipelago and 
of the Dutch possessions, is derived from the Moniteur des Indes 
Orientales et Occidentales, by Baron Melvill van Carnbec, published 
in Holland. 
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PAA INCAS OCC ge vevavaoisisessvessesass ciunnnncatnevestnasuecesvasecsesben 488°5 268°0 | 


(Some fractional portions are omitted.) 
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The Dutch, in fact, claiming five-sixths of the whole Archipelago, 
all Sumatra, except Acheen and three-fourths of Borneo. The total area 
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being 31,428 square geographical leagues, or 17,244 myriameters, ex- 
clusive of the Malay Peninsula and New Guinea. The whole of 
Borneo contains 12,743 square leagues, or 6,992 myriameters, and 
Sumatra 8,035 square leagues, or 4,403 myriameters. 

The mean temperature of the Peninsula of Malacca is about 80°, 
the temperature of the whole year at Malacca varies only 14 or 16 
degrees; 116 inches of rain fall on Flag Staff Hill, Penang, and 654 
on the Plains. In Province Wellesley, 79 inches. The number of 
rainy days vary from 145 to 228. The diurnal atmospheric tides, as 
indicated by the barometer, prevail regularly. 

The chief matters respecting population and commerce, are from 
Temminck’s Director of the Royal Museum of Natural History at 
Leyden: ‘Coup dceil General sur les Possessions Neerlandaises dans 
l Inde Archipelagique,” published in Holland, the facts being supplied 
from official sources, and as it was advertised in the Javasche Courant, 
the only newspaper that is published in the Netherlands India, it is 
supposed to have the sanction of Government and to put forth the 
Government views. These views commence by professing the belief 
that no Government can be strong unless the people are happy; and to 
make them so, their customs and usages must be respected, and their 
well-being promoted by agricultural industry. 

The total population of the Netherlands possessions is above twenty- 
five millions of souls. 

Java, which is the most valuable portion of these possessions, is 
divided into 22 provinces or prefectures, called residencies. By the 
census of 1824 the population was 6,368,090 souls. By that of 1832, it 
was 7,323,982 souls. In 1834 it was 7,511,101 souls. In 1837, the 
number was 7,981,284 souls, and in 1838, it was 8,103,080 souls; and 
Dr. Bleecker, in asummary appended in 1845, makes it 9,542,045 souls. 
Sir Stamford Raffles, in 1815, during the English occupancy, made it 
only 4,605,270 souls, so that if these figures be correct, the population 
of Java has more than doubled itself in 30 years. Supposing Mr. 
Crawfurd’s figures respecting Djocjocarta to be correct, and those of 
Dr. Bleecker to be equally correct, a more extraordinary advance of 
population than doubling itself in 30 years has never taken place. 
But my experience of India would lead me to doubt whether popula- 
tion really does make such rapid strides in the torrid zone. As the 
Dutch in 1824 found the population to amount only to 6,368,090 souls, 
and in 1845 to 9,542,045 souls, the increase in 21 years was 3,173,955, 
or a fraction more than 49 per cent.; while taking Raffles’ figures as 
the starting point, the increase would be 5,936,775, or nearly 129 per 
cent., in 80 years. As the Dutch have made successive censuses, and 
have, therefore, had successive opportunities of testing their returns, 
such returns are less likely to be in error than the figures of a single 
census made in 1815. But taking another test, we have equal reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the English census. In 21 years, from 1824 
to 1845, entirely under the Dutch, the increase was 49 per cent. 
Taking also 21 years from the date of the English occupancy, and 
running into the Dutch occupancy in 1837, the increase would be 73 
per cent. for this period of 21 years, instead of 49 per cent. for the 
period when successive censuses were taken. The supposed progress, 
therefore, founded upon the English census, is open to question, par- 
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ticularly when it is compared with the progress in six kingdoms in 
Europe. 























Population. i 

Interval Anouel Period 

First. | Last. in |Increasel) ) 7 Doubling 

Years a in 

Enumeration. ‘| cent. Years. 
1 | Prussia, (1816-43) ....nce 10,349,031 | 15,471,765 27 1500 | 0°0064674 47 
2 | England, (1801-41) ......6. 9,149,082 | 15,921,285 40 1:413 00609383 49 
3 | United Kingdom, (1881-41) | 24,404,422 | 27,044,239 10 1030 | 0044509 68 
4 | Austria, (1887-40) ........| 20,975,258 | 21,571,594 3 *939 0040583 74. 
5. | Sweden, (1805-40) ....000- 2,412,772 | 3,138,887 35 759 °0032646 92 
6 | France, CLBOI-41)... cc cece ee 27,346,995 | 34,230,178 40 563 *0024375 123 





The shortest period of doubling is 47 years, in Prussia, and the 
longest, 123, in France. 

The metallic resources of the Archipelago, including the Malay 
Peninsula, appear extraordinary. Of the Malay Peninsula, it is said, 
in reality it probably abounds in some ores far beyond conception.— 
P. 102, No. of July, 1848. 

Tron ores are every where found, and in the south thev exist in vast 
profusion. At Sincapoor the roads are macadamized with an ore which 
contains 60 per cent. of pure metal. 

The whole length and breadth of the Peninsula, there can be little 
doubt, abounds in tin ore. At the two extremities of the Peninsular 
zone of elevation, Junk Ceylon and Banka, tin sand is diffused in such 
quantities, that its collection has never had any other limit than the 
number of persons employed on it. In the Number of the Journal for 
August, 1847, page 77, it is said the miners (Chinese) are retiring with 
competence to their native country, and that above 50 mines have been 
opened. In Junk Ceylon and Phunga, under a barbarian Government, 
about 13,000 piculs are annually dug out of the soil. In Banka, under 
a European Government, without improved methods, the quantity has 
increased from 25,000 piculs, in 1812 when a British possession, to 
60,000 piculs (Dr. Epp). The whole Peninsula produces as much ag 
Cornwall, 100,000 piculs (6,000 tons); in short, the whole Peninsula 
may be considered as a great magazine of tin,—in fact, the greatest in- 
comparably on the globe; but in Sincapoor no interest has been 
awakened on the subject. The Banka ore produces 80 per cent. of 
metal. -Gold is found, but is not systematically dug for; the produce 
is probably not above 20,000 ounces. Copper, silver, and arsenic have 
been detected in Banka, but in small quantities. 

The chief exports from the whole Archipelago were in 1826, 18386, 
1841, and 1843 respectively— 


1826. Dutch 1836. Dutch 

Florins. Florins. 
Coffee 340,049 Piculs of 125 lbs. .... 6,719,945 to 489,078 Piculs .... 15,090,362 
Sugar 19,795 _ ,, gic ° 312,724 to 509,514 °° a, = 95080, 140 
Tin 13,800 667,510 to 47,739 55° <.0 -O778, 890 


Rice 5,895 Coyans of 3,375Ibs .... 636,166 to 36,438 Coyans.... 3,389,615 
Indigo 76 Piculs wa «44,972 to 407,798 lbs. ...,. 1,122,382 
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Exports. 
1841. 1843. 
Coffee... 964,468. Biel) srccccscescosons 1,018,102 Piculs. 
Sawer ice LOU QE ye: ceasegnstnenacees 929,769 _—,, 
Tin dees ME BADEs age > Tip, as tncaauaes 45,705 93 
Revco GG Ne es ciccvssanseane 1,108,774 is 
Tadige ©... 1,827, 386.1bs.  —cscscccsosveose 1,890,429 lbs. 


Neither raw silk nor gutta percha are amongst the exports. 
The imports into Java and Madura in 1835, were— 


(RCLEITEEISE cl occcacosecssactoasensssei'vwcse 15,554,416 Florins. 
SOOO cer scatcnianeiincovaiss aeavesviudapocentdes 234,389 a 


ewe 


17,865,805 ,, 


in 2,082 Vessels of 96,752 Tons. 
1,873 Dutch of 68,103 Tons. 
210 Others of 28,739 Tons. 
Of which British were 66 of 12,237 tons, and American 60 of 10,589 tons. 





The principal imports are, from the Netherlands 4,059,661 florins, 
and from England 3,255,603 florins, and from France only 396,754 
florins. The value of the exports in this year was 34,114,961 florins: 
22,331,639 to Holland, to England 352,498 florins, France 573,248 
florins, and America 659,724, but China and the Indian Archipelago 
come next after Holland, taking one-third of the whole value exported 
to Holland. 


The value of the Imports in 1843 was, 32,370,987 Florins in 1844 was 36,479,663. 
2% ~Exports Pf 60,347,872 By 55 71,963,708. 


The value of English imports having reached 3,694,426, while those 
from France and America, had remained nearly stationary. 

The exports to England had increased to 1,463,726 florins, and to 
France 1,319,839 florins, to the Netherlands 38,733,215 florins, and to 
China and the Eastern Archipelago, to nearly 13 millions, being again 
one-third of the value of the exports to Holland. 


The Ships Arrived in 1843 were, 1,597 of 120,542 Tons. 
ss Departed 63 1,750 of 131,673 Tons. 


By a communication made by the Colonial Minister to the Second 
Chamber of the States Government for 1844, the financial affairs of the 
Netherlands Indian possessions appeared to be as follows:— 


Total Receipts for Netherlands India, 81,784,671 Florins. 


Gre Gets Harts): CIVOr 2 56 ncungecnasgitiand ong beans nuke icasaiadhars 14,771,018 Florins. 
PPeERICOMIAL ELEVERUCS, 5.23 (aii nuccensnseneongundvsensiemicoonartnminnniven PE,1SS,. 315 . «, 
PR PPA GR canter serattracadeaca nenttnae foc Meatcvcticunaceraas 6,799,428 An 
Trade and Culture, including Auctions in Holland .... 44,525,522 —,, 
URC Eel 2k hadadhasacch eet uawon lati tuixenhabal wesauthdee 2,640,491 
UE eC ees eh Ma Radi Sos, secs duos kc cd ddava finds delat onraci nan eoaderddacubanes 574,564 x5 
Expenses. 
Mae © cilenittanl A Chi FEATS EEA, 600 < nocian cnn naruds adn dan vndanniiniaasinuneyande vadininis 75,494,285 Florins. 
6. Payments on account of Third Parties 0... cecsssccssseneroees Ta/O0,264. 4, 


e. Difference under date, Dec. 31, 1843, in the Administrative 
Capital, fixed at 12,500,000 florins, of which two-fifths 4,589,122 «,, 
are in Silver and three-fifths in Copper sriseoernereee ett 





(ae 


81,784,671 _,, 
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The real expenses in India are, 


maT IStratiOw ys. .05 Baceelsdac des opides scneaen sven Moauteataredteg beer ongens 59,806,536 Florins. 
Payments on account of Third Parties .............::ccscsssesrensereeretees 575,774 yy 
Difference of the Administrative capital in 1843... ....cceseeeees 4,589,122 a 
Total Real Wxpenses i Tada o.oo... sesecesecnoasscsseresosersenavennes 64,971,452 Me 
The Real MReectpts in Wadia i ccts ces yet veerecasesan nepger ese ee 49,194,603 _,, 
TPS UC Re TANT. eee oh sea waa he sede v Reo eek Ev totes seas dese sias =e 15,776,829 mA 
Potalstecenp sete Ware ycaeccssscccnt-vovwssoe-ovsesesoncvesueansouccneocs@aneeire 32,930,427  ,, 
Leaving a Surplus in Europe Of .....0cii.icccssdscersonnsonesdeewner eee 17,203,598 45 
Pheolxnenses in arope ex iecn.o1. sbonpocstpinunenecaossdiatauvasdcatabortors 16,813,236 __,, 
SUN Pls) PaIhe.Fpatehs ects. tisetelteas i. tuetotateoamesens 390,562. 45 
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But the deficit in India being converted into a Silver ee 1,847,724 
OCCASIONS a SuNplUs Heise Recs... Bows sevnane es boonies senna 





od 


Which subsequent accounts bring up to a final surplus ............ 2123 4295.55 

Temminck, speaking of Java, says, “That the agricultural industry, 
the trade, and the navigation have taken a development unknown 
before the introduction of the new system of culture in 1830. Since 
this memorable period, the single island of Java produces more articles 
fit for exportation, than all the other possessions put together. It is 
impossible to form an idea of the increase which these cultures may 
successively offer through the new changes that take place, for the 
extent of uncultured ground is still very considerable in the island. 
The climate, there, unites all the advantages which the tropic and the 
temperate zones afford, and the soil of an inexhaustible fertility, offers 
all guarantees for an increasing prosperity. Agriculture will never 
want arms in this country, seeing that the privileged classes reckon it 
a merit to cultivate the soil; that the Administration grants to the 
cultivator a distinguished rank in society, and that the prince and the 
nobility, to render themselves popular, often lend a hand to the labours 
of the field.”-—No. 4 of 1847, p. 220. 

The national institutions of the Javanese are left as much as possi- 
ble untouched by the Dutch. Villages have at their head a chief, 
assisted by a village-council. A number of villages make a regency, 
and over several regencies is a European resident, with assistants. 
Offices are hereditary in the several families. The subdivision and 
collection of the land-tax, in short, finance, police, and justice are 
managed by these authorities, and Europeans only interfere in cases of 
complaint, or criminal cases beyond the power of the native courts. 
In the provinces of Batavia, Buitenzorg, and Krawang, when the 
public lands have been sold to private persons, the village and municipal 
institutions have disappeared; and Temminck says, the good result is 
problematical—for such sales excite discontent amongst the Javanese. 
With them the lands are common property, and the revenue system is 
what is called Mouzewar in India. The village is assessed at a fixed 
sum, and the details of apportionment are left to the inhabitants. Sir 
Stamford Raffles endeavoured to introduce the Ryotwar system which 
obtains in part of India, but Temminick repudiates it. 
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General State of the Population of the Residencies of Java. From the 
Second Number for August, 1847, of the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago. 
































Surface an 
Residencies in Pav Arabs, i 
and Assistant English peans, Chinese. Bugis, situsted Slaves. 
Residencies. Square &C. fin 1846. 
Miles. 

Pantano Aaa 2,560 430 er 29 
Batavia San. 663 598 as 2,010 
Duitenzorg ss.1665:.. 1,064 sa 172 
Krawang..........0.0 1,538 123,705 74 aa 30 
es could, 6,077 yop ise) B06 e. 20 
CTETIDON.. ..5..00.500000 2,042 606,209 817 oe 59 
LEO) pee een 850 292,934| 2,820 vie 58 
Banjoemaas............ 1,589 403,852 er, a 12 
Pekalongan............ 466 232,226 564 Sees 84 
Bagelen: «....6icses0. 923 612,027 89 wa 14 
Samarang ........... 1,423 739,098 | 2,277 oe 582 
BADGE oo. cnc scceeooe cece 631 394,377 73 sez} 3 
BOCPOCATES 0050. 926 345,696 55 ahs AZ 
Soerakarta ............ 1,803 500,000} 1,200 ale 67 
BOAMOES. SLA cileictisocs. 672 413,540 742 sae 130 
Madioen ............... 1,580 312,975 102 hee 18 
La Vis é 89,077 heh dha 9 
Rempane  ........)... 1,983 467,766} 1,461 a 148 
OCOIS cl eiredsccs ese 2,054 ! 232,467 ae er 5 
Soerabaija............ 2,029 7 923,687 | 4,427 es) 907 

Eiland Madura a 1,557 280,314] 8,522 hes { 
Possoeroean ........ 1,784 Souj9ST - 1,163 ae 288 
BeZ0€Kie....05..des0000s- 4,126 : 497,106| 3,678 Ae 53 
POCA esse 39,113] 16,270 | 105,983 9,373,989 | 29,397. |.11,295 | 5,111 











Grand Dota) caciwesinctisseveets 9,542,045 





Dr. Bleeker, Secretary to the Batavia Society of the Netherlands’ 
Indian Medical Service, and the contributor of the above statement, pro- 
ceeds thus to remark on it:—‘‘The preceding table has been compiled 
from the newest census of the different residencies, to which access has 
been kindly given in the course of my journey through Java in 1846. 
Most of the lists contain the number of the censusin 1845. That of the 
residency of Bagalen only is for 1843. The accuracy of the numbers is 
judged differently by the local authorities of the different residencies. 
Generally it may be considered that in none of the residencies are the 
numbers stated too high; in many they are certainly too low. The popu- 
lation of the residency of Bagalen, no census of which has been taken 
during the last three years, may certainly now be reckoned to amount to 
700,000. There does not exist any regular statement of the census of the 
residency of Surakarta, but it may be foretold, that the improvements 
in the internal government of this populous residency, planned and 
already partly put in operation, will speedily admit of a census, the 
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result of which will probably be a figure of more than 800,000 souls. 
This I know respecting one of the greatest residencies of Java, that an 
exact nominal census of some districts gave a number nearly one-half 
higher than the figure of the negligent reckoning of the year before. 
We may confidently believe that at present the true number of the 
population of Java exceeds 10,000,000. About 30 years ago the num- 
ber, according to Raffles, was scarcely 4,605,270, and thus not one- 
half of the present. It is scarcely necessary to mention here, that the 
inhabitants of the western residencies of Java are for the greater part 
Sundanese, those of middle Java proper Javanese, those of the eastern 
residencies for the greater part Madurese. The military are partly 
European, partly Africans, partly Javanese, Madurese, and Bugis. In 
the residencies of Batavia, Samarang, Bagalen, Djocjocarta, Madioen, 
and Surabaya, are the strongest garrisons. In the assistant residencies 
of Tagal, Pekalongan, Japara, and Rembang, there are no troops.” 

The above extracts will serve to give a sequence to Mr. Crawfurd’s 
paper on the Vital Statistics of a District of Java, which would other- 
wise be wanting in the mind of the general reader. The following are 
its terms:—— | 

I served various civil offices in Java during the British occupation 
of that island from 1811 to 1817, and living thus for six years among 
a people very good-natured, docile, accessible, and by no means want- 
ing in intelligence, I enjoyed fair means of inquiry into the state of the 
population. This was confined chiefly to one locality, the city of 
Yugyakarta*, with its neighbourhood, the capital of the native prince, 
who assumes the title of Sultan, and at whose court I was at the time 
British agent. | 

Yugyakarta contained at the time the census was made, 1814, a 
population of about 40,000 inhabitants. It lies in an extensive and 
fertile plain, 12 miles from the southern shore of the island, and about 
15 from the base of the mountain Marapi, an active volcano, about 
10,000 feet high. The houses of the town are nearly hidden from view 
by groves of fruit, and ornamental trees always in verdure, and it is 
surrounded in every direction for many miles by an extensive cultiva- 
tion, chiefly of rice by irrigation, of which one crop follows another 
with little interruption throughout the year. 

The town of Yugyakarta is about midway between the eastern and 
western extremities of the island, and lies in south latitude 7° 40). 
The average heat of the town and neighbourhood, little above the level 
of the sea, is about 83°, but in ascending Marapi, it gradually dimi- 
nishes until ice is found at the summit of the mountain. Cultivation 
extends even so far up as where the thermometer falls at particular 
times to 55°, and here the garden vegetables of Europe are successfully 
cultivated. There is little difference of season except into wet and dry, 
the north-west monsoon bringing the first, and the south-east the last. 
The salubrity of the climate is equal, I should think, to that of any 
tropical one. The extensive culture of rice by irrigation has certainly 
no injurious effect. I never heard it even alleged, and, indeed, it may 


* The Dutch orthography is generally very correct for the expression of native 
words, but in this particular case barbarous enough. The word is written Djocjocarta. 
It is Sanskrit, and a corruption of Ayudya-karta,—that is, ‘‘ Ayudya (Oude, the 
country of Rama,) arranged, or put in order.’’ The etymology is mythical. 
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be observed, that the wildest parts of Java or those in which rice is 
least cultivated, are the most unhealthy. 

The first statement which I offer to the Section, is the abstract of a 
tabular view of the population of the capital, drawn up at my request 
by the native authorities. The town is divided into quarters, called 
in the native language Campung, a word, which, in fact, means a 
village, and conveys a correct notion of what a Javanese town truly is, 
not an assemblage of dwellings laid out into streets, lanes, and squares, 
but an ageregate of villages, generally parted from each other by stone 
walls, or bamboo fences. 





Nua vee OL MATISd WET! 12). ct RR ed 10,188 
Number of married WOMEN, ...s6.5..cccsadisssdcdiscesscetsesevons ence 10,355 
INUOE. OF WIGOW CT Sn. tok sc tiucinait ccc cecasradiscbacropontebincsasapundtos 1,479 
GU DM Rea OE. WEHOW Siw. cashican eesnaws eats on csubneii dan sracoesloiceogncvones 1,919 
SVuMocr OF Winmiavricd LAGS i258 Oi .cisl kk Uaccecstes Reena 2,912 
Number or unmarried girls 22,5.,.405..1 na. 2,313 
Number of boys not circumscribed ...).....6.0s decides 3,956 
Number of girls, whose teeth have not been filed ........ 3,274 
Number of male infants at the breast .........ssccessscceeoseeens 1,721 
Number of female infants at the breast .......c..ccssseseceeees 1,447 

WOGal POVULAHOM Sivanscassconssrnsisnneesvonsons 39,624 


The number of dwelling-houses is stated in the return at 10,271, 
and the number of out-houses at 7,354. The dwelling-houses are, for 
the most part, neatly constructed huts, covered with thatch and of a 
single story, and the inmates for each house are under four persons. 
The married parties exceed one-half of the whole population, and 
these, including those who have been married, form above 64 in a 100 
of the whole inhabitants. 

The persons designated in the table as unmarried lads and girls, are 
not what would be called in Europe bachelors and spinsters, but mere 
children, who have just attained the age of puberty, and who are soon 
to be married. Marriage is a little longer delayed with the male sex, 
and this may account for their exceeding the females by above 28 per 
cent. 

The next two headings, ‘‘lads who have not been circumscribed,” 
and ‘‘ girls who have not had their teeth filed,” are literal translations 
from the original Javanese writing. ‘The ceremonies referred to are, in 
fact, performed at the age of puberty, and this class, of course, includes 
children from the time they are weaned up to that period. 

In the two next headings, male and female infants at the breast, 
the males again exceed the females by above 12 per cent., a discrepancy, 
which, if the return be reliable, is not easily accounted for. It may 
be, however, that from greater care, more male than female children 
are reared, although ‘the character of the Javanese would hardly bear 
out this inference. 

On comparing the whole male with the whole female population, 
we find 20,316 of the first, and 19,308 of the last, showing a small 
excess in the males of about 5°10 per cent., which may be accounted 
for by few of the men emigrating or being engaged in dangerous em- 
ployments, as well as by the presence of a considerable number of 
men from the provinces without their families, performing corvée labour 
for the prince. 

F 2 
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By comparing the number of married men with the women, the 
excess of the latter is but very trifling, viz., 167 in 10,188, we see that 
the effect of polygamy is almost imperceptible, a conclusion readily 
assented to, adverting to the principle, which guides increase of popu- 
lation. The widows exceed the widowers by nearly 30 per cent., 
but the class designated widows, includes, if I remember well, a 
good many persons of easy morality, who go commonly by another 
name. 

The next statement which I offer to the Society, is the result of my 
own personal inquiry. Some travellers, in order to account for the 
supposed prevalence of polygamy in the East, had asserted that a great 
excess of females over males was born, and Java, in particular, had been 
quoted as an example. Anxious to test the truth of this notion, I 
personally took down the statements of 141 aged women on the sub- 
ject. The details, as given by each individual, are now before me, and 
the following is an abstract of the Table in which they are set down. 
The parties were all in humble, but still easy circumstances, as, indeed, 
in my time, was the case with the Javanese generally. 


Number of male children ..... 472 Died of .small-pox ..... 46... i0i.0i8 102 

Number of female children... 547 Died of other diseases ............ 549 

Potal dir tng icra: 1,019 Total mortality... gos.» 651 
Hived to the age of Wiarriage 0). ime. eesercren 368 


From this statement it will appear, that the proportion of females 
born exceeds the males by 15°88 per cent., or that they are as 111-66 
to 100; I give this statement exactly as I find it in my notes, The 
result, I remember, surprised me at the time I made the inquiry, dif- 
fering so widely as it does from our European experience, An experi- 
ment, on a larger scale, might, indeed, perhaps give a different result. 
According to the census of the eastern part of Java, taken in 1815, 
the females exceed the males by about 4 per cent. In one district 
only, the eastern portion of Madura, there is a great preponderance of 
females, who are to the males in the proportion of 110 to 100. I con- 
fess Iam disposed to place some confidence in this return, from its 
going more into details than any other part of the census, and from 
knowing that it was prepared by a most intelligent native chief, the 
late Panambahan, or Prince of Sumanah, The population to which it 
refers, amounted to 96,389 persons all natives of the island of Madura. 
It may be observed that the Javanese and other islanders, are them- 
selves unaware of any disparity existing in the proportional numbers 
of the sexes. 

Out of the 141 women examined, 7 only, I find, bore no children. 
Three only bore 1 child each, while 39 had had 10 children or upwards. 
Three had had each 14 children, 1 had 15, and 2 had 16. Theaverage 
for the whole 141 was 7226. 

The age of marriage mentioned in one heading of the statement, 
means the age of puberty, when both sexes are deemed eligible for 
matrimony. Of the 1,019 children born, it appears that there died no 
fewer than 651, or 63 out of a 100 before the age of 14 or thereabouts. 
Of these, nearly one-tenth were carried off by small-pox. In making 
their statements, a woman would use such a significant expression as 
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the following: “I had eleven children born to me, but I landed only 
three.” 

The last statement which I submit to the Society, is drawn from a 
tabular view of the population of certain villages in the locality already 
described, including a portion of the town of Yugyakarta. The 
inquiry was conducted by myself personally, with necessary native 
assistance, and extended over many months, It is confined to a single 
year, that in which it was made, 1815-16. The obvious reason for 
this restriction was that the treacherous memories of the natives could 
not be safely relied on for a longer period, than from the festival of one 
year to the same in the ensuing one—a period so well defined, and 
so short, as to be little amenable to error. The following is an 
abstract,— 


INVMDCE Of NUAZES sersaishs casrsaupodcanetedycaceyen jaaibes 188 
AOMOUNE OF POWUMISHOI: 46 .0a0dce<sansoedoroansoeasectesesons 40,688 
Number of marriages within the year............60 514 
Number of births within the year oo... 1,691 
Number of deaths within the year ............60 696 


The size of the villages was very various, ranging from 20 inhabi- 
tants up to 390. The mean was about 180. The proportion of mar- 
riages to the population appears from this statement, to be about 1 in 
79, but I believe them, in reality, to be much more numerous, for 
those given include only the marriages of youths and virgins, no notice 
being taken of second, third, and even fourth marriage, which are not 
unfrequent with the Javanese, among whom the marriage-knot is easily, 
and often capriciously untied. 

The proportion of deaths to the population appears to have been 1 
in 58, and of the births 1 in 24, while the proportion of the excess of 
the births above deaths to the whole of the living is as 1 to 40. The 
period in which the population would double itself, therefore, would be 
28 years. Imperfect and limited, as were the data, on which this cal- 
culation is founded, it is, probably, not an exaggeration, Judging by a 
comparison of the census of the population of the whole island made 
in 1815 with that made in 1845. ‘The first of these gave a population 
of 4,175,974, and the last of 9,542,045, which shows that the number 
had more than doubled itself in 30 years. 

But the births and deaths bear very different proportions to each 
other, and to the whole population in the different localities in which 
my inquiry was conducted, and I shall give a few of the results, 
embracing a population, partly country and partly town, of 26,558. 

1. In 11 villages, two miles from Yugyakarta, with a population 
of 2,021, the births were, 1 to 24, and the deaths 1 to 47 of the popu- 
lation. The proportion of the excess of births above deaths to the 
whole of the living, would, therefore, give a doubling period of 34°30 
years. To this group, as well, indeed, as to all the others which 
follow, the same observation applies that I made in regard to the 
town. They are all surrounded by- irrigated rice-culture, and all 
embosomed in, and interspersed by fruit and ornamental trees, ap- 
pearing, in fact, until entered, more like groves, than assemblages of 
dwellings. 

2. In 9 villages, situated on the elevated land at the foot of the 
mountain Marapi, and containing a population of 2,056 inhabitants, 
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the births were 1 to 19, and the deaths 1 to 62 tothe population. The 
excess of the births above the deaths gave here, therefore, a doubling 
period of 19 years. 

8. Eighteen villages, with a population of 2,170, situated on the 
southern acclivity of Marapi, and higher up than the last group, gave 
the births as 1 to 18, and the deaths 1 to 94 to the inhabitants, making 
the doubling period here 15°59 years. These villages are situated, at 
from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, and the average 
heat may be taken at from 75° to 78°. None of them, at the time of 
the inquiry, had been settled above 20 years, and some of them as late 
as three. The fertile land was abundant, and the command of water 
for irrigation complete. From the recentness of their establishment 
also, they were less encumbered with trees, and consequently better 
ventilated. 

4. Seventeen villages, distant 6 miles from Yugyakarta in a flat, 
fertile, and highly cultivated part of the plain, with a population of 
2,935, gave the births as 1 to 30, and the deaths as 1 to 101 of the 
population. The excess of the births over the deaths gave here a 
doubling period of 30°84 years. 

5. Seven villages, situated on the southern coast of the island, and 
about 17 miles from Yugyakarta, with a population of 2,187, gave the 
births as 1 to 80, and the deaths as 1 to 99, and the excess of births 
over deaths made the doubling period 30 years. Besides cultivating 
rice by irrigation, the inhabitants of these villages were occasionally, 
but precariously, owing to the great depth of the sea, and the heavy 
surge rolling on the open shore, one may say, without any interruption 
from the pole, employed in fishing. They were employed more largely 
in the manufacture of salt by a very peculiar process, which consists 
in throwing water from the sea on the sands of the beach, which, as 
soon as they are dry, and this, from the heat of the sun, takes place in 
a few minutes, are raked up and thrown into sea-water, so that con- 
centrated brine is immediately obtained, which is boiled into salt. 

6. Eleven villages, with a population of 2,268, 10 miles distant 
from Yugyakarta, and in a rich and flat plain, in which are scattered 
the ruins of the ancient Hindu Temples of Brombanan, gave the births 
as 1 to 27, and the deaths as 1 to 113 to the population, and the 
excess of births over deaths made the doubling period 25:298 years. 

7. Eight kampungs of the town of Yugyakarta, containing 2,877 
inhabitants, gave the births as 1 to 24°59, and the deaths ag 1 to 89°80 
to the population. The excess of births over deaths gave here, there- 
fore, a doubling period of 45°40 years. 

8. Another portion of the town, comprising three kampungs, with 
a population of 2,689, gave the births as 1 to 29°54, and the deaths as 
1 to 56, the excess of the first over the last making the doubling period 
43°662 years. . 

9. Sixteen inclosures, with a population of 4,014, within the 
palace walls, gave the births as,1 to 26°50, and the deaths as 1 to 44, 
while the excess of births made the doubling period 45:40 years. 

10. Hight kampungs in the heart of the town of Yugyakarta, 
with a population of 2,391, gave the proportion of 1 birth in 29, and 
1 death in.47.. ‘The preponderance of the last over the first, would give 
a doubling period of 56 years. 
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_ .For convenience, I give all the details in a tabular form:— | 
































Excess 
Popu- Marriages} Births Deaths | of Births | Doub- 
No. lation: ber of | to Popu- | to Popu-.| to Popu-| above ling 
.|Deaths.| lation. lation. lation, | Marriages | Period. 
per cent. 
1 | 2,021 43 65 24 47 95 | 34°30 
2 | 2,056 109 ao 98 19 62 230 19 
31 2,170 119 23 108 18 94 417 15°59 
4 | 2,935 95 25 79 30 101 227 30°84 
5.1 2,187 72 22 145 30 99 227 30 
6 | 2,268 83 20 81 27 113 315 25°29 
7 12,807 VEZ 73 87 24 39 60 45°40 
8 | 2,689 91 48 70 29 56 89 43°66 
9 | 4,014 151 90 105 26 44 67 45°40 
10 | 3,341 71 59 29 47 57 56 











From these statements it will appear, that the births are fewest, 
and the mortality greatest in the town, while the opposite state of 
things prevail in the country, and especially in the more elevated part, 
All this is in accordance with our European experience. Even to the 
native constitution the clear air of the mountain side, with the 
thermometer between 70° and 80°, would appear to be more conducive 
to health, than the close atmosphere of the plain, where it is between 
80° and 90°. Another inference may fairly be drawn from this inquiry, 
limited as it is, that a native population under the tropics, in tlie en- 
joyment of peace, with a fair share of industry, a sufficiency of fertile 
land, and a favourable climate, may increase as an Kuropean one in a 
temperate climate with similar advantages. 

I am quite sensible of the limited and imperfect nature of the 
statements I am now submitting to the Statistical Section, and I furnish 
them only because I am not aware that any of a similar nature for a 
tropical climate, and an indigenous population, have been laid before 
the public. Baron Humboldt’s, for some villages in Mexico, are the 
nearest approach, but they relate, not to a purely native, but to a 
mixed native and European population. 





Remarks on the Plan adopted for taking the Census in 1841, with 
suggestions for its improvement. By the Rey. E. Wyatt-EpGELt. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 20th November, 1848. ] 


Or the five enumerations which have been made of the people of Great 
Britain, four merely gave the numbers of individuals resident in each 
parish and county; together with some information, more or less 
detailed, concerning their ages, occupations and dwellings. But 
the last census made in 1841, was far more comprehensive. It 
was a catalogue strictly so called; for it not only recorded the 
number of individuals, but it also gave the name and description of 
each. In theory therefore, nothing could be more perfect than the 
census of 1841; but there were imperfections in the practical arrange- 
ment, which have prevented its producing all the benefit which might 
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have been expected from it. I shall endeavour to point out these, and 
to suggest the remedies;—premising only that my suggestions will be 
applicable principally, if not exclusively, to rural districts, 


The season of Christmas preferable to that of Midsummer for taking the 
Census. 


1, Hitherto, the census has been taken at the beginning of June; and 
the reason assigned for the arrangement was the greater length of 
daylight at that season, which was thought to afford the enumerators 
more time for completing their labours. But, supposing that the 
appointment of the time had rested with me, I should rather have 
chosen the season when the days were shoriest; because the enumerators 
of the rural districts would then have had a better chance of finding the 
labourers at their homes; an important consideration, and one which 
it. is worth while making great sacrifices to accomplish. 

Any person will understand my meaning who reflects for a. 
moment what a difference it must make to an enumerator, whether 
he be employed to draw up the list of a family from the testimony of 
one or two individuals (perhaps children), or whether he have to draw 
it up with all the members of the family assembled in his presence. 
In the former case, it takes him a long time to render himself 
intelligible; he is perplexed with a variety of contradictory and im- 
perfect answers, and he is obliged to leave frequent blanks in his 
schedule, or, what is worse, to fill them up by guess. In the latter case, 
he sees his work before him, his eye corrects his ear while setting 
down the answers he receives; if one of the party make a false state- 
ment another is sure to interpose and correct it; and the list is com- 
pleted in a few minutes, probably without any, but certainly without 
a material error. 

I speak from experience on this subject, having twice filled the 
office of assistant enumerator in a rural district. On each occasion the 
weather was fine, and, as was to be expected in the month of June, 
men, women and children were engaged in the fields, potato-hoeing, 
podding and other occupations, which being done by task-work 
detained them from home until seven or eight o’clock in the evening. 
The consequence was, that every other cottage at which we arrived 
was found empty and the door locked, or else left in charge of a few 
children or a neighbour, who could give us but very imperfect infor- 
mation. I do not hesitate to say that, had it not been for my previous 
knowledge of the people as their clergyman, our schedules must have 
contained ten errors for every hundred entries. Now, suppose that 
the season appointed for our work had been Christmas instead of June, 
we should then have had the advantage of several hours of dark even- 
ing, during which we might have visited the cottages with the cer- 
tainty of finding the mothers and children, if not the fathers also, at 
home; and our labour would have been lightened with the conscious- 
ness that we were sure of the truth of what we were recording. But 
I need not dwell longer on this part of the subject, because enough 
has been said to prove that it is of the greatest importance for enume- 
rators to have the opportunity of seeing the families they describe; and 
that, in rural districts at least, this object can only be accomplished by 
taking the census during the long winter evenings. 
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2. A second objection to taking the census at Midsummer is, 
that so many families are then absent from their proper homes 
(which circumstance, though it does not affect the amount, may here- 
after detract from the usefulness of the census); and so many others 
escape enumeration altogether. 

There is no part of the year, except Autumn, when the population 
is so displaced as in June. The migration of the Irish labourers is 
then commencing. In the English countics, many families of the 
higher and middle classes are making tours, and conscquently living 
in hotels or hired lodgings; the peasantry too are scattered over the 
country in search of work. While, with respect to the metropolis, 
not only is there a very large immigration into the parishes of the west 
end, but there is also a considerable emigration of the poor from the 
southern and eastern parishes. The custom is increasing every year 
more and more for operatives of the lowest class to leave London in 
the summer, and seek agricultural employment in Kent, Essex and 
Surrey; they travel with their wives and children, two or three families 
forming a gang or company, and live in barns or in the open air: in 
fact, to a certain degree, they are taking the place of the Inish labourers. 
Now these families are not only omitted from the schedules of their 
respective parishes, where in winter they would have been set down as 
paupers or otherwise, but for the most part they escape enumeration 
altogether. If the farmer employing them be a man who takes an 
interest in these matters, he gives notice that there are such and 
such families on his farm, but of not, they are entirely lost to the 
census, Whether there is the same kind of summer emigration from 
other large cities as well as from the metropolis, I am not able to say ; 
but when we consider the number of labourers in search of work, 
together with gipsies, vagrants and people attending races and fairs, 
we cannot doubt that the whole amount of the population living in 
tents and barns during the month of June far exceeds 19,742, at 
which number it (together with ‘persons in boats and barges”) was 
reckoned in 1841. 

3. A third reason for preferring Christmas to June (not indeed an 
important one, but still worthy of consideration) is, that it will make 
the time of the census coincide with the end of a year. And, if the 
change be made by anticipation, 7. ¢. from June 1851 to December 
1850, it will bring it to the close of the decade,—and eventually to the 
close of the century. 

4. There is still another argument in favour of appointing the season 
of Christmas, and that is the circumstance of its being a festival. 
There are persons who would then consider they were performing a 
social duty in giving a list of their households, but who at any other 
time would endeavour to avoid it: and among the higher and middle 
elasses this good feeling is increased by the custom, so proverbial, of 
uniting all the family circle at Christmas. 


Of the Birth-place Inquiry, and the means by which it may be most 
effectually carried out. 


The inquiry respecting the places of nativity, if not the most im- 
portant, is yet, in some respects, the most interesting portion of a 
census. For (to say nothing of the assistance it may afford in ethno- 
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logical and sanatory questions, and the vulgar errors on those subjects 
it may serve to dispel) there can be no doubt that when combined with 
‘our improved system of registration, this inquiry will render that of 
ages unnecessary; inasmuch as experienced clerks, with well arranged 
registers, and the names and birthplaces of individuals given, can find 
ages in less time than enumerators labouring under so many dis- 
advantages can elicit them. And if this be the case, it will enable 
us to dispense with the most offensive inquiry of the census, and the 
one which forms the greatest obstacle to its future extension and 
improvement. Lastly, let it be remembered that the questions res- 
pecting birth-places are, of all others, the most easily put and the most 
correctly answered. Many people object to telling their employments, 
and many do not scruple to falsify their ages, but none show any 
reluctance to tell the place of their nativity; on the contrary, most 
persons appear to take a pleasure in it. 

All these advantages of the inquiry, however, were lost in the last 
census of England, owing to the very restricted plan on which it was 
carried out. The enumerator was directed to ask the persons whom he 
visited, whether they were born in the county within which they were 
dwelling at the time, and, according to the answers he received, to 
write y or ” (yes or n0,) against their names. In the abstract after- 
wards published, the results of these answers appeared against each 
parish, hundred and county, in two columns headed respectively with 
the words, ‘‘ Born in the County,” ‘Born elsewhere.” Thus Dale in 
Lincolnshire contained, in a population of 1,700 persons, 1,622 natives 
of the county, and 78 born out of it; while, in the borough of South~ 
wark, which had in round numbers 100,000 inhabitants, 50,000 
were tabulated as natives of Surrey. 




















Place of Birth. | 
Parish, &c. Population. Bork da the eae 
County. elsewhere. 
WONG oats ctiassent tans: 1,700 1,622 78 
DOUGH WARK vo..ccs sane cone 100,000 50,000 50,000 





Now an obvious remark, which everyone must make when he 
reads this table, is its wselessness. One hardly sees how the information 
which it contains, can further any social or moral inquiry whatever. 
What, for instance, do we gain by knowing that every other inhabi- 
tant of Southwark was born out of Surrey? The fact throws no light 
on the subject of the migration of the people from the country to 
towns, or from towns to the country; for the inhabitant of Southwark 
who is not a native of Surrey, may, nevertheless, have been born in 
Middlesex, not half a mile off. And the same remark applies to 
large towns in general, situated as they mostly are on rivers and 
on the edges of their respective counties. 

Valuable therefore and interesting as the birth-place inquiry might 
have been, it has, in the last census, been rendered useless by the 
manner in which it has been restricted. | . | 
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The remedy which I would propose is, that the enumerators be 
directed not to inquire whether the individual was born in the county 
in which he is at present dwelling? (which is an intricate and difficult 
question,) but simply, Where he was born? and to enter the answer 
as he receives it, or with only such further addition as may be neces- 
sary in order to identify the locality. 

How all these answers should be tabulated in the abstract is a 
subject for future consideration. The square arrangement of counties 
(of which there is such an admirable specimen in the Irish census, 
p. 446,) is not applicable to England, where the counties have no 
individual or distinctive character. But the divisions of Mr. Fletcher’s 
map, or some other such divisions carried more into detail, and then 
put into the form of a square table, would be highly instructive and 
interesting. Or two columns, headed with Zown and Country (or 
similar words), may run parallel with the list of parishes; and all the 
birth-places being divided into these two groups, the figures in the 
columns may designate the number of inhabitants who come from 
each. In that case, there must be some list or diagram for the purpose 
of defining to which of the classes each place belongs. And it is 
also evident that additional labour will be required on the part of the 
tabulator, because, instead of merely counting the Y’s and W’s of the 
column, he will have first to reduce the localities to classes, and then 
to count the results. 

If the additional labour of this process be considered as an objection 
to the plan I suggest, there will still remain the alternative of altogether 
omitting the birth-places in the abstract, and leaving them for future 
inquirers to consult as they stand in the enumerator’s schedules, which 
will always be open for their inspection. Indeed, until we know more 
clearly than at present for what kind of researches this part of the 
census will be wanted, we can scarcely decide how to tabulate it; 
and perhaps the best mode of rendering it available to science, is to 
leave it as it stands in the schedules of the enumerators. 


Of the Age Inquiry, and of the disadvantages arising from the adoption 
| of Quinquennial Periods. 


The third alteration I would propose is similar to the preceding, 
inasmuch as the object of it is to substitute a simple for an intricate 
question; and, by so doing, to render the information not only more 
extensive, but a/so more accurate. . 

At the last census, the enumerator was directed to enter the 
ages in his schedule by quinquennial periods: —that is to say—if an 
individual were fifty-four, he was to write jifty; if forty-two, he was 
to write down forty; if twenty-six, twenty-five; and so to fifteen, 
below which age the number was to be entered in the usual manner. 

The disadvantage of this arrangement is that, whilst rendering the 
information less precise, and therefore less valuable, it also renders it 
more difficult to obtain:—-and this without any compensating advantage. 
For one does not see what purpose is gained by thus substituting 
columns of fives and tens for the actual sums,—round numbers for 
precise figures,—imperfect for perfect knowledge. 

If it be said that the round numbers were sufficiently accurate for 
the purpose of any social or sanatory question, and that, as it was 
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intended to publish them only in the abstract, further detail was super- 
fluous in the schedules; still the principal objection remains, namely, 
the trouble the quinquennial arrangement caused to the enumerator. It 
imposed on him part of the work which properly belonged to. the 
tabulator.. In order to reduce the ages to groups of fives and tens, 
he was obliged to be perpetually making calculations, each small in 
itself, but very perplexing in the aggregate :—and this at a time when 
his whole attention should have been devoted to the work of visiting 
and eliciting information. Division of labour is essential in collecting 
statistics. ‘The enumerator’s work is to visit the people, and to record 
their answers as nearly as possible in the terms in which he receives 
them; to modify and classify these answers should be the subsequent 
work of the tabulator. And if the two operations are not kept 
distinct, embarrassment is sure to ensue, and endless mistakes in con- 
sequence. 

But there was yet a further difficulty in the arrangement, for the 
enumerator had not only to make calculations for himself, he had also 
to contend against the miscalculations of others. Long prior to his 
visit, a rumour had gone forth that there was to be a five years’ reduc- 
tion of ages; and when he came, he found people had not been slow to 
avail themselves of it. We may easily imagine the confusion it must 
have caused him to set them right. It was next to impossible to make 
people understand that they were not required to deduct five years from 
their age, but only to deduct the remainder which exceeded the multiples 
of five their ages contained. No doubt there was a want of will as 
often as a want of capacity to understand the problem. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the errors which this quinquennial arrangement must 
have given rise to, directly or indirectly, are beyond computation. 


Now the alteration which I propose is that, in future, the enume- 
rator should be instructed :— 

I. Simply to ask the age of the parties whom he visits, and (as a 
general rule) to enter the answer in his schedule, as he receives it. 

II. If, however, the answer be given in round numbers, as 40, 
50, 60, then the enumerator must repeat his question, asking for a 
more precise answer; and if this should be refused, he will put his 
figures between brackets, to denote uncertainty. 

III. If the persons visited decline answering the question of age at 
all, the enumerator must not press his demand, but use his own con- 
jecture; and set down his figures, as before, between brackets, to denote 
that it is a conjecture. 

IV. On the day after the census, or as soon after as may be con- 
venient, the enumerator will proceed to the Clergyman of the parish, 
and in company with him and a Churchwarden, or some old inhabitant 
whom he will be empowered to summon, he will compare his schedule 
with the parochial register, and verify or correct the ages and the 
spelling of the names thereby; the verification being underlined, and 
the corrections made in red ink. They will afterwards sign a certi- 
ficate in the following form:— 

“We, Rev. John Smith, officiating minister, William Brown, 
churchwarden (or householder), and Henry Staples, enumerator, of 
the parish of Ayleford, have compared the above Schedule with the 
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parochial register of baptisms; out of 860 ages therein mentioned we 
have verified or corrected 634 by the said register. And we have also, 
by the said register, as well as by the register books of marriages and 
deaths, corrected the spelling, so as to rcnder the surname of all the 
members of the same family as far as possible uniform.” . 

V. Should there be any other than a church register kept in the 
district, the enumerator will proceed to the minister who has the care 
of it, and compare his schedule with it as before. 

VI. He will then proceed with his schedule to the registrar of the 
district, and compare it in like manner. 

VII. Having compared his schedule with the parochial and other 
registers, the enumerator will compare it with the schedule of the 
previous census; and for that purpose will be empowered to send for 
the former enumerator (if he be living, and in the neighbourhood). 
They will then underline with black ink all the names which are 
identical in the two schedules; and whenever the descriptions annexed 
to the names are contradictory, they will use their discretion in deciding 
which of the two documents is most likely to be correct, and alter in 
black ink, or make a note of them accordingly. Their certificate will 
be as follows :— 

“We, Henry Staples, enumerator of the census of 1851, and 
Thomas Jones, enumerator of the census of 1841, have compared toge- 
ther our respective schedules; out of 860 names entered in the schedule 
of 1851, we find 593 also in the schedule of 1841, and the contradic- 
tions, of which there are 13, we have altered to the best of our know- 
ledge and belief.” 

By thus avoiding quinquennial periods as well as everything else 
which tends to create confusion during the process of enumeration, and 
by adopting every available check, we may hope to improve this 
hitherto very unsatisfactory part of the census. But, as I before sug- 
gested, the true principle of carrying out the age inquiry, is through 
the places of nativity. 
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Statistical Return of Wines entered for Home Consumption from 
1792 to 1848. 





Total 














Phe Portugal. | Spanish. | French. | Madeira. | Rhenish.| Marsala. Guiless. 
About Galls, Galls. Galls. Galls Galls. Galls. 

1792 
to | 15,000,000 | 4,156,580 | 1,058,820} 53,760] 167,790] 10,710 | 34,860} 5,462,520 
1802 ; 
1821} 21,193,458 | 2,343,509] 959,834] 159,462! 400,476] 21,921 | 69,112] 4,686,885 
1841} 26,893,094 | 2,387,017 | 2,412,821 | 553,740] 107,701| 53,242 | 401,439| 6,184,960 
T842} (5 lati 1,288,953 | 2,261,786 | 360,692| 65,209] 53,585 | 393,020] 4,815,222 
1843 | + °Pwation | | 9517709 | 2,311,639 | 326,498) 95,589] 49,943 | 416,643 | 4,068,087 
1644|} Sepposed || 9’g97'501 | 2,478,360 | 473,789| 111,577| 53,865 | 531,051] 6,536,141 
1845 Re 2,688,084 | 2,554,877 | 548,330] 102,745] 62,519 | 707,957) 6,559,492 
1846 a0 one 2,669,798 | 2,602,490 | 409,506] 94,580] 64,478 | 608,002) 6,348,854 
1847|{ 79,009,000 } | 5’360'851 | 2,372,178| 397,329| 81,349] 55,774 | 470,386 | 5,737,867 
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Statement of the Number of Miles Travelled by Ropert Weare, Esq., F.S.8., 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, from the 3rd of August, 1835, to the 
31st of December, 1846, (both inclusive,) together with the Cost of Travelling 
and the Time occupied therein. 


























Miles Cost of Time occupied in 
Conveyance. Travelled. Travelling. Travelling. 
a £8 a. Years, Weeks. | Days. 

Coach, Steamer, &c, ........ 9,348 22h 9 6 ae 19 : 
Private Conveyance............ 99,853 |. 5,223 11 7 2 20 

PoraL wie Had 69,201*| 5,445 1 1 2 40 - 
Railway is. Wintec 30,406 410 14 6 193 25 2 

A Otal seit s.: 99,607 5,855 15 7 3 13 2 





* By railway this distance would have been accomplished in 1 year, 5 weeks, and 
4 days; and a saving of 1 year, 34 weeks, and 2 days would have been effected in the 
time occupied in travelling. 


Thus the time occupied in travelling 99,607 miles was 3 years, 18 
weeks, and 2 days, equal to 10,160 hours, reckoning 52 weeks to the 
year, 6 days to the week, and 10 hours to the day. 

The average speed was therefore 9°804 miles per hour. 


Per Coach, Steamer; &..— ..cccdcsdcsvteecrce 8°058 miles per hour. 
ja EPIVALE COBVEVANCE coi.csscssccesacrsceecceuent 8°001 ” 
7 RUCALWES cde eatin a wcrc ntact 20°004 ” 


The average cost of travelling per mile was— 


By Coach, Steamer, 8&6. vccccccccssssssascceves 5°686d 
By Private Conveyance .........c:ccsssisseseiees 20°945 
By Railway. vero rate ete ee 3°241 
By the-wpole: aap. t8 5c tes Wht ne yee 14°109 





Attendance at Places of Worship and in Schools. 


In Saffron Walden, out of 575 families resident in cottage tenements, 
381, in a recent private survey, were found to be attendants at some 
place of worship constantly; 79 not very constantly; 92 seldom; and 
23 not all. Number of children at day schools of every kind, 840, 
including, perhaps, 25 from beyond the town; and on one elven 


Sunday, 2,058 at morning, and 2,566 at evening services of the several 
places of worship. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


First Ordinary Meeting, 1848-9. Monday, 20th Nov., 1848. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
Samuel Salt, Esq. | Henry Browning, Esq. 
The following Papers were read: — 


1, Analysis of the Report of Surgeon F. P. Strong, of the Bengal 
Army, to the Bengal Government for 1847, of the Mortality in 
the Jails of the 24 Pergunnahs, Calcutta. By Licut.-Colonel 
W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S. 


2. Remarks on the Plan adopted for taking the Census in 1841, with 
suggestions for its improvement. By the Rev. E. Wyatt-Edgell. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, 1848-9. Monday,"18th Dec., 1848. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., Vice-President, 


in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 


Wyndham Harding, Esq. Richard B. Grantham, Esq. 
William Ley, Esq. Charles F. J. Lord, Esq. 
William H. O. Sankey, Esq. The Hon. Frederick Byng. 
T. H. Vivian, Esq., M.P. Cuthbert Finch, M.D. 
William Austin, Esq. Joseph Berridge, Esq. 
James Bird, M.D. Peter Dickson, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 


The Return of the Ages, &c., of Civil Servants in England; and the 
constitution of Societies for providing for Widows and Orphans. 


By William Farr, Esq., F.8.S. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, 1848-9. Monday, 15th Jan., 1849. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 


Gordon Wyatt Clark, Esq. William Hooper Attree, Esq. 
Herbert Francis Clark, Esq. Alexander Duncan, Esq. 
R. Madox Bromley, Esq. John Sullivan, Esq. 


The following Papers were read :—— 


1. Statistical Returns of the Government of New Grenada, abridged 
and translated by James Kennedy, Esq., F.S.8. 

2. Statistical View of the Number of Capital Convictions and Execu- 
tions in Prussia from 1826 to 1843. By Dr. Julius. 

3. The Education of Men and Boys employed as Colliers under ground. 
By Lady Warren Vernon. 
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STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 
THE YEAR 1848. 


“THE Quarterly Returns are obtained from 117 Districts, sub-divided into 582 
Sub-Districts. Thirty-six Districts are in the Metropolis, and the remaining 81 
comprise, with some agricultural Districts, the principal towns and cities of England. 
The population was 6, 612, 958 in 1841.”’ 

The mortality in the quarter is below the average. Only 43,445 deaths were 
registered; which is less by 6,034 than the 49,479 deaths registered in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1847, and 7,960 less than 51,405—the number registered in 
the September quarter of 1846. The mortality of ‘the country, it should be recol- 
lected, was low in the three years 1843, 1844, 1845, and in the first quarter of 1846; 
a slight increase took place in the spring quarter of 1846; in the summer a great 
mortality broke out, and continued through the autumn, as well as the whole of the 
year 1847, until influenza raged epidemically at the close of the year 1847, and was 
then and in the winter of 1848 fatal to thousands. A remarkable improvement was 
apparent in the spring of the year 1848, and was still more obvious in the summer 
quarter. While the deaths in the summers of 1846, 1847, were 8,660 and 5,986 
above—the deaths in the summer of 1848 were 809 below—the corrected average. 

The improvement in the public health is considerable in all the divisions except 
London. The deaths in the districts of Lancashire and Cheshire in the September 
quarters of 1846, 1847, 1848, were 15,221, 17,080, 11,720. In the same years 
the deaths in the districts of Yorkshire were 5,708, 4,708, and 4,404; in the 
northern districts 2,988, 2,291, and 1,812: in the north midland districts 1,902, 
1,604, 1,369; in the western, including the iron districts, 6,276, 5,041, 4,755. 

The deaths in Brighton were 349 in the quarter ending September 1848; in the 
corresponding quarter of 1847 they were 260. It appears that diarrhoea prevailed 
there, and was fatal to young children. The mortality in Oxford, Northampton 
and Bedford, Colchester, Ipswich, Norwich, and Yarmouth, was high in 1846, and 
fell near the average in 1848. Diarrhoea was nevertheless fatal to children at 
Ipswich and Yarmouth. Scarlatina and small-pox were epidemic in many parts of 
the country. The mortality was above the average in the district of St. Thomas 
(surrounding Exeter), in Plymouth, Redruth, and Penzance. Small-pox, measles, 
and scarlatina prevailed generally in the south-western division. The Registrar of 
Heavitree, St. Thomas, notices cases of malignant typhus, which occurred in a 
family very badly fed. The other members of the family had fever, but recovered. 
The disease did not spread. Dysentery, which is rarely epidemic in England, caused 
65 deaths in Penzance, and was also fatal to many persons in Marazion, the neigh- 
bouring sub-district. The Registrar of the latter district says it was “ principally 
with the poor,”’ and he ascribes it ‘‘ to the dampness of the season and impoverished 
-diet.”” In Bristol, Clifton, Stroud, the deaths in the quarter were more numerous 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1848. Scarlatina, small-pox, and hooping- 
cough were epidemic. The mortality declined rapidly in the summer quarters of 
1846, 1847, 1848, in Worcester, Kidderminster, Dudley, Walsall, Wolverhampton, 
Wolstanton, Birmingham, and Coventry—the principal seats of the carpet, iron, 
pottery, and silk trades. Diarrhoea, however, prevailed in several of these districts ; 
and particularly in Dudley, Walsall, Coventry, and Birmingham, where it was so 
fatalin 1846. There was one death from common cholera in Wolverhampton. The 
deaths declined rapidly in Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, Basford, and Derby; in 
the September quarters of 1846—7—8, they were 1,902, 1,604, and 1,369. The 
deaths in Nottingham were 467, 442, and 311. 

The Registrar of St. Ann, Nottingham, says:— 

‘‘The improvement may be attributed to the comparative cheapness of provisions, 
to the infrequency of fever consequent upon the diminution of Irish immigration, 
and the almost total absence of diarrhoea. The number of old persons carried off 
last year was so vast, that fewer than the usual proportion of that class survived to 
swell the returns of subsequent times.”’ 

A diminution in the mortality is equally conspicuous in the great seats of the 
cotton manufactories. The deaths in the districts of Cheshire and Lancashire during 
the summer quarters of 1846—7—8, were 15,221, 17,080, and 11,720. Epidemics 
of scarlatina and diarrhoea are noticed as causes of death by several of the Registrars. 
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The deaths in Hulme (Chorlton) were 438; and in the corresponding quarter of 
1846 the deaths were 479. ‘‘ At that period there was scarcely a house unoccupied 
in the township of Hulme, while at this time there are nearly 1000 houses without 
tenants.’’ 

The Registrar of Deansgate (Manchester) makes an important practical remark 
respecting scarlatina, which is now so prevalent, and so frequently followed by 
dropsy :— 

Ne Phe mortality has not generally occurred during the early stages or actual pro- 
gress of the fever, but has resulted from the dropsical effusion following it. This is 
in very many cases induced by the carelessness of the parents, or other attendants of 
the children of the poor; for, before they are well recovered from the fever, they 
are allowed to run out of doors; and during the wet weather, from constant exposure 
to the rain, inflammatory affections supervene, and cause effusion and death. * * * 
Scarlatina, and other infectious diseases, are rendered much more extensive by the 
utter want of ventilation in the dwellings of the poor. * * * When scarlatina 
once gets into these small, crowded, ill-ventilated dwellings, it is almost sure to 
affect successively almost the whole of the occupants.’’ 

The Registrar of Middleton, Oldham, ascribes the health of his sub-district to 
the ‘‘ exceedingly low price of provisions.’’ ; 

A few cases of common cholera are referred to in the Lancashire districts. The 
population of some parts, like Hulme, has probably diminished; in others it has in- 
creased slowly; and the Irish immigration into Lancashire appears now to have 
ceased, or to excite no remark. But the health of the Lancashire people has unques- 
tionably been better during the summer of 1848 than in that of 1846; after allowing 
for the operation of those changes which reduce the deaths without implying a dimi- 
nution of the rate of mortality—that is, of the proportion the deaths bear to the 
population during a given time. 

The mortality which in the summer of 1846 was excessively high in Sheffield, 
Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, Leeds, and Hull, was little above the average of 
preceding years in 1848. The deaths in Leeds, and Hunslet, during the three sum- 
mer quarters of 1846—8, were 1,368, 1,328, and 1,158; in Hull, 488, 401, and 
336. Diarrhoea and dysentery have been prevalent and fatal in Leeds. The deaths 
in Myton (Hull) were 218; of which 61 were by zymotic diseases, including 39 cases 
of diarrhoea, 4 of cholera, 4 of remittent fever, 3 of typhus. The mortality which in 
1846 was so high in Sunderland, Gateshead, Tynemouth, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Car- 
lisle, and Cockermouth, fell to a point near the average of the years preceding 1846. 
The deaths in the summer quarters of 1846—7—8, were 2,988, 2,291, and 1,812. 

The deaths in the Welsh districts have been nearly stationary since 1846. In 
aes oe the deaths were 374, 436, and 310 in the summer quarters of 

The pressure of mortality has slightly increased in London, though it has abated 
in the country. While the deaths of the four summer quarters 1845—8, in the 
country districts were 25,152, 38,804, 36,292, and 29,942, the deaths in London 
were 10,987, 12,601, 13,187, and 13,503. Influenza, it will be recollected, was 
much more fatal in London than in the country. The increased mortality of Lon- 
don is principally owing to the deaths from diseases of the zymotic class, increasing 
in the four summers 1845—8, from 2,437 to 5,162. Scarlatina has been more fatal 
in the last than in any previous summer quarter since the new tables commenced. 
It destroyed 1,560 lives in 13 weeks, or 1,079 more than the average. The epidemic 
presented this singularity, that the deaths in the summer quarters 1841—4, were 
193, 392, 548, 1,020; and again, 194, 208, 316, 1,560, in the summer quarters 
i845—8; which justifies the hope that the mortality from this disease next year will 
not be considerable. Small-pox, notwithstanding the facilities for vaccination, was 
fatal to 435 persons—children chiefly who had never been vaccinated. Typhus 
destroyed 882 lives in London; the epidemic has prevailed since 1846, and is but 
slowly declining. 128 persons died of erysipelas; 52 women of metria, and 57 of 
other accidents in child-bearing. 156 persons died in the 13 weeks of fractures and 
contusions; 26 of gunshot and other wounds; 116 by drowning; 36 by hanging; 31 
of burns and scalds; 15 of poison. The deaths of 15 persons were ascribed directly 
to intemperance; of 33 to delirium tremens—a disease generally caused by intem- 
perance. Only 2 deaths were directly referred to privation; 4 deaths were ascribed 
to neglect; 59 to the want of the mother’s milk. It is gratifying to observe that 
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there has been no death from hydrophobia in London during the last five summers; 
a result which may be fairly ascribed to judicious police regulations. Consumption, 
the enemy of mature life, carried off 1,534 victims. The fatality of this and of other 
diseases of the tubercular class remains almost invariable, allowing for differences of 
nomenclature; the deaths in the eight various summers of 1841—8, were 2,400, 
2,011, 2,428, 2,275, 2,199, 2,659, 2,370, 2,221. 

Dysentery was rather more fatal than in previous years. Every summer there 
have been many deaths from diarrhoea; in the summers of 1846—7—8, diarrhoea 
was epidemic, and fatal to 1,549, 1,196, and 1,048 lives; cholera was fatal in the 


same season to 197, 98, and 153 lives. 


last 9 years is shown in the annexed tables. 


Deaths from Diarrhea in each of the 


Four Quarters of the Years 1840-48. 


The mortality from these diseases for the 




















Deaths from Cholera in each of the Four 


Quarters of the Years 1840-48. 














Quarters March.| June. | Sept. Decr, s Medi March.; June. | Sept. Deer. 
1840 57 62 249 62 1840 3 4 53 6 
1841 68 65 228 112 1841 1 1 23 3 
1842 81 63 489 87 1842 sane 7 106 13 
1843 69 50 455 268 1843 6 8 60 14 
1844 79 83 414 129 1844 4 3 47 5 
1845 | 109 84 449 109 1845 4 2 26 ll 
1846 | 119 153 1,549 331 1846 7 9 197 15 
1847 | 178 202 1,196 400 1847 5) 4 98 12 
1848 | 244 239 1,048 wins 1848 9 17 133 


SS SSS SESS SS RS SS SES PPS 


Cases of cholera have been every year registered in London. 


The deaths in the 


eight summer quarters of 1840—8, were 53, 23, 106, 60, 47, 26, 197, 98, 153; the 
deaths in the same seasons from diarrhoea were 279, 228, 489, 455, 414, 449, 1,549, 
1,196, 1,048. Both these diseases were fatal to adults between the ages of 15—60: 
and to old people ; but the great majority of the cases occurred in children. In the 
13 weeks of the present year ending September 30th, the deaths of 90 children under 
15; 3/7 men and women of the age of 15—60, and 30 of the age of 60 and upwards, 
The duration of the attack in adults varied from 16 hours 


were referred to cholera. 
to several days. 


So far as the returns down to the end of September go—I may repeat what I 
stated three months since, that ‘‘ there is no trace of the epidemic of cholera in Eng- 
land.’’ The subsequent weekly returns for London justify the suspicion then ex- 
pressed, that the epidemic might, as in 1831, reach England in October. 


Deaths in London from all Causes (eaclusive of Violent and Sudden Deaths), and 
Jrom Diarrhea, Dysentery, and Cholera, in the 18 Weeks of the Summer Quarters 
1846, 1847, and 1848. 



































{umber of Weeks ........-. 2s a eae eg | GH 10, 1 an. yo!) 48. | Dotal: 
veaths from all causes, {1846 | 894| 882 |1,026| 976/1,063|1,100| 925) 870} 875) 850| 880] 819| 783] 11,943 
exclusive of Violent ( 1847 | 835| 857] 921) 871| 926) 940/1,070 1,043 |1,054 |1,002] 998 |1,109 1,010) 12,636 
and Sudden Deaths, 1848 | 963) 910 |1,065|1,168 1,025 |1,042) 994) 923] 942 1,000] 895)1,007 1,067 | 13,001 
Be ee I a | |e mee ee (ee eee ee (ee coo | a UN a (ee nthe 
eaths from Diarrh cea, (1846 | 76 98 | 149 | 187 | 218 | 238 | 180 | 169 | 148 | 196 87 83 | 62 1,821 
ysentery, and Cho-< 1847 17 38 47 67 | 125 | 128 | 188 | 172 | 157 | 185 | 139+) 117 | 107 1,437 
GLE Ieee Gye DOSE \ 1848 69 79 | 124 | 213 | 175 | 147 98 84 | 104 86 | 61 72 60 1,372 
1846 | 65:0} 60:0} 64:9 | 62°6| 70:6 | 66°5 618 60°8 | 62:6 | 61:6 | 64°5 | 60°3| 59:2 | 63:1 
ean Temperature....< 1847 | 61:3) 65°5 70°2 | 63'1)| 65:9 | 62°6 | 63:2 | 64:1 | 60°3 | 54°3 | 56°3 | 54:1 | 56-1) 61:3 
Bos 1848 | 63:0! 64:6 |°62°5| 61°6| 60-0 | 58-2 | 59-0 | 57-7 | 59-7 | 61:2 | 52°3 | 56°7 | 56-7] 59°5 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 117 of the Districts of England (including th 
Principal Towns), showing the Number of Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending 
September of the four Years 1845-46-47-48. | 

Deaths Registered in th 

























































































































































































































































































































a Deaths Registered in the ; 
Parts of Bees Quarters ending Sept. 30th. Parts of Poole Quarters ending Sept. s0th 
Divisions and ae ope nee ees Divisions and poe ET Raga ne 
SAYS. ars. 
Districts. 1841. Districts. 1841. 
1845. | 1846. | 1847. | 1848. 1845. | 1846. | 1847. 
Metropolis*. North Midland 
West Districts..| 301,326 | 1,559 | 1,815 | 1,936 | 1,906 eon: 50.932 
North Districts..| 376,610 | 1,872 | 2,452 | 2,543 | 2,609 ERS ao ea 26110 
Cone Diict oar oil2075 || 2201) Odeo. | age) Cmeems 6 a= Ae 
East Districts ..| 393,247 | 2,637 | 2,859 | 2,948 | 3,052 po en 5063.4 
Soa eheDictrele. 11.1502.-46u 2814 | Berd | 2305 (3.598 || Pastore’... +. Sate 
Fear A le) Seb ADOUDY. Se-cfotreteres 30,015 
ay 2-0 £ 96 2 50: eat ae 
Petal tose x 1,948,369 | 10,987 |12,601 | 13,187] 13,503 || poi, oo... 234771 
ue Eastern North Western 
WWISION. Division. 
Maidstone...... 32,319 {241 23y 213 168 || Stockport...... 85,672 | 398 697 568 
Brighton. ...... 46,742 219 3u4 260 342 || Macclesfield 56,018 205 422 308 
Isle of Wight . 42,547 121 178 150 190 || Great Brough- 
Portsea Island.. 43,086 239 433 397 377 || ton “netuding } 49,085 227 342 277 
Winchester . 23,044 89 141 135 107 || Chester)...... 
Windsor. 5.2.04: 201,502 78 96 13 87 || Liverpool...... 223,054 | 1,963 | 2,946 | 5,669 
— |—_—_—-| ———- a West Derb 
Motel! sea. e« 218,181 | $70 | 1,451 | 1,228 | 1,278 |) (adjoining a 88,652 | 633 | 1,144] 1,284 
; Liverpool) .. 
oo Midland Meee fs 382 5ja2 458 
vision. Prestonl..jsare ee 77,189 j 
Sse ans. 24. teu | fel Wiad Bed Geel eeenacicl Ses 60,577 
Wis,combe...... 34,150 4] 156 129 EVAN) (BUNA Sagoo dcooe 77,496 
Oxford.......+++ 19,701 89 }G4 83 Oil IROOM Shose der 97,0109 
Northampton .. 28,108 182 220 179 SON VWalcane seereee 65,052 
Bedford .......- 31.767 |: 182 | 255 | 2861 172 || Prescott °...... 43,739 
Cambridge 24,453 125 147 186 136 || Chorlton ..%... ign 
—|- - - -|| Manchester.... 92,40 
Rital siete. 155,225 | 804] 1,086} 833 | 786 || Salford ae 70,228 
ee con AshtonandOld-| 178,964 897 | 1,406 | 1,882 
vision. ham} ——-|- — 
Colchester...... 17,790 69 1277) 8 99 || Total . ae 1,530,460 | 9,490 | 15,221 | 17,080 
Ipswich «+++ zopa | 119|\ 240] tas) geil ; 
Norwich........ 61,846 | 308 5 243 | 306 rk Division. os 
Yarmouth so... sos | us| 196 | aa | 140 || Sheffield... SGN eae 
eS 8 ch ee eats MEd _|| Huddersfield .. ee 470 718 62] 
Total ssiieie- 128,921 | 69s 3 3 || Halifax........ Y,175 | 565 | G42) 950 
659 | 1,017 | 687 | 743 |) Bradford . ....| 182,164] 990] 1,111] 856 
South Western Us eciacair nists) es 943 | 1,868 | 1,828 
Division. ct Eero on Ale 273 488 401 
Der ives fe 29,1301 95-| 11a | 105 | 103 |} FOrk:.-..0..-.- 47,779 | 223) 342) dul 
Dorchester...... 23,380 97 M4 99 95 ; 
Recler.. os Sis | eu esi Wk Wo Tava ne Ow tet: 691,131 
St. Thomas 47,105 149 233 145 195 || Northern Division 
Plymouth ...... 36,5275) = DOL 229 193 | 298 || Sunderland....} 96,226 
FUSUUCH: sis os. wou 48,062 172 175 178 193 || Gateshead 38,747 
Penzance ..... 50,1 00 166 219 186 289 || Tynemouth .... 55,625 
BACH Gaseaks sma 69, 232 336 362 297 282 || Newcastle-on- | 71.850 
: BORE IS al TRnEita coco s oe 
Ota carcass a0 327,869 | 1,866 | 1,688 | 1,378 | 1,598 Gavlisie ee ; 36,084 
LL ae aa Cockermouth..| 99,676 
Western Division : Kendal. .05. 34,694 
Bristolists reese a 64,298 | 347] 405 | 349] 468 ae 
Chiron oi 5. 25 4: 66.033 | 1-898 |, 4861). S40 1 40K |) Potala oe: 328,902 
Stroud ......800- Seo | 1684) sud) 48 |.” D0 WG, aS ke 
Cheltenhain . Mie dee be | 18 | en hoe Desen T 
Hereford........ 3f427| 172} Ie2| 14d] Igo || Abergavenny ..) 50,034 
Shrewsbury .. 21629 |. Mle 108 |i 9155.1 tak ptomtypocks =... | 23087 
Worcester...... 97130 | 108| 173) 399 | 135 || Merthyr Tydvil| 52,564 
Raeeeanniter 4) og dbs. | Neh tee nz ||” ge Newtown! «. h7. res 
Dudley.......... Bees .457 745 | hese Ugsae ey teeham- oe. 89,542 
Walsall ...i.... B4o7d | 167.1..1988 | 257.| 9a || Potywell -«.... 40,727 
NV ai cuiidanpton | 80-7221 2486 | 1687, 774 | asa qi) emsiesey s. =. -: 33,105 
Wolstantons...| 82669 b 164) 815 | 232 1-210 Sie 
Binmnenae/ sleede7;apepdan i,a2e'1 a,i61 | 4,008 |) -hOtehes's.. 273,127 
Mate ge enenck Ogos k les) 468 | 260 |” 34g |) Ditto, exclu-) i 
Coventry........ 31,028 | 183] 800] 158] tvs Met of a > | 4,664,589 
Bee ea BoA Mdeven P| po taketeel etropotls | 
Motal, cea 776,002 | 3,798 | 6,276 | 5,041 } 4,755 Grand Total..| 6,612,958 
{ 
















es last oe oe the London returns ended September 30, 1848. 

1e mortality of the districts of Wandsworth and Lewisham, and sub-distri isi d 

lits Z she d -district of Hampstead, is included 

the above table, in each of the four years, though the deaths in Wandsworth did not appear a the Syockty I 

eta ates 1844 ; ppt of Lewisham and Hampstead till 1847. i? 
+ The former district of Ashton is now divided into Ashton and Oldham, both i i 

: Ce : divided int< é 3 > included in the present retur 

§ The former district of Leeds is now divided into Leeds and Hunsiet, both included in vhe presen return 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending September of the Four Years, 1845-46-47-48. 































































Quarters ending Sept.* Quarters ending Sept.* 
CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSE S70 b: DIVAG Hit. sta mam mmm ans 
1848. | 1846. | 1847. | 1848. 1844. | 1845. | 1846. | 1847. 
JASE OAUSES: ois cis oaigbeee ne 10,842 |12,409 |13,187 |13,503 || ILI. Scrofula............ 32 84 68 86 
i As Oma) DYA or 
SPECIFIEDCAUSES ........ (0,802 | 12,864 |13,158 |13,450 Eee nee eee Te TRE HS gee aie 
Phthisis or Con- 1 BSS 11.784 | TSe) | bad 
I. Zymotic Diseases... .| 2,437 13,255 | 4,102 15,162 sumption..... CO eased Be 7 e 
j Hydrocephalus ....| 421 | 448] 415] 851 
SPORADIC DISEASES, oy. Cephalitis Oe rs 199 |. 165.) 138 | 125 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and LANDON Bgandaaoge 266 | 273 | 276 | 282 
other Diseases of | 554 | 492] 548] 524 Rarely StS oi ocure..e a 182 |) S2205 2265) 23 
uncertain or ee r: Delirium Tremens.. Be 44 29 33 
Tiable Seat ...... i CHORER © Weenies etisies 4 ] ] 3 
III. Tubercular Diseases. . | 2,199 | 2,659 | 2,370 | 2,221 Epullepsvsese.es eae. 78 74 7( 70 
IV. Diseases of theBrain, z bs MECAMS ose ales ses 4 2 4 3 
Spinal Marrow, } 1,476 | 1,466 | 1,416 | 1,869 IFRSALA a eacpeto noe 8 25 27 16 
Nerves,and Senses Convulsions........ 608 | 513] 521 | 466 
VY. DiseasesoftheHeart | 37] 35) 369 | 377 Disease of Brain, &c.| 132 | 148 13] 158 
and Blood Vessels | Vi Eeiicanduitisncsnnrte: 12 20 20 30 
VI. Diseases of eo eee ee ae , i ee 
Lungsand of the 9 70 isease 0 CAT te sricih Lo 82 33 3: 
other Organs of 1,060 | 981 | 1,021 | 978 Vile Wanivan gies) aaressarees 17 45 28 36 
Respiration .... BrowCHitis) © sashes: WO 270 eoS0elaor 
VII. Diseases of the Sto- Pisuriey Nye cane uid ‘ae ae 35 ans 
mach, Liver, and 9 = METUINOMIAN. cece OO 399 | 409 
other Organs of ( Be) OE 200) B08 NSU TMHINEY Gobeoodanaee 10] 95 96 64 
Digestion .5...5 r Disease of Lungs, &c} 12: 11) | 123°} 106 
VIII. Diseasesof the Kid- Uo 10] 138| 129 143 Vil. Teething ialeltelistarsreteens 217 133 163 117 
MIEV/S5 Co Cate se s'.< 5/2 { Oaimseye scence es 5 14 16 14 
ex Childbirth, Diseases } 120 132 146 103 GAStITtSe asi oe oe 18 28 24 24 
ofthe Uterus, &c. j i TSIMUe HES, Aseria 212 213 190 166 
X. Rheumatism, Dis. HeritOmivissenvseec cee 3) 56 o7 62 
eases oftheBones, | 71 116 109 io HT pee SOOO DLO ODODS 1y 26 21 3l 
OMENS (CCC wc « ceration (of In- | 2¢ : 
XI, DiseasesoftheSkin, ) 14 17 23 27 testines, &c.) .. § ve = Al - 
Cellular Tissue,&c f UCIT as a siascpereiensaireioe 18 36 28 25 
XII. Malformations...... 28 48 54 44 NGS heen eee 29 3o 45 38 
XII. Premature Birth & 1} 921; | 999 | 9931} 254 Intussusception .... 14 8 18 17 
DeEbUHY 0055... (3) eee 5 : 3, Stricture of the In- ) 5 1] a 9 
[MAV. Atrophy ............ 233 | 473 | 481 | 389 testine Canal.. J 
WAU 55s cocci c ware oo 069 | 487 | 840] 399 Dis. of Stomach, &c. OS TGA O02 70 
Sew Sudden? ............ 9] 63) A268) Wl Disease of Pancreas : :: 1 te 
XVII, Violence, Privation, P £ ' Fe patitig, cocccisses br 71 56 63 
Gaid, cd tavem: | 358| 435 | 464 | 47 Fuandice loc 29| 42] 4l| 40 
perance pee Sek ares Disease of Liver esee 134 162 158 144 
| Disease of Spleen .. 3 é 1 3 
OOM ING ieliis Gowen aoe 4 6 5 7 
Nephria (or \ 39 
Pe SANE ROSS seve i 5, 3 d-veee 76 51°) 3820 |] 435 Bright’s Disease) fj} °° te oa 
Measles............ 688 78). 52) b. Wo Esehuria, 00s. es ee 2 2 3 
Seatlatinaies..... 04K 14 | 208 | 316 | 1,560 Diabecestecties sues oa ee 8 9 7 
Hooping Cough ....] 385 | 355 | 23 340 SEOM Cr sre iete ssyzenacen li 9 i 9 
2 ee 75 66 62 63 Cystitislemicate ee 3 7 10 8 
| PMPUSIE 2.0 wile 404.00: 105 | 113 82 77 Stricture of Urethra} 11 13 8 12 
Diayvhea ae2. 0560. 449 | 1,549 | 1,196 | 1,048 Dis. of Kidneys, &c. 59 93 $1 58 
DYSENtELY. 6.02.00... 43 Zo \e Vasa zit 1X. #ParamMenia. «s<ois o3 4 4 6 a 
WINGO NEN airs ccrave ed cree. sc 6 197 98 153 Ovarian Dropsy .... 6 13 3 12 
PRAGA «0.5 6:30.05 8 6 6 Fi Childbirth,seeMetria} 70] 80] 91 57 
Purpuraand Scurvy | 11 Si 2a As Dis.of Uterus,&c...{| 40] 385] 46} 84 
INOS od ggocepy Ob OnE 6. ] 6 8 2 AMMO eo seuoocobe 1 . 3] .. 
Remittent Fever.... Sul AZ 23 18 Rheumatism ...... 31 62 45 45 
Infantile Feverg.... 10 | 9 0 8 DiseaseofJoints,&c.| 389 o4 GI 30 
BERND ayer r ots tier scores QS 408 | S9o |) Solas exal-e Canbuimclejacen as nec 3 1 3 6 
Metria, or Puer- l Bal COTM gacsicbe sare 5 ZH 7k 8 
peral Fever, see Ai pell aha ms 52 Disease of Skin, &c. 6 9 13 le 
Childbirth. <0. J XVII. Intemperance...... ]4 29 23 15 
Rheumatic Fever, | nie Pipivation -..o.menen 2 3 16 2 
see Rneumatisin gl) “uae os a9 oe Want of Breast 
Brysipetas,......3.. 56) 92) 126] 128 Milk, see Priva} es 59 
SHADUUTS yo «scsi st sirens We 128 29 26 tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, } S ‘ 9 2 ING RECES cca suclstete sven a ss Se 4 
see Mortification J wis 3 4 Cold, see Privation..| .. ei OH oe 
Hydrophobia .,.... ee Ma ae? = [POO ooacopek beac 15 
Il. Hamorrhage ...... 86 A? 42 5A 3urns and Scalds.. 31 
Deopsy Scie et ee 273 | 172} 205 | 193 Hanging, &c. .i.. ae 
SCSI ste inoyetatale oie. Oe 7 ee 3 21 DROWNS % vse oe oy 5 
UTRCGIRA, Bie Sine meta 6 | 9 20 15 Fractures and Con- 842.) 403) 425 156 
EAU S Ua eh holes cas | 3 Zz 3 PUUSUOINSH Weve peiere 
Mortification ...... Ge Vel 4) 39 Vitowindsc coseanher 26 
WCE bocce on sree 168 | 199] 197 | 189 Other Violence... 11 
CEBOUE Mi esetsiore, tss feds vise RR, 10 10 Causes not specified 40 45 29 55 








eons 





* The mortality of the district of Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, was included in the Metro- 
politan returns at the commencement of 1847, for the firsttime. Therefore the deaths for previous years are 
not contained in the above table. In the quarters ending September they were respectively (1840) 16}, (1841) 

159, (1842) 160, (1843) 138, (1844) 151, (1844) 145, (1846) 192. 

+ Under the head of “sudden deaths” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague tern:s, such as 
“found dead,?? “natural causes,” &c., &C. 2 : 

$+ In the years previous to 1848, “ Worms” and “Infantile Feyer’? were classed together. The formeris 
now placed to diseases of digestive organs, 
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PRICES OF 
Average Contract Prices of the Provisions and Fuel supplied to the Workhouses 


























































































Average Weekly Et 3 oe e3 S 
Cost per Head rd 3 +o Hy 
Districts marked out by the | of In-door Paupers. | 8 S poet! 4) ee 
Registrar-General, and Sra ea ae a as faa] nd g iH = 
Central Unions contained th "St as eS = a 2 
therein. y A=) Sey ee hoe 1S | @ 9 3 
cre} el oS co) © sate go a 
g iS so | a ze sy | ag £ 
os S41 goll - 5 8 et om 
Metropolis. Bo Olt | Ss “Gates. Gs d. d.| d. | s d. 
MGS LOMO Aik ...ccsgcensstesters 3 6% 14|}3 83 1 9 7+ SVE A2 + Sere ows. 
Ve OER cc a Giecccctebectvnsdines vee 3 Ze 05} o 6} Ft 9 73 83] 54 
South Eastern Counties. 
Midstone: 1A Aid dices... 3 23] 35 6] 1 83 93) 54 
South Stoneham ..........c.000 3 113) 54 43, 1 9 91) 5% 
South Midland Counties. 
Norehanipton. W....0 diccssesee 3 6 | 34 93 6 9 | 62 
Cambridge .1.008..0 5nd wef 2 73| 7 3 24 9 103) 52 
Eastern Counties. 
CED. eyes tetisesccseadivecteotoons > 087 13 7413 23 43) 53 : 
South Western Counties. 
WD CVAZOS. “oc sathoccwiunetiteadvdepevves’ 2 113} 34 | 3 23|2 0 91 5 44 ae 
Penzance 2 634 | 2 103 8h Oe 1 
F POCO eeeseeraereereneseraceoes 4 4 | rE 6 } 95 10 5 0 cewt. 
UCL SA ne nee 2 Ope 1°92 11h 3 83 54 1015 ste 
Western Counties. 
GIGUCESEED | Licissscsbesessesee ceases 3 0% 33 | 3 43/1103) 82 64 12 | 52 |12 6 sack. 
Wolverhampton «0. 3.2} 25)3 43/1 73) 98 { ey} 11 | 63 10 6 bag, 
: I = 180 lbs. 
North Midland Counties. 
CGS AL ganic ane ORCA Sys ARR en 2 7417 3 24/3 4 9 6 13 | 64 | 0 10 20\]bs. 
North Western Counties. 
ERC CIC SACI. (05 cucsnsvaccunesotsverese 2 Ady Ao: OS) 2 78 53 | 113)6 /12 8 load 
Se a 2 21 be 2 mee 61 7 1 Be [lod eel Se ., 
Pe COCR arises actedovterrsssestrenss, 3 03) 5313 6 oa 5 14 ae 
North Eastern Counties. 
MNEHIELA “...s.cie-.0 Mb Peace seocessss 241i 0st 0 2213 4) © 6} 103} 7 | 1 0 peck. 
Huddersfield ........ debadcavauet sass 2.44 22112 98) 3 -5 5s | 19 1S 
. 2 oes 4 12 6-peck. 
SEMICUR CCS iotscicert-deoltegsetsesnshe 211.) 8% /3 723 18) 9 5¢ | 14] ...11 9 peck. 
. Northern Counties. 
Gateshead w..ssesesesserssrernereees 2 53) 53 | 2 10% 3 33) 92 | 68 | 1417216 © cwt 
Kendal o...sestssssesnsssseessrees 2 (33% | 2 11) 2 VOR | 48 | aaah ee 1%) BS stone. 
Wales 
a, 
popeoke BS eee 2 fs Oe io 243 %G | a } 10 jd, 
SLT inte 3) 5 RMR eRe EA RACE AS 
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PROVISIONS, FUEL, &c. 























Bere | fe é 

oe ti) B 8 ; | 

oe | B Es S = 3 a Miscellaneous Articles, 

Sie tks 3 B g | & | B 

a | § & 4 = a | 

S$ | 8 S ic § 5 7 /s 

& | © S p Ss A al} se 

aad, FG. | 8 a. A a ea Os) Os 

4i | 3 5 9 | 45 Ocwt.| 20 O 3 O04 | 4% | 22 | Table Beer, 5s. Barrel. 

ey |e | 6 0 1 48 OP ewe: | 37-0 13 4°) 5 fax. | Porter, 33s. Barrel. 
were 0) 52) Wer. |. 20-6 | 5 4. 15 : 








n , Wood, 10s. 100 bavins. Soda 

mrooé 3 | o Sip} ai 2.3.5 | 1d. 1b. , 
oo tO © 1 50 O-ewt.| 16 8.18 54 | 1% | Rice, 30s. cwt. Soda, 9s. 6d. cwt. 

(Rice, 3d. lb. Salt, 2s. 6d. cwt 

3 L ? r) Wt. 
34 | 0 46 Ocwt.| 22 6 3 5 23 ' Ale, 43d. quart. Soda, 11s.cwt. 

oF | 39/6 0 44 0 ecwt. ty et Aes we | oe | Beef Suet, 608. cwt. 
i i ; Rice, 4d. lb. Bacon, 84d. lb. 

B | 34 0 53 lb. av» 3 pas Beer, 7d. gallon. 

33 | 3) 50 Ocwt.| 18 5 | 3 54 Fish, 8. 4d. ewt. 

ae 16 0 | 40 Oew.| 12 0 | 3 5 Rice, 26s. cwt. 

3 fl2 0 é 

32/3 1/6 0 | 44 0 cwt. fe a ae ee Bacon, 9d. Ib. 

31 | 3 6 0 | 46 0 cwt. 9 6 & 0 54 | 12 | Rice, 3$1b. Soft Soap, 4d. lb. 








2% | 2316 0 | 44 0 ewt. 8 6 14 0-4 53 Rice, 31s. cwt. 
mee 16 0 | 6 4. | 16-6 tits 
ma i2 15 6 0 54 1b. 8 4 1 | Treacle, 34d. Ib. 
3 6 0 46 6 cwt. 8 6 13 
” 0 Coffee, 1s. 6d. 1b. Cocoa, 10d.1b, 
33/22/16 0 | 0 54 Ib. | 1/3 8 |... | 24 |} Rice, 3s. 6d. stone, Hominy, 
= 8) 2s. 63d. stone 
me 16 68 | 6 6 hy 7 1 1 epee 
33 | 3316 0 5 8stone| 16 6 1 
chaldron. 

Be i932 Coffee, 1s."4d. lb. Treacle, 3s. 
32/25/56 | 49 Ocwt.) 14 6 | 310 [5 |. Hea et Bik. Pepper, 1e.2d. 1b. 
33 | 23 3 5 6stone) 15 5 | 3 9 | 5% | 08 | Coffee, 1s.3d.1b. Rice, 3s.9d. st. 
me o216 8 | 48 0 ent. | 85 5 13 9 |-5% Barley Bread, 23d. lb. 
5413317 0 0 5]b. 3 6 6 02 oe ee sack. Brown 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 1848. | 


By James GuarisuHeEr, Ese., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


With the exception of a few days in Jula*, and the period between the 9th and 
23rd of September, the weather during the quarter ending September 30, 1848, was 
wet, with very little sunshine. The month of August was extremely wet, and in 
many places the falls of rain, bothin July and September, were unusually great. So 
much rain falling in a period immediately following the previous bad weather, ren- 
ders the season and the year very remarkable. On July 1, the mean temperature of 
the air was 8°4 below the average yalue of the same day in the seven preceding years, 
and on the 6th it was 12°2 in excess above the average; on the former day the mean 
temperature was 46°7, and on the latter day it was 74°0. On the 9th, it was 3° 
below the average, and on the 14th it was 9°4 above the average; and on the 15th it 
was again below the average. ‘These changes were great and abrupt. From July 11 
to September 19 the temperature of the air was almost always below the average 
value, and particularly so between the 11th aud 15th of September; on the 12th, 
the departure from the average was 12°6. From the 20th of September to the end 
of the quarter the temperature of the air ranged somewhat above the average value. 
The hottest day in this year was July 6, and this day was the hottest all over the 
country. On an average of seven years, the hottest day is July 5. 

Large and continueus Falls of Rain.—In July, at Greenwich, rain fell to the 
depth of 0°3 inch on the 15th, 23rd, and 31st. On the 14th, at Latimer Rectory, 
rain to the depth of half an inch fell in half an hour. In August rain was falling 
more or less at every part of the country on every day. At Greenwich, the amount 
collected exceeded 0°3 inch on the Ist, 3rd, 8th, 10th, and 21st; and the falls ex- 
ceeded 0°7 inch on the 14th and 3lst. On the 14th a large fall occurred at all 
places. In September, on the 24th at Thwaite, between 4h. a.m. and 9h. A.M., 
rain fell to the depth of 2°12 inches, a greater fall within the same interval of time 
than has occurred at Thwaite within the preceding 40 years; and on this day at 
Leeds, the fall within nine hours was 2 inches. On the 28th, 29th, and 30th days, 
rain was falling almost continuously over all parts of the country. At Cardington 
the fall within 60 hours was 2°6 inches. At Leicester, the amount within 72 hours 
was 2°25 inches, and this was the amount which fell on these days at most places. 
This fall, extending over so large a portion of the country, is most unusual. 

The approximate mean monthly values of the several subjects of research are 
shown in the subjoined tables; but, as they have not been corrected for diurnal 
variation corresponding to the time or times at which the observations have been 
made, the values generally are not in a state for comparison with each other. This 
remark does not apply to the approximate mean monthly temperatures of the air, 
because the same correction is applicable at all places. 

The mean monthly temperatures of the places in Cornwall and Devonshire, in 
these three months, are about the same values as those of other places; but the ex- 
tremes of daily and monthly temperatures are much less than elsewhere. 

The great prevalence of rain during the quarter, together with the very short 
periods of sunshine, has harassed the farmer in gathering in the crops. The month 
of July was about its usual character, but the constant rain in August impeded the 
farmer in his operations, and in many of the southern counties injured the crops 
considerably, causing the corn to sprout, and seed-leaves to appear of fully an inch 
in length by the middle of August; the greater coldness of the northern counties 
prevented the sprouting of the corn, but it otherwise was seriously injured. Between 
the 9th and 23rd of September the weather was generally fine, and this period was 
the only good interval of time for harvest work during the quarter, and the wheat 
gathered within this time was in good condition. The heavy falls of rain at the end 
of this month flooded many parts of the country, and the roads in some places were 
deeply trenched. 

Sheep stock has not been healthy; the deaths among the lambs have been very 
numerous, even in the driest districts. 
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The mean of the numbers in the first column is 29°541 inches, and this value 
may be considered as that of the pressure of dry air for England during the quarter 
ending 1848, Sept. 30. The differences between this number and the separate re- 
sults contained in the first column, show the probable sums of the errors of observa- 
tion and reduction, the latter arising partly from erroneously assumed altitudes, and 
partly in consequence of the index-errors of the instruments not having been deter- 
mined. In most cases, however, the sums of these errors are small. 

The mean of the numbers in the second column, for those places situated in the 
counties of Cornwall and Devonshire, is 58°1; for those places situated south of 
latitude 52°, including Chichester and Hartwell, is 57°8; for those places situated 
between the latitudes of 52° and 53°, including Saffron Walden and Highfield House, 
was 56°8; for those places situated between the latitudes 53° and 54°, including 
Liverpool and Whitehaven, but not Stonyhurst, whose mean temperature, from its 
greater elevation, is lower than that due to its latitude alone, was 56°2; and for 
Durham and Newcastle was 55°8; this value, however, is somewhat too high for the 
former place and too low for the latter, on account of the difference of elevation of 
those places. These values may be considered as those of the mean temperatures 
of the air for those different parallels of latitude during the quarter ending 1848, 
Sept. 30. 

The average daily range of the temperature of the air in Cornwall and Devonshire 
was 14°2; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 10°2; south of latitude 52° was 19°5; 
between the latitudes of 52° and 53° was 15°8; between the latitudes of 53° and 54° 
was 15°9'; and of Durham and Newcastle, was 14°4. 

The greatest mean daily ranges of the temperature of the air took place at Hart- 
well, Latimer, Aylesbury, and Leicester respectively; and the least occurred at Liver- 
pool, Whitehaven, Torquay, and Truro respectively. 

The highest thermometer readings in air during the quarter were 95° at Leicester, 
90° at Wakefield, and 89° at Hartwell; but it seems highly probable that these read- 
ings are greater than the temperature of the air really reached. The reading 88° 
seems to be confirmed, and this value may be considered as the highest during the 
quarter. The lowest values of the thermometer readings in air were 29° at Hartwell, 
31° at Latimer and Cardington. The extreme range of temperature of the air during 
the quarter was therefore about 59°. 

The average quarterly range of the reading of the thermometer in air in Cornwall 
and Devonshire was 33°2; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 32°5; and the mean of 
the numbers at all the other places is 49°2. The highest and lowest readings at 
Stone, and all depending upon them, are evidently erroneous. 

From the numbers in this quarter, as well as those of preceding quarters, it ap- 
pears that the Vale of Aylesbury is subject to greater extremes of temperature than 
any other part of the country of eaual extent. 

The great mass of air has passed from the $.W. in all places except Liverpool 
and Whitehaven, at both of which places it seems to have passed from the N.W. 
By reference to the Monthly Table it will be seen that this was particularly the case 
in July and August, but in September the direction of the wind was frequently from 
the E., and its compounds. 
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From the numbers in the ninth column the distribution of cloud seems to have 
been nearly the same in amount at most places, and such as to have covered about 
three-fifths of the whole sky. 

The fall of rain during the quarter has greatly exceeded the average amount for 
the season, and this was particularly the case in the month of August. The places 
at which rain has fallen on the-greatest number of days were Stonyhurst, Greenwich, 
Beckington, Leeds, Highfield House, Helston, and Wakefield, and the average num- 
ber at those places was 59; and the places at which rain fell on the least number of 
days are those situated near the Eastern coast. The places at which the largest falls 
have taken place were Stonyhurst, Hereford, Beckington, Leeds, and Torquay. 
The places where the falls have been the least in amount are Durham, Newcastle, 
Saffron Walden, Walworth, Stone, and Norwich. The amount at Stone being so 
much less than the fall at adjacent places, seems to be strange; and this was the 
case in the preceding quarter : in consequence of which the Rev. J. B. Reade, on 
August 17, wrote to me, stating that ‘‘There have been many electrical clouds 
giving copious showers around us, especially on the Chiltern Hills, and in the 
neighbourhood of Aylesbury, while we were in sunshine. This was particularly the 
case yesterday afternoon.” 

The numbers in columns 12 to 16 show the mean values of the hygrometrical 
results at every station; from which we find, that 

The mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air for England (excepting Cornwall 
and Devonshire) in the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1848, was 4°5 grains. 

The mean additional weight required to saturate a cubic foot of air in the quarter 
ending Sept. 30, 1848, was 1:0 grain. 

The mean degree of humidity (complete saturation = 1), in the quarter ending 
Sept. 30, 1848, was 0°815. 

The mean amount of vapour mixed with the air would have produced water, if 
all had been precipitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the depth of 5°5 
inches, in the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1848. 

The mean weight of a cubic foot of air at the level of the sea, under the mean 
pressure, temperature, and humidity, in the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1848, was 
529°3 grains. 


And these values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 4°8 grains; 0°9 grain; 
0°843; 6°0 inches; and 530 grains respectively, 
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REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th January, 1848 and 1849 ; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 877, vol. xi.) 





Years ending 5th January. 
Sources of Revenue. 
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Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 47,616,878 
@mind Money 7.....0 8. 


1848. | 1849, Increase, Decrease. 
(CL SUC On en 18,015,298 18,929,360 914,062 
Ppeetsetiy FI NAS ns Bede ON de 11,730,746 $2,832,140 1 1,101,394 ee: 
esha ete At dh. ROR 6,959,546 6,110,842 A 848,698 
PBC Sih, Miah. 384 acre dadan ctlanseante 4,334,561 4,314,704 ay 19,857 
ee Web ey BAX occ yanginsenesss 5,450,801 5,047,069 aa, 103,436 
rete CCE... osc ocecsesc ene 864,000 776,900 by 88,000 
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Imprest and other Moneys. 216,642 485,384 | 268,742 ce 
Repayments of Advances.... 564,046 414,251 Ras 149,795 
Total Income........ 48,397,566 | 49,931,523: | 2,827,503 | 1,293,546 
WCGUCE ID SCR CRS Ey oo fag bonshco os ca Shs cheravsumornons 1,293,046 
Inerease: om the Y ear sih.cdculcccvcevens 16533;,957 
Quarters ending 5th January. 
Sources of Revenue. 
1848. 1849, Increase. Decrease. 
x se Es x 
2. SULT Cn ee 4,111,862 4,682,395 570,533 
| SCO SSI eee eRe See 3,246,883 3, 2005162 6,279 ree 
BINNS poscid wantaeacbeodeseaeeaesa ops 1,564,855 1,472,598 oe Oo cok 
SEE gehen : 1,914,783 1,921,013 | . 6,230 iiss 
POOLEY LOR iad cesisnisednacersesaase 462,567 424,434 one 38,133 
Bee OPEC Oar scnjsnsissaneavaetorshies 208,000 198,000 a 10,000 
Cerowst Liatds,.....icccdsciccvessesse 40,000 30,000 eat 10,000 
Miscellaneous  ............00000008 11,746 21,709 9,963 aA 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... 11,560,696 | 12,003,311 593,005 150,390 
Clima Mieney. iinalcsiedece.vss has 84,284 84,284 fae 
Imprest and other Moneys 30,614 123,895 93,281 
Repayments of Advances .... 74,048 140,695 66,647 
Total Income........ 11,665,358 W352 185 837,247 150,390 
WedWes DE CredSe: oo) cecdasscsaueseaatocnasssonshiane 150,390 
Increase om the Quarter’ Wiis ccccssscsous 686,827 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this account in 
the quarter ending 5th January, 1849, was 12,361,161/. The total charge upon it was 
7,014,9531,, leaving a surplus of 5,316,208/. The amount of Exchequer Bills issued 
to meet the charge on the Consolidated Fund for the quarter ending 10th October, 
1848, and paid off out of the growing produce of that fund for the quarter ending 
dth January, 1849, was 1,562,007/. 

The surplus of Revenue, after providing for the charges on the Consolidated 
Fund, and the payment of Supply Services in the quarter ending 5th January, 1849, 
was 560,543/. 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Last Quarter of 1848; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 378, vol. xi.) 



































Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office, Aggregate 
1848. Weekly| © of six | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average ion F Average |Average | Average |Average | Average 
Duty. 
Weeks ending 

1848. 8. Gi “Ye Ne 8 4 3. id.) 6) as d.| - 9a 
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re eee Picee es we ew Ok Bod aids, OO eae i ety aD 0 | 40 6 
DCCCHeE ec ecco eceee cesses? OO” 8 Bl 28o. ol ola wane 2|40 9 
Ds oe dise be bie eee oaibine sep ae. O81 30 a7 aihs ero eso) [noe ua 7 | 39 333 
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the Quarter 


Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ending 
10th October, 5th November, and 5th December, 1848; the Quantities Entered for 
Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in 
Warehouse at the close of them.—(Continued from p. 378, vol. xi.) 





WHEAT. 



































Months Imported, Seraneliies entered aor Bos In Bond at the Month’send. 
5 ption. 
ending. 4. => | eae 

Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 

1848 qrs. qrs. qrs. rs. rs, Ts. rs. = * rs. z 
10th Oct. 485,266 4 | 485,270 | 508,652 2 | 508,654 219,907 . 2 219,909 
5th Nov. 392,939 oe 392,939 | 506,720 os 506,720 95,821 1 95,822 
dth Dec.) 195,572 | 16,786 | 212,358| 89,170 16,760 | 105,930 196,103 28 196,131 

WHEAT-FLOUR. 
Sg en 8 
; Quantities entered for Home : 

ony Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month's end. 





Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign, |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 








| 











1848 cwts. ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. emical y ithe, : 
10th Oct.) 148,511} 46,028 | 193,589] 134,532] 47,042 181,574| $5693 | 999 a5 008 
6th Nov,| 190,260 | 88,698 | 228,953 | 212.269] 38,913| 951'189| 19607 2 | 12,699 


6th Dec.| 139,025) 122,378 | 261,403| 68,123] 121,987 | 190,110; §2'597 383 | 82.980 
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CURRENCY. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 14th October, the 11th November, and the 
9th December, 1848.—( Continued from p. 379, vol. xi.)| 





IssuzE DeparTMENT. 























Weeks ending 
14th Oct., 1848. llth Nov,., 1848. 9th Dec., 1848. 
ge & £ 
PIOLESISRHON Si ccc recesses 26,739,165 26,961,205 27,733,735 
"Government Debt .........0.- 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Oiler Securities... cece cece 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion..... rear 12,229,256 12,453,296 13,225,826 
Silver Bullion........+. sielieiaiers 509,909 507,909 507,909 
Dotiihscs avecie exe 26,739,165 26,961,205 27,733,735 
Banxkine DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .........+ 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
eee sis 2 scyss Mepen 3,582,646 3,418,745 3,374,251 
Mabie Deposits .. 6... css sees 4,297,385 4,038,270 7,061,202 
Sher Deposits 2.3... .s te cee 10,674,983 10,648,047 9,567,966 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,064,707 1,041,621 1,002,726 
Woatals ses ov: 33,972,721 33,699,683 85,559,145 
ES EA EEE AEE SLEEPS ET AON BML DOSAGES, 

Government Securities, including ; 

Dead Weight Annuities .. a 13,845,012 18,829,012 13,329,012 
Other Securities....... eek TIO 11,202,250 10,758,237 10,668,558 
i Re a ARI cea I oie 8,405,405 8,894,875 10,771,720 
Gold and Silver Coin ........ 520,054 717,559 789,855 

SDOtAl fs oa ese 33,972,721 33,699,683 35,559,145 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 12th August, 9th September, and {th October, 1848. 
—(Continued from p. 379, vol. xi.) 





12th August, | 9th September, | 7th October, 























Banks. 1848. 1848, 1848. 
England—Private Banks .......... 3,520,090 3,485,319 3,681,594 
ae Joint Stock Banks ...... 2,479,951 2,471,965 2,666,749 

cotland—Chartered, Private, and 
Joint Stock Banks...... } P85;208 ee oes oleeene 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland............ 2,639,000 2,583,825 2,679,550 
Private and Joint Stock 
UP Weare sie o's dace! oe.c\ ois. acb \ ee Upet ee ochaiad 
Totals cciyaeae I 18,840,048 13,248,871 13,991,280 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted an each . 

Month of the Quarter ending 30th December, 1848 ; showing the Counties 

and Branches of Industry iam which they have occurred.--(Continued 
from p. 880, vol. xi.) 
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“ SraTistics,” observes one of their most eminent cultivators, ‘have 
made great and useful progress during the last twenty years. They 
have become parliamentary in England and France, classic and 
popular in Germany, and administrative in every civilized country. 
Everything favours the anticipation that they will continue to increase 
in vigour and productiveness; but it must not be concealed that their 
advancement is closely allied with the peaceful progress of the nations. 
The first cannon-shots fired in Europe will be the signal for closing 
their operations; and false inductions, chance, and presumption will 
again assume the place, which they so long occupied, of any reason- 
able appeal tc numbers.” Scarcely had these words been penned and 
published, when the signal was given, and presumptions sufficiently 
daring in social science, were let loose, in avowed scorn of all expe- 
rience. But happily the writer had underrated the strength and 
prevalence of that same dread of either organized or anarchical bar- 
barism which induced him to draw so mournful a horoscope for statistics ; 
since it has served to hurl aside the baseless fabrics of social system- 
makers of every school, and since in avowing its determination rather 
to interrogate facts, has done express homage to Statistics. 

It is to be hoped, however, that this advanced position in the 
public regard will not induce our fellow-statists to assume a position, 
as teachers, to which they have no genuine claim. We are employed in 
narrowing the circle within which the final truths must he, rather 
than in an attempt at once to seize them, in which we should fail, to 
the loss of that credit which is really due to our exertions. Legiti- 
mately to bring Statistics into a very intimate relation with the moral 
sciences which are based upon postulates derived from the observation 
of individual character and circumstances, will require the long and 
arduous labour of many minds, and a most discreet patience, to refrain 
from using the results of that labour merely to decorate a favourite 
assumption. These results, however, may always be stated in a manner 
easy of conception, so as to be available to all who may have occasion 
to consult them, as well as to the man of science; but such an end can 
be attained only by the adoption of a regular and well considered 
method, alternately synthetical and analytical, enabling us to arrange, 
combine, and divide each body of numerical data in turn, and exhibit 
them luminously in the natural order of their more intimate association. 
**The important part in such a labour which necessarily belongs to a 
sound logic, shows at once how it is possible to be a very able calculator 
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and yet but a second-rate statist, since, to reach the heights of any 
science, the first of all qualifications is a just and penetrating spirit*. 

Man in society is the subject of our study; to detect the influences 
which bear upon his welfare, our ultimate aim; inductive reasoning 
from phenomena observable and observed with mathematical precision, 
our method; and to make use of all evidence of this character which 
may be turned up in the daily working of society, as well as to collect 
new data, our necessity. Hence, while statesmanship and government 
are equally beyond our region, we may be as useful in supplying 
evidence to aid the legislatorial labours of the former as we are neces- 
sarily dependent upon the administrative operations of the latter for 
much of our evidence. In continental nations, therefore, we see the 
cultivation of statistics chiefly devolved upon Royal Commissions; 
while it is eminently in the genius of our own that we should continue 
to maintain our existence separate from that of every administrative 
department, though it is well known to our neighbours how many 
men of ability in most of them, as well as men of practical skill iu 
public affairs and the higher commerce of the country, are numbered 
among our Fellows. The prevalence of such classes in England, says 
M. Moreau de Jonnés, in terms perhaps too flattering, explains ‘“‘ why 
the Statistical Society of London comprises a greater number of men 
distinguished for their knowledge and useful labours than can be 
assembled in any other country of Europe.” 

Maintaining, as we do, a direct and highly valued intercourse with 
the Continental Statistical Commissions, and always reserving the 
freedom of our own position, it is therefore with pleasure that the 
Council avails itself of the opportunity of echoing the sentiment 
expressed by the head of the Statistical Department attached to the 
French Ministry of Commerce, that the general institution of official 
statistical departments would render great service to Kuropean society, 
and to the several States of which it is composed. Jn making known 
the natural, agricultural, and manufacturing produce of each country, 
it would guide and extend international commerce. By proving 
numerically the happy effects of such or such a measure of economical 
legislation, it would teach the trustees of power the superiority which 
may be acquired by the prompt imitation of nations the most advanced 
in agriculture, in manufactures, and even in the manual perfection of 
the arts and trades, In collecting the numerical terms which would 
enable us to compare the different states of Kurope with eachsother, 
it would dissipate a multitude of prejudices and misconceptions; and 
the example of success attending upon the perseverance of some nations 
apparently very ill-circumstanced to achieve it, would perhaps prove 
to the others how inane is that national vanity which persuades each 
that it is the prototype of human intelligence. 

All the prineipal States of Europe have now, indeed, their central 
page of Statistics in imitation of our own, instituted in 1832 by the 
ya Sane tah President of the Board of Trade, and 
Fe “d rst to Mr. Porter, whose earliest labours gave that 
dive evidenes of the value of sth a departien, wich edt the 
: a on of the Bureau de la Statistique Générale de la 
ee i etn Sa Sh been under the able management of our 
Ae Y coagjutor, M. Moreau de Jonnés. It is in Belgium, however, 
ee rarer ig eit, organisation for statistical investiga- 

: » 4ssal sur la Statistique, pp. 49—50. 
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tion, in the Central Commission of Statistics, at Brussels, under the presi- 
dency of M. Quetelet, with its affiliated Commissions in every province, 
The published bulletins of its proceedings and labours bear high testi- 
mony to the wisdom of its arrangements and the zeal of its members; 
and the general plan here elaborated has been adopted by the Sardinian 
Government, on whose part the Sardinian Minister has done us the 
honour to ask an interchange of publications with the new Commission, 

The names of our distinguished fellow-labourers, scattered throuch 
all the capitals of Europe, present a great temptation to trespass 
beyond the limits which you can accord; and refraining from even a 
brief notice of their recent labours, we must confine ourselves to the 
few works of national magnitude which demand our especial regard and 
imitation. Such, for instance, is the Statistique de P Agriculture de la 
France, forming four volumes of the series published by the Bureau de 
la Statistique Générale de la France, and the result of six years’ labour, 
aided by the whole administrative agency of every department. It 
embraces the results of an official enquiry made in each of the 37,300 
communes of France, in which the quantity and value of rural produce 
of every kind has been brought to account, on a system of classification 
of which the following is the outline, now filled up, and representing the 
former as well as the present condition of the country in respect to:— 

1. The surface occupied by each kind of crop. 

2. The quantity and value of the seed. 

3. Its produce, in the gross, and by hectare. 

4, The prices of this produce, in departments, and in the gross. 

5. The consumption of agricultural produce by locality, per head, 
and in the kingdom at large. 

6. The trade in this produce, both internal and external. 

And under these several heads are separately considered :— 

1. The cereal crops, in gross, and severally. 

2. The vine and its produce, in wine and brandy. 

3. Miscellaneous crops, for food, for the raw materials of manu- 
factures, and in gardens. 

4. Grass lands, under the several divisions of natural meadow, 
artificial meadow, pasture, and heath. 

5. Crown woods and forests, whether held by the State or by 
individuals. 

6. And, in a final summary, the cultivation and produce of the 
land generally, as it now exists, and as it was at different memorable 
epochs of the country’s history. 

A second part considers the domestic animals reared in husbandry, 
their numbers stated by kind, sex, age, and locality; their value, the 
returns which they afford, the number and price of those killed for 
consumption, with their gross and net weight, and the quantity of 
each kind of meat consumed by each inhabitant for each arrondisse- 
ment and each departinent of the realm. 

This enormous work is closed by a recapitulation of the different 
branches of produce and the mean returns which they afford; and the 
totals represent the actual territorial wealth of the country at large; a 
result which has been sought by economists and statists for centuries, 
but to which it was impossible to attain without the long and difficult 
investigation, the successful completion of which demonstrates the 
practicability of determining, by legitimate methods, the rural produce 
of a country of no less than 130 millions of acres. This example, we 
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trust, will not be lost to ourselves; and an opportunity of realizing, to 
some extent, an analogous work, is presented by the approaching period 
for making the decennial census of the population, on the recurrence 
of which, when a good system has once been established, it might econo- 
mically be revised. 

The formation of a Statistical Department at the East India House 
has led to the institution of a more minute and careful research into 
the state of India than has hitherto been made. The attention of the 
department has hitherto been chiefly devoted to the Presidency of 
Bombay, with regard to which a mass of valuable information has 
been collected from a variety of sources, and brought together so as to 
be readily available for reference. Until now the extent of the foreign 
trade, even of Bombay itself, was never ascertained with precision; 
the insular situation of the chief port having led to mistakes seriously 
impairing the accuracy and trustworthiness of the returns. From the 
present statistical survey, however, we learn that the value of the 
commerce of Bombay by sea (imports and exports) for the year 1845-6, 
was no less than 22,48,19,974rs. (2,243,199/. sterling); but in this 
sum is comprised not only the value of the trade with ports situated 
beyond the continent of India, but also that of the trade carried on with 
Calcutta and Madras, and other places on that continent, not excepting 
even the subordinate ports of the Bombay Presidency. ‘To obtain a 
correct view of the subject it is consequently necessary to separate the 
total amount into its two great constituent parts of Foreion and Home 
Trade, which is accordingly done by a table in which the respective 
amounts of merchandize and treasure are distinguished, and the fluc- 
tuations of trade illustrated by extending the view over a series of 
years, commencing with 1834-5. The subject is further illustrated by 
aseries of tables penetrating into each several branch of commerce, 
including the imports and exports of bullion; and by others, illustra- 
ting the progress of the cotton trade, which is a subject of peculiar 
interest to the mother country. Great exertions have, for several 
years past, been made, both to extend the cultivation and improve the 
quality of the article produced. In 1846, a Committee was appointed 
at Bombay to investigate the condition of the trade; and the results of 
these researches were embodied in a Report affording much infor- 
mation, both on its past and present state. 

The population of the British territory within the Presidency of 
Bombay was, in 1838, the subject of an enquiry instituted by the 
Indian Law Commission. Information was called for, in the judicial 
department, and the returns of the various collectorates form a very 
valuable document, giving a total of 7,723,649. A return of the 
educational institutions of the region distinguishes between the 
Vernacular Schools, in which elementary instruction is conveyed 
through the medium of the native languages, and all those institutions 
im which the English tongue and the literature and sciences of Europe 
are imparted; the number of the former being 132, containing 7,765 
pupils. Elaborate returns, showing the progress of civil and criminal 
justice, and affording strong presumptive evidence, not only of the 
celerity but of the goodness of the procedure, are included in the body 
of facts thus transmitted to the Home Government ; and we yet 
hope that the permission of the Directors to the communication of a 
selected portion of it to this Society, will be obtained by our Vice- 
President, Colonel Sykes, 
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At the Eighteenth Meeting of the British Association for the 
advancement of Science, held at Swansea, August 9th—16th, 1848, 
the Statistical Section enjoyed the advantage of the Presidency of 
J. H. Vivian, Esq., M.P., whose zealous attention to the interests of 
the Section deserves the special acknowledgment of its members, as 
much as the frank liberality with which he led the hospitality shown, 
on that occasion, to the Members of the Association generally, obtained 
their unanimous regard. The Section was well supported throughout ; 
and among the papers produced, which have already or which will 
shortly be laid before you, in the pages of our Journal, may especially 
be mentioned the “Statistics of Civil Justice in Bengal,” by Colonel 
Sykes; the ‘‘ Progress of the Railway System in Great Britain,” by 
Wyndham Harding, Esq.; the ‘ Mendicity Statistics of the Metro- 
polis,” by Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart.; ‘‘ Observations on the means of 
maintaining Troops in Health in the Madras Army,” by Edward 
Balfour, Esq.; “ Vital Statistics of Java,” by John Crawfurd, Esq., 
with an introduction by Colonel Sykes; ‘* Vital Statistics of Calcutta,” 
by Dr. C. Finch; and “Statistical Evidence to the Quality of Popular 
Education in England and Wales,” as also ‘ Statistics of Brittany and 
the Bretons,” by Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 

Among the papers which have been put on record in your Journal 
during the past year, the ‘‘ Report of an Investigation into the State 
of the Poorer Classes of St. George’s in the East,” originating in a 
donation for this purpose by Mr. Hallam, and conducted by a 
Committee of the Council, is worthy of a special mention, as the most 
complete and elaborate of its kind which has yet been executed, 
independent of the social features of general interest which it reveals, 
and which may fairly be assumed to be those of the great mass of 
our urban population of the labouring classes, above the utterly 
destitute and abandoned. The various aspects of good and evil which it 
presents offer a field of serious study to the statesman and philanthropist, 
for the homes into which we have here penetrated are undoubtedly 
the sources of great social happiness, or of public evils, which 
may, perhaps, be greatly modified at the fountain-head, but can 
seldom be stanched by direct applications in the localities where vice, 
misery, and disease sink to their final depths. Neither should we 
omit to notice the valuable paper of the Earl of Lovelace, based on 
the data of Messrs. Mounier and Rubichon, reinvestigating a subject 
of great social interest (that of the ‘Subdivision of Real Property in 
France”) which had already been introduced to us in the facts of 
M. Passy, by Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., and is not yet exhausted ; 
nor the paper, now in the press, by Mr. Farr, on the institutions of 
providence for the large classes of persons engaged in the civil service, 
which will be found materially to advance one of the most important 
branches of applied statistics. 

The number of elections of Fellows and withdrawals from the 
the Society during the past year, precisely balance each other, and 
the usual balance sheet is annexed; showing, on the actual receipts 
and assets, as compared with the actual expenditure and liabilities, a 
~ balance of about 20/. in favour of the Society, as compared with the 
state of its finances at the close of the preceding year; with a larger 

recoverable arrear of subscriptions. 
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Statistics of the Cwil Service of England, with Observations on the Con- 
stitution of Funds, to provide for Fatherless Children and Widows. 
By Witi1am Farr, Esq., F.S.S. : 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 18th December, 1848.] 


Pustiic servants were formerly paid in grants of land, in perquisites, in 
fees, in gratuities, in the use of money left in their hands, and in a 
variety of indirect ways; which, within the last fifty years, have, with 
great advantage to the public interests, been generally exchanged for 
salaries, that appear in the public accounts. The Secretary to the Post 
Office, for instance, had, in the last century, a salary of 600/. a year, 
and 24 per cent. on all packets, which made his annual income upwards 
of 3,000/.; the Chief Clerk of the Navy Office received a salary of 
250/. a year, and 2,500/. a year in gifts; the salaries of t¥e two Secre- 
taries of the Treasury were 2,000/. a year during peace, and swelled 
to 5,000. a year during war*. These instances, from Mr. Pitt’s speech 
in support of the Bill which he introduced in 1788, to abolish fees, 
and to regulate the public offices, as well as other facts from private 
and public sources, prove that the substitution of fixed salaries was 
a measure of great public economy; for the fixed salaries were gene- 
rally less in amount than the fees; and incomes from fees, as well as from 
the rent of lands, are not stationary, but naturally increase with the 
population, produce, and business of the country. At the close of the 
last war a great number of civil, as well as military, officers were 
reduced or superannuated; a vast reduction of salaries was the result; 
but the superannuation and compassionate allowances increased in 
amount to 331,746/. in 1822. It was supposed, by a great party in’ 
the country, that the return to cash payments justified a reduction of 
the pay of public servants; and, in 1821, under this impression, the 
scales of salary were revised by the Treasury: by an Act passed in 
1822 pensions were lowered, and a tax was levied on each person en- 
titled to such allowances. Public servants were relieved, in 1824, from 
the tax, which was felt to be so oppressive that Parliament, by an 
Act of that Session, directed all the previous contributions to be re- 
funded. The superannuation and compassionate allowances increased. 
to 484,081/. a-year in 1827. The Select Committee on Public Income 
and Expenditure in 1828, recommended that the allowances should 
be wholly provided by deductions from the salaries; and an abate- 
ment of 24 per cent. on salaries not exceeding 100/., and of 5 per 
cent. on salaries exceeding 100/. a year, has consequently been made 
from the incomes of those who have taken office since August 4, 
1829, under the authority of a Treasury Minute of that date, and 
of the 4 & 5 William IV., c. 24, which passed on July 25, 1834. 
The contributions, it was imagined, would provide a fund which 
would eventually relieve the Treasury “ of the expense of these allow- 


* Pitt’s Speeches, vol. i., p. 53—5, Debate of June 17, 1783. See Burke’s 
Speech on Economical Reform, Feb. 11, 1780. See also the Parliamentary Reports 
of Committees or Commissioners on Finance and Expenditure since 1786 
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ances*®.” The tax has, under the provisions of the Superannuation 
Act, been now levied nearly twenty years; the deduction from the 
salaries amounted, in 1846, to 36,826/., in 1847, to 40,3672., and, on 
the present scale and pay will not exceed 100,000/. a year; no super- 
annuation FUND ewists; and the payment to ‘ineffective pensioners 
amounted, in 1846, to 684,714/., in 1847 to 677,552/.f, exclusive of 
sinecures, judicial or other pensions. Asa measure for relieving the nation 
of the dead-weight payment to ineffective pensioners, the Superannua- 
tion Act is a signal failure; while it weighs with unmitigated pressure 
on the officers in active service. One of the reasons of the great discre- 
pancy between the contributions and the pensions is the continual 
reductions of establishments, which will be again adverted to; another 
is the fact that the contributions of 25 and 5 per cent. are paid by 
officers in active service on comparatively low salaries, while the al- 
lowances, pensions, and sinecures are paid to many persons who never 
contributed to the fund, and whose high places are specially exempted 
from the tax. The Lord Chancellors enjoying pensions never con- 
tributed to the fund, for the 5 per cent. is not deducted from the 
salaries of chancellors, or judges, as the Act cannot be extended by the 
Treasury to ‘‘any officer in any of His Majesty’s Courts at West- 
minster or Dublin, or any other His Majesty’s Courts of Justice else- 
where.” (4 & 5 Gul. IV., c. 24, sect. 15.) So chary is the Act of its 
privileges that, in one clause, ‘the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury” are not authorized to bring under the provisions of the Act 
“any offices held as sinecures, or executed principally by deputy ;” that 
is, the abatement of 2} and 5 per cent. is not made from the salaries 
and emoluments of sinecurists, who cannot well be superannuated for 
any inability to do nothing}. On the other hand, Section 30 enacts 


. Third Report of Select Committee on Public Income and Expenditure, 1828 
Civil Superannuation Allowances, pp. 11-17. 


oat Parliamentary Papers, March 25, 1847, No. 222, and March 24, 1848, No. 
: ¢ This clause, introduced by some accident into the Act, is an exaggeration of a 
principle denounced by Mr. Burke, one of the first and ablest financial reformers in 
Parliament. 
“‘T have always,’”’ he says, in his great speech, ‘‘ thought employments a very 
praper subject of regulation, but a very ill-chosen subject foratax. * ae * 
We have, Sir, on our establishment, several offices which perform real service. 
We have also places that provide large rewards for no seryice at all. We have 
stations which are made for the public decorum; made for preserving the grace and 
majesty of a great people. We have likewise expensive formalities, which tend 
rather to the disgrace than the ornament of the State and the Court. This, Sir, is 
the real condition of our establishments. To fall with the same severity on objects 
so perfectly dissimilar, is the very reverse of a reformation. I mean a reformation 
framed, as all serious things ought to be, in number, weight, and measure. Suppose 
for instance, that two men receive a salary of 800/. a Sear cach. in the office of aes 
there is nothing at al to be done; in the other, the cccupier is oppressed by its 
duties. Strike off 25 per cent. from these two offices, you take from one man 2002. 
which, in justice, he ought to have, and you give, in effect, to the other 600/., which 
he ought not to receive. The public robs the former, and He latter robs the public; 


W 


“But the balance, in settling the 
against the State. The result is short; 
fusion of 6007. Besides, Sir, whilst you 


account of this double injustice, is much 
you purchase a saving of 200. by a pro- 
leave a supply of unsecured money behind, 
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that nothing in this ‘Act contained” shall either “give any person |how- 
ever long he may have laboured and contributed,] an absolute right” 
“to any superannuation or retiring allowance under this Act,” or 
deprive the Treasury “‘of their power to dismiss any person from the 
public service without compensation.” 

The Superannuation Act reduces the pensions to which Ministers 
of the Crown were entitled under former Acts; and requires from the 
superannuated minister “Sa declaration, not only of the services per- 
formed to the State, but of the inadequacy of his private fortune to 
maintain his station in life.” It leaves the Civil Service in this posi- 
tion. Those who entered the service before 1829 receive their full sala- 
ries, and are entitled to a liberal scale of superannuation. The judges, 
chancellors, ambassadors, and some of the higher class of functionaries, 
are entitled to superannuation allowances, and receive their salaries, 
without reduction. Sinecurists, exempted by a special clause of the 
Act, are paid their salaries in full. Two and a half or five per cent. 
are abated from the salaries of officers who have entered and per- 
formed effective public service since 1829: they are allowed super- 
annuation like their predecessors but on a greatly reduced scale. 

In the year 1846, after the lapse of seventeen years, the class of 
public servants who pay the tax had become numerous; many of them 
had families, and all felt the heavy burthen of an “abatement” from their 
pay, which left the majority unable to insure their lives, or to make 
any adequate provision for their widows and children. Some cases of 
extreme distress attracted attention. A Committee was constituted; 
who, after carefully considering the rates of pay, and consulting 
superior and senior officers who are disinterested, came to the conclu- 
sion neither to apply for the abrogation of the Superannuation Act, nor 
for the discontinuance of the deduction from their salaries, but for its 
appropriation to a Mund for Widows and Orphans, such as exists in 
the Service of the East India Company, and in other Services. 

At this stage of the proceedings the Committee, of which Mr. 
Bromley, now Secretary to the Board of Audit, was Chairman, did 
me the honour to consult me; and I have devoted to the subject 
all the time I could command. To construct on the proposed basis, 
a plan that would work, be equitable, and permanent, much infor- 
mation, not contained in any parliamentary return or in the pos- 


wholly at the discretion of Ministers, they make up the tax to such places as they 
wished to favour, or in such new places as they may choose to create. Thus the 
Civil List becomes oppressed with debt; and the public is obliged to repay, and to 
repay with a heavy interest, what it has taken by an injudicious tax. Such has been 
the effect of the taxes hitherto laid on pensions and employment, and it is no encou- 
ragement to recur again to the same expedient. 

“«In effect, such a scheme is not calculated to produce, but to prevent, referma- 
tion. It holds out a shadow of present gain to a greedy and necessitous public, to 
divert their attention from those abuses, which, in reality, are the great causes of 
their wants. It is a composition to stay enquiry; it is a fine paid by mismanage- 
ment for the renewal of its lease. What is worse, it is a fine paid by industry and 
merit for an indemnity to the idle and the worthless. But I shall say no more on 
this topic, because (whatever may be given out to the contrary) I know that the 
noble Lord in the blue riband [Lord North] perfectly agrees with me in these sen- 
timents.’’—Burke, Speech on Economical Reform. Feb. 11,1780. Works, yol. 
1. p. 232-3, ed. 1842. pea ae sss ame a. 
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session of Government, was required, respecting the salaries and 
the condition of officers and of their families. Two series of forms 
were distributed in all the public departments; one series of the 
nature of a census, which was filled up pretty extensively, has 
been analysed at considerable expense. The results I have now 
the honour to submit to the Statistical Society: several of them, it 
will be found, are novel, all of them important. The second part 
of the paper is devoted to a discussion of the principles and various 
lans on which funds to provide for widows and orphans may be 
established, so as to produce the greatest amount of permanent 
good. Some defects of existing funds are criticised; and this part 
of the paper will, I hope, be of use to the clergy, to medical men, 
to the legal and, perhaps, other professions, as well as trades, which 
‘must ultimately make a provision for their widows and orphans part 
of the economy of their life. 


With regard to the tenure of offices under the Crown, three classes 
may be distinguished: first, those of Ministers of State, who are at 
the heads of the principal public departments, exercise the power of 
the State, and make all the public appointments, but hold office no 
longer than while they are supported by parliamentary majorities; which 
have, of late years, perhaps, changed more frequently than the interest 
of the public requires. The Judges, on the other hand, to secure their 
independence of the Crown and the populace, hold office for life, and are 
only removable by addresses from the Houses of Parliament. 

Between these two great movable and irremovable powers of the 
State stand the class of Civil servants, who virtually hold office during 
good behaviour; an arrangement which, like the other partsof our system 
of practical government admits of great improvement in detail, but 
has been proved by experience to be more effectual than any other in 
securing official efficiency and fidelity. The duties of civil servants are 
very various: the Treasury may be placed at the head of these offices; 
a large portion of officers in the Customs, Excise, Stamps and Taxes, 
are employed in collecting the yearly Revenue, which, within the 
last twelve years, has fluctuated from 51 millions to 581 millions. 
The Post Office, notwithstanding its low rate of charge and its 
vast extension, is still a Revenue Office. The Exchequer, National 
Debt, Paymaster-General, and Audit Offices may be designated 
Finance Offices; they receive money, pay away to the other de- 
partments, or check the public accounts. The Army and N avy 
are supplied not only with the munitions of war, but, to a considerable 
extent, with provisions, clothing, and lodging, by the nation: with 
these and other duties of general direction are charged the civil officers 
of the Admiralty, War Office, and Ordnance; which may be called 
departments of War and Defence. The duties of the civil officers 
under the Home, Irish, Colonial, and Foreign Secretaries, of Consuls, 
of the Police, of Magistrates, of the Privy Council, Board of Trade, 
and Railway Board, General Register, State Paper, Record, and 
Stationery Offices are indicated by their names. Our returns are not 
quite complete; and include only persons permanently on the estab- 
lishments in situations hable to assessment under the Superannuation 
Act. They show 92 officers in the Treasury; 13,938 in the Revenue. 
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Offices, including Coast Guards; 264 in the Finance Offices; 1,713 in 
the War Offices; 346 in the offices which are specially devoted to 
civil purposes. The duties in some cases are of the simplest kind; in 
others, the highest order of character, sagacity, industry, and adminis- 
trative ability are demanded. 
The salaries of the 16,353 officers are, on an average, 1411. a 


2,304,339 
year, (== 16,353 or) Tt appears that, of 13,540 officers, 8,704 


have salaries not exceeding 100/. a year, or, on an average, 86/. a 
51,659 a : ; 
year, (= a) while 4,836 have salaries exceeding 100/. a 


8,704 
1,278,806 
year, or 264/. a year, ( = 7836 


[ Mr. Hume has quite recently (1849) moved for a return of all 
salaries exceeding 50/.a year. This will be official, and will serve to 
check the returns in the text. | 

The highest office is that of Assistant-Secretary to the Treasury, 
now so ably filled by Sir Charles Trevelyan; the salary begins at 
2,000/. and terminates at 2,500/. a year. Here, I think, we are justified 
in saying that the average salaries of the public service are low ; and 
that, unlike other professions, it now presents no great prizes to tempt 
the emulation of the ambitious. But all these things are comparative; 
and the Income Tax returns, called for by Mr. Moffat, enable us to 
give for comparison the incomes returned in England and Scotland by 
persons in trade and in professions*. It may be safely affirmed that 
they are not overstatements. The yearly incomes were, on an 
average, 496/., for the incomes of 111,818 persons in trade or in 
professions were 55,489,916/.: 5,287 persons had 1,000/. to 2,0001.; 
1,523 had 2,000/. to 3,000/.; 717 had 3,000/. to 4,000/.; 392 had 
4,000/. to 5,000/.; 793 had 5,000/. to 10,000/.; 319 had 10,0002. to 
50,000/.; and 16 persons returned incomes of 50,000/. a year and 
upwards, amounting to 74,300/. a year on an average, 1,198,842/. 
in the aggregatet. This is exclusive of the large landholders, re- 
turned under Schedule A. The salary of the First Lord of the 
Treasury in England is 5,000/. a year; and it may illustrate the 
singular notions of some financial reformers to state that, on the 
28th of May, 1848, a member of the Committee on Miscellaneous 
Expenditure moved that the salary of the Prime Minister should 
be reduced to 4,500/., of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 4,000/. 
a year; for which, however, only 2 out of 13 members votedt. 
Another return shows that persons in the receipt of salaries, pensions, 
annuities, or other payments under Schedule E, which includes official 
salaries, had, on an average, only 346/. a year: 153 had 2,000. to 


) on an average. 


38,0002. a year; 46 had 3,000/. to 4,000/.; 26 had 4,000/. to 5,000Z. ; 


55 had 5,000/. a year and upwards, or 10,832/. a year on an ave- 
Tage, where the scale stops. From both returns it will be recollected 


* Parliamentary Paper, 23 July, 1847, p 

+ These incomes include, of course, fie steneck of capital employed in the 
several trades. 

t Parliamentary Paper, House of Commons, Report on Miscellaneous Expen. 
diture, 27 July, 1848, p. xl. 
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that the salaries or incomes under 150/. a year are excluded. The 
average of Schedule E is probably a near approximation to the true 
incomes of persons in the public service who have upwards of 150/. a 
year, whether contributing or not to the Superannuation Fund; and 
if this be so, it will be seen that the average incomes of public servants 
and persons in trade and professions are as 3461. to 496/., the maximum 
incomes as 10,8822. to 74,8007. Before the accession of the House of 
Hanover the fortunes of many noble families were the rewards of public 
services; since that epoch, nearly all the great fortunes have been 
made in commerce, trade, mines, banks, the Stock Exchange. No 
colossal fortunes have latterly been accumulated in the political 
world; on the contrary, it will be found, on glancing through the 
Peerage, that the descendants of modern ministers, ambassadors, 
statesmen, generals, admirals, who have shed glory over their 
country, by great public services, are men of moderate fortunes, with 
some rare exceptions. 

As no company, no kingdom, can, or perhaps should, attempt to 
offer the great and often well deserved prizes, mixed up with innu- 
merable blanks in the lottery of private trade and enterprise, the 
practice of paying their servants adequate salaries, and rewarding 
talent, industry, long service, by superannuation allowances, and by 
a provision for their families, are the countervailing inducements, 
which it appears natural that they should offer in a trading country 
against the attractions of independence and aggrandizement that 
tempt men into professions and the wide field of commerce. ‘This 
course has been successfully adopted for many years by the East India 
Company; which, though a pure despotism in the East, is, in this as 
well as in some other respects, a model not undeserving of the study of 
the free governments of the West, The East India Company has gene- 
rally selected its civil servants with a good deal of care; it also trains 
young men from the age of 17, gives them a special professional educa- 
tion, and, without refusing admission to officers, like Edwardes, other- 
wise educated, allows few or none to enter on official duties until they 
have gone through trials and a long probation in England and India. 
The salaries at home and abroad are liberal; as retiring allowances, 
officers at home, without being paid 19s. in the pound, receive, after 
10 years service, one-third; after 10 to 20 years, one-half; after 
20 year’s service and upwards, two-thirds of the last annual salary. 
The superannuation is gratuitous: and the widows are entitled to 
pensions rising from 602. to 300/. a year; orphans to 50J. a year, until 
the age of 18, if boys, if girls until married; from a fund created by 
a deduction of 2 per cent. from the salaries and retiring allowances, 
by grants from the Company of 4,6002. a year, and a guaranteed rate 
of interest for the money invested. 

It would be out of place to discuss here the mode in which the 
civil servants of the Crown are selected, although, on that, as well as 
on the rate of pay, the efficiency of the service depends; and I have 
not time to adduce the arguments which appear conclusive in favour 
of some system of special education, to prepare young men for official 
service; which, like the government of the country, is, as population, 
statistics, and administrative science advance, every day growing more 
difficult, complicated, and exacting. The rate of salaries has been 
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mentioned, and I have already traced the progress of the system of 
superannuation. 

Scales of Superannuation —The Committee of which Sir Henry 
Parnell was Chairman, struck very naturally by the increase of the 
superannuation and compassionate allowances from 331,746/. in 1822 
to 484,0812. in 1827, recommended that the scale and conditions 
of the allowances should be so regulated that the charge may be 
fully provided by the fund which the contributions would create; “ so 
that the public may not eventually have to bear any part of the ex- 
pense of these allowances.” The scale of salaries in the civil service 
had been revised and reduced in 1821; and the result of the recom- 
mendation, followed by the Superannuation Act, was to diminish the 
superannuation allowance; substituting, for a scale rising, after 10 
years service, from 4-twelfths, one-twelfth every 5 years of service 
to the full salary—a new scale, rising from 3-twelfths, 1-twelfth 
every 7 years, to 8-twelfths after 45 years of service, at which point 
the new scale stops. Here, then, was an immense reduction in the 
superannuation allowance. And the salaries of civil servants ap- 
pointed since, exceeding 100/. a year, are besides 5 per cent. less than 
the salaries of officers appointed before that date. 

The Legislature must ultimately decide whether, in a country like 
this, where the incomes of persons in trades and professions are high, 
and where inevitable expenses attach to certain stations in society, 
the present salaries of public servants, averaging only 141/. a year, 
when paid in full, and a small superannuation to those worn out in 
the service, are remuneration enough for responsible officers in the ser- 
vice of the nation. Civil servants, I have said before, do not now 
ask for any addition to their own incomes; they pray that the sum 
deducted from their salaries may go to a fund to save their widows 
from want, their fatherless children from the accidents of casual charity 
and destitution. The sacrifice to the country would be inconsiderable ; 
for the deductions in 1847 only amounted to 40,367/., and, according 
to our returns, will scarcely exceed 94,0002. a year; for which the 
widows and orphans of all the officers in the service may be provided 
with small annuities. 

The annexed Tables will convey some notion of the number of 
persons dependent, in different degrees, on 7,964 out of 16,353 officers 
in the service. The average salary of the 7,964 officers is 106/.; and 
it is these salaries which were reduced 224 and 5 per cent. by 
Parliament; which I feel persuaded, from an examination of the 
Reports and the Debates, was not aware, at the time, of the actual 
salaries, but thought only of the amount of the allowances to ineffective 
officers, 

The economy contemplated has not been, and cannot be, effected 
on the plan of the Superannuation Act; while the amount may pro- 
bably be saved by revising the pension and superannuation list. The 
deductions from the salaries will never at their maximum be one-sixth 
part of the amount now paid in superannuation and compassionate 
allowances alone. The reasons of this are various :—(1.) the majority 
of persons who receive these pensions never contributed to the fund; 
(2.) the expenditure has arisen from compensation allowed on the 


abolition of offices since the war ending in 1815, when the Customs, 
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Excise, Stamps, Assessed Taxes, and Property Tax a mounted to nearly 
74 millions. In the interval of thirty years, taxes under these heads, 
yielding at the time of reduction, 49 millions, have been repealed, 
14 millions have been imposed. The compensation and superannua-~ 
tion allowances go chiefly to the offices affected by these changes; 
461,0211. are absorbed by the Customs, Excise, Stamps, Taxes, and 
Admiralty. 





' Gross Receipt of Revenue (Drawbacks deducted) expressed in thousands of pounds sterling. 


In reading this Table add three ciphers (000) after each number. 


Oikos. texeiae. Stamps. Assessed. Property | Total of these 
































Taxes. Tax. Taxes. 

£ £ £ £ £ zz 
NOES Gas. 23,489 21,198 6,673 7,268 14,618 73,246 
$330 sa...c50055 22,914 16,430 7,248 4,108 en 50,700 
ERA] vee 24,107 14,469 | 7,327 | 3,266 ae 49,169 


Reductions in the intervening Periods. 


1815—29....) 6,265 7,911 459 | 4,028 14,618 33,281 
1830—44....1 5,012 8,588 ont, te “es 16,206 
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1815—44....) 11,277 | 16,499 | 1,330 | 5,763 14,618 49,487 


a ol a cl ta Sata dole = aL Nae CORES ED ER Me STS 


New Taxes imposed, 


1815—29../ 1,991 2,374 58 4,353 
1830—44....1 1,991 1,859 152 315 5,100 9,417 
1815—44....) 3,919 4,233 | 210 315 5,100 13,770 


ee ee ee 
Excess of the Taxes repealed, expired, or reduced over Taxes imposed. 


1815—44....1 7,365 12,266 




















1,120 5,448 9,518 35,717 
Net Receipt of Revenue, 1845 ...............05... ge 
Expenditure (including charge of collection) .............. 53,873 
Peewee eleceisie sie vies ) 

ACL 21a So i ae 7 3,818 
Taxes repealed in 1845 . 

EE em Re ea a 
eee bs tehathenviaitay, idan i, de 4,512 

VO eeenerereseroneereccveccsoccves VU. 


Compiled from Returns ordered b 
March, 1847, No. 222, and 6 July, 146 Nees of Commons to be printed 25 
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Taste 1.—Number of Persons employed in Situations liable to Assessment under 
the Act 4&5 Will. IV., c. 24, and amount of their Salaries, &c., in 1846. 


[Those Officers only who have been appointed since 1829 pay the Assessment. ) 





Liable to 23 per | Liable to5 perCent.| Total 










































































































Cent. Assessment. Assessment. Number Total 
———{. oS Of Situa-) Amount of 
Amount of Amount of tions |Salaries, &c. 
Departments. ae Salaries, aie ea Salaries, | liable to paid in 
2 ee &e., paid |° cama &e., paid | Assess- 1846. 
5 in 1846. Fi in 1846. ment, 
£ = af £ 
"ER RNSURY .nccl.cMesecsecccscerseves- e — *. <a 92 32,470 
_ 2.—REVENUE 
CEOS cbr oak cicncancixeivsts 3,300 | 264,000 | 1,600 | 389,780 | 4,900] 653,780 
Goast Guard %:.4.. Ae NAO eR ioe or ao ade 2,500} 150,000 
| OSG SS ae Sie, See 4,280 | 398,218 957 § 223,000 I 5,237 | G2i.586 
Stamps and Taxes .............0 214] 17,022} 393] 108,240 607 | 125,262 
WE OLN C SS Sirens cecgadeces stevens 421 | 34,110 273 65,080 694 99,190 
meee Forests, and ah ee Be aa He (Not objtained.) 
SVEMMCS: Foi Bo ocdiircseon 2 a 
EOLA) cc vadliReacndssmnaniswniin 8,215 | 713,350 | 3,223 | 786,468 | 13,938 {1,649,818 
3.—FINANCE 
ERPQMOQUER | Lior ececsvaheidain.. ae Saige ae Wee Fl 5,546 
Paymaster of Exchequer Bills] _.... aes es ye 21 2,985 
National Debt Reduction .... 4 320 8 1,110 12 1,430 
Paymaster-General ................ 24 1,786 59 21,376 83 23,162 
Ditto of Civil Serv.| .... & ate e. 14 6,490 
MBE Poy cscs ee AM dasa xacionte 24 2,030 99 38,670 123 40,700 
Dota. ..idi denen 52 4,136 166 61,156 264 80,313 
4.—WaR AND DEFENCE 
MEIC MIE ole. Seow conseovvncesvis 160} 13,650 475 | 148,320 635 | 161,970 
UP At Re. panera 123 7,063 176 65,150 299 42,213 
GREAT CC igor ccs as Seve Becvvescvcodrsian ens 92 8,265 687 | 186,735 779 | 195,000 
ROU osc hes bien scscccevvieeses 375 | 28,978 | 1,338] 400,205 | 1,713} 429,183 
4.—SECRETARIES OF STATE, &c. 
OIA scien Sesacoces xe nscenens 5 485 29 11,736 34 12,221 
Chief Secretary for Ireland | _.... Fr spo if (Not ob|tained.) 
CULE. Lo ae aire err aes ee bers eer 28 12,027 
JOR ie ie eae ne fe ate she 39 11,229 
CPonslge 5,-5.1 s60082 Foes ntti odds mee a: 423 (Not objtained.) 
Metropolitan Police ........... af a3 . ies (Not ob|tained.) 
Magistrates POOP O emer earner eres renenes dooe oon oree oree 27 27,200 
Privy Council, Board of 
Trade, and Railway Board) si ae sai i De oS 
General Register Office ........ 19 1,493 39 4927 58 9,020 
State Paper Office .........0000 hi sis Bi sae 6 2,006 
Record ORC! Fo. iccccsecooscediece 18 1,660 13 4,855 31 6,515 
Stationery Office .....cccceee 19 1,492 26 6,453 45 7,945 
Public Works Loan _............ I 65 2 406 3 471 
ORAS es et Bars. seat oneness 62 5,195 | 109 30,977 346 | 112,555 











Troe nsmmndecnatnas 8,704 | 751,659 | 4,836 |1,278,806 | 16,353 [2,304,339 
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Mean Age of Officers, of their Wives, and of their Children. 


No. of Persons. Years. 
(Lives, 45943" c., Age of all, Classes of OMicers:.., da ijeccssosseascnevese 38°07 
ore ee rere Ee EOL ACNCLONS opp. cricsscivavitansacater ot tosesbacMauadouate 29°54 
Rose Oe VOR emereror Married Wem ) ois... sssnsissccaapsasastacconerys 40°90 
(2 Sealers MBerO® Chel WIVES. 5650) 5i cia. eens cdo oh sebescovgucenens 38°07 
CD ices cweRON a HOO MUNVTILOMICRS) .S58,.cRidcarddeorot oom see spevicves &gocseels 50°26 
(6) .... 15,071 .... Age of Children of Married Officers .............0 12°24 
(OD). asym DSS .tokee ot Widewers’ Children: ccs. ceicaikiarsedissaiee 20°05 
Cees Yale de oe CANS Ol OEE VLOG tsa a 5cetedetiasciopeuan hah Gainjreneseassore 13°12 
(9)... —  .... Age of entering the Service = 38°07—13°12 = 24:95 

(10)... POPES OF WE AUUIA RC. Morn cc coas nacht eomauotnwmconsetuqnseteveoses 27°04 


16,353 Officers onl be kept up by 491 entering annually, and 182 leaving the 
Service at the age of 70. If none were superannuated until 70, there would be 
16,353 in active service, and 1,546 on the superannuation list—in all 17,899. 

: / 8°633 ons tion list. 

The proportions per cent. would be ............ 191" 369 fe i ean (eee i 

2,304,3392. for the officers on 
active service. 
217,9211. for those on superan - 
nuation allowances. 


If the salaries of those in active service and 
the superannuated were the same on an 
average, there wwould: be. xc5.cehd tones 





£2,522,260 

Taking the Sickness and Infirmity at the highest rates which have been observed 
in Friendly Societies (Neison’s Returns), 

: 6°1326 sick and infirm. 

WBE PFOPOLHON PEr CENT. GE” .i\...cc.psenesorseases 03-8674 in health, 

If we make a deduction from the 61326 for sickness, not more than one 
should, on the ground of infirmity, be on a superannuation list, to 20 in active ser- 
vice. 

It is assumed in this estimate that the ages of officers in the Service are the same 
as the ages of the population generally. 


Observations on the Returns. 






































Officers. Salaries. Assessment. 
Salaries not exceeding 1007. a-year .... 8,704 751,659 18,791 
Salaries exceeding 100/. a-year ............ 4,836 1,278,806 63,940 
Total of Cases in which the Assess- , ; 
ments are distinguished ............0. \ te,528 2,030,465 82,751 
The whole of the Officers returned _,... 16,353 2,304,339 93,890 





The aggregate return of the salaries, and officers holding situations 
liable to assessment, is tolerably complete. It shows a total of 16,353 
officers, with salaries amounting to 2,304,339/. per annum. This is 
1417. a year to each officer, on an average. 
The return (Table No. 1 , p- 111) distinguishes the number of officers 
several departments liable to the two assessments; and shows that, of 
13,540 officers, receiving 2,030,465/., or not quite 1502. each, had all 
been under the Act, 8,704 would pay 25 per cent. on 751, 6590, while 
NOL, SII. PART 11. 
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4,836 would pay 5 per cent. on 1,278,806/. The aggregate assessment 
on the 2,030,465/. is, therefore, 82,731/., which is 4°0745 per cent., or 
very nearly 4 per cent. on the whole amount of salaries, At this rate, 
the assessment on 2,304,389/. will be 93,890/. a year. As only those 
officers appointed since 1829 contribute, the actual assessment paid in 
the year 1846 was 36,8261. 

The Treasury has 92 officers, at salaries of 32,4707. 

Of the 16,353 officers, 18,244 are employed in the Revenue 
Departments; the Customs, 4,900; Coast Guard, 2,500; Excise, 
5,237; Stamps and Taxes, 607. The salaries of these departments 
are 1,550,628/. The Post Office has 694 officers, at salaries of 
99,1900. 

The Finance Offices; the National Debt, the Comptroller-General 
of Exchequer, the Paymaster of Exchequer Bills, the Paymaster- 
General, the Paymaster of Civil Service, the Audit Offices, have 264 
officers, at salaries of 80,3131. 

The offices that have charge of the War Departments; namely, 


Taste IlI].—Summary of Ages of Officers, of Wives, and Children. 








Ages. 
Total. | 15 Jo0.| 25. | 30. | 35. | 40. | 45.150. | 55. | 60.165. | 70. | 75 | 80.| ? 
Total Officers. ........ 7962)149/689|1455|162911316| 664/540/485|474/314)167| 54) 7 |...) 19 


peter pees | wee a | | | ee | res | He | | — -- | — | | —— | —— | — — | —— | — 


Number of Married és agi ! 
ee vtin of tk ; 5367) .... 126} 70811196/1079| 562/467/402/392/2571129/ 41| 2 |....| 6 


Number of Widowers 
(once Married) ........ 
Number of Widowers 











i 303]: 21. 26l- 31) - 44] 27) 28) 38) 36)4aies) 20) 5 |... |. 





who have lost more OAs, ceded ee 2 9 Ai Ji 33) Sle Sah TAG. 
than one Wife............ 
Number of Bachelors ....} 2265)149/561) 731] 400] 194) 71] 44) 42) 38) 144 7| 1J....4...] 18 





“| 15. | 20.) 25. | 30. | 35. | 40. | 45.) 50. | 55, | 60. 65. 70.) 73. }.80. | 2 











Total Married ‘asa 10734] 30 1552/1683/2314|1944/1160\912/7661694|40311941561 9 | 1 116 























and Wives ............ { 
Number and Ages of all a va wvdbek dele al, bee 
Miaiticd Paes MPS i 5367] .... 126) 708)1196)1079| 562/467/402/392/257|129/41| 21.1 6 
Number and Ages of 
‘Oficers’ Wise, ae } 5367] 30 |426) 975)1118| 865) 598:445/'364/302/146] 65/151 7 | 1110 
a a 
Ages of Officers’ Children. 


Total. 77> 1 aa ee eo 


0. 5. 10. |. 15, | 20. | 25. | 30. | 35. | 40. | 45. | 50. | 55.1 60. | ? 





oc | pete | serene eee | 
| eee | ee | ees 








Total Children ....... 16331)4605|3439/2462|1848|1441/1087| 703 13341104/31| 5 |....|.... la7a 
Number and Ages of Caahat hood «nee 
Married Officers’ }/15296/452113310/2311|169711307| 944| 611 1266 81/21] 2 |....|.... 1225 
CHUGMOW ccscssscoeeetess 
Number and Ages of | 
oe ears \ 1035] 84] 129] 151] 151] 134] 143! 92] 68] 23/10] 3 |....|....| 47 
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the Admiralty, the Ordnance, the War, have 1,713 officers, at salaries 
of 429,183/.; namely, the Admiralty, 635 officers, at salaries of 
161,970/.; the Ordnance, 779 officers, at salaries of 195,000/.; the 
War Office, 299 officers, at salaries of 72,2137. 


Return showing the Numbers and Ages of Civil Servants who made Returns, whether 
bias Single, or Widowers—and the Numbers and Ages of the Wives of Married 
iicers. 
Taste 1V.—Offcers and their Wives having Children. 





Ages of Wives. 
Ages of Total 


Officers. |Officers.| 15. | 20, | 25. | 30. | 35. | 40. | 45. | 50. | 55. | 60. | 65. | 70. | 75. | 80. 


a | i ff a | | | | a | ee | | 


? 
a 4,290 | 13 | 281] 756 | 913| 729 | 4821368] 294/25011231551121 6] 1] 7 
1ves 
Blan ee Teas Fe & 
Os, Fee EAGT 261; Adie dic. i 
aes SLi bh 6 hho 274) 80) Lb Bdsm Mi 
of. . 9461 4 | 1741989) 49817296) On|) By ae! 1 
ae Oso)? 1.1.19) 190/980) 368-|' o2) TOR eek Sot 2A wo |e te 1 ee 2 
AO i AGAIN TD 3) Oe ls AG 1S ASS Aa PE Ge Ck et eas ee ee 
We 2 th 887 inc} cn 1 14), O50) SOU IEA 4 O61 Bl) ats Asia 
ae | B97 Jie 1 | a BAL 254) 581 86) 108) 4e) Bis 1 ; 1 
ae 220 | ti a.| | Oa 24 BRe O9ol' 55 1601704 1.31)' 3 ae 2 
ees 2097 of \\_ tel Ae: Bi as ed ea eB | 74} 6B ic 12]! S é 
ia 2061 oe Lak: aah Lok bd EO HB O86 e7 1 O71) gee 
| Be} ee eh Aaa cet eae oe 1 Si AR Bde Ld eet 6 1 
aaa 2 Oe tei) ans ee ee H ey tae? | 
Sef Re ER oe OO ae ie eae oS 
Not stated ce ee 3 | 





Norre.—Table 4 may be read thus: 511 officers, of the age of 25 and under 30, are married to 6 
wives under the age of 20; 139 aged 20 and under 25; 274 aged 25 and under 30, &c., &c. 


TaBLE V.—Oficers and their Wives not having Children. 














Ages of Wives. 
Ages of (0) eee ieee as ib... a Pee ae 
Officers. Officers.| 15. 20. DD. 30. 35. 40. 45. 50. 55. 60. 65. 70. 75. 80. ? 
on 1,077 | 17 [145] 219| 205 /136/116] 77] 70/52] 23] 10] 3) rlu.]o3 
Wives 
el eee eis i 
ae. 491 3° (331141) EV! fi 
aa 197 | 14/1) 651/87) 99) 5| 1h. i : 
ae 250| 2| 33| 83| 84] 29| 141 4 1 im 
ato 199 1| 121 31] 58| 59| 26) 71 34 2 3 ce 
Sian 88 1/ 4| 221 17| 30/10| 41... ae 
ee good en et Mel aed ae bing: og et a ce 1 
al mae iT) oe li | ea Pee ee ae ed 14 t, 2 
Ae Se Te i eae oa Rigi mie A a ee a 
a OL el Bie eee, OR Ae GR i me a ee a 
6a 2) 2) ell Teall Bal 0 Bindi aN ONE ae en es a 
ae 7 on 3| 3 Ren te: a 
ot. F i OO foe 
a. ii 

1 2 


Not stated 2 


I 2 
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The offices which are engaged in the civil affairs of the country 
have 346 officers, at salaries of 112,555/. These are the Home, 
Colonial, Foreign Offices; the Record, State Paper, Stationery Offices; 
the Public Works Loan, the Board of Trade, Privy Council, and 
Railway Board; the General Register Office, and 27 Magistrates. 

No statement has been received of the salaries of Consuls; and the 


Tasle VI.—Oficers and their Wives. 





Ages of Wives. 
Ages of Total 
Officers. |Officers.| 15. | 20. | 25. 30. | 35. | 40. 45. | 50. Bo. | 60. 65. | 70. Fos OO; 


ees | eecccmreenenees | omens | eeeqenneeens | omnes | emnenece | anes | eee | een | ater | ne | ec | ene | Geeeeens | ween | erm | een 








Be cd: Vee) ) te eee eee ae eS 
26 cx... W644 70) B74 Sate 
Den 708 | 17 |204 1361 1109 | 16 | Bs! Lae) Lash 2 
Oe ooss 1,196.) 6.1107 1372 1512 |155¢| Si | Fok ee) a 
Br isteach. 1,079 | 2| 31 {151 [338 [420 110 | 19 | 3) 3 
a 562.| 1.1 4.| 33.| 98: \i4y. (212) 544 tgs) ae) |, 
BE icin. 467 |... | 1s | Tbs | Bill Fea 4d lees) Ber! mos) on |. 
BOE cocie.. 402-1 0 | ich 4 16x) 34>) 62211021 1125-1 Sa-} heuie-e 
a ee 302 | 1251: 4 1. B:|) B) Bel 26 + 66 ts ee) ea a Pie 
B06 bane.) ony | ino] aa Sal Bel wel Bo POe 4S ee | ae | ae! he 
PEC i scssn-s: 120 | at ve doa ee ae a ee 7 Sar Se ree 
7 


vi ne ARN, Gece btoaecdl Gaseul Ackewiede pion iad race 3 5] 4 en iE 5 


mf cc fm | mm fm | a | a | | — oe | ees 
ee | eee | SS 


Doe: 


nD we: 









Ages of Wives. a eee 








Ages of | motal, 





























Officers. 15, | 20. | 25. | 30. | 35. | 40. | 45. | 50. | 55. | 60. | 65. | 70. | 75. | 80. 
Bee tose 12 | 30} 35 | 39| 27/19 / 25/11/12) 5|] 6| 1 
Wives 

rea ry ee oe 

20 oat 1 Goce ae. 
ee 12 roaes Ai: ere Bes 

30 cet 20 eye he raya 

BE ar sek 34 Opa s)he AT) 2 ime 

een 24 oe rod teey te ota 

aire 27 We Le bhes bel (gal 3h) 1.5 

a hens 31 Plies) aa edit eB fe) C 

Bp oosests 29 Coe toe ee | pe ae ge | Lt) |e = 
60 so 38 4/'@) 4) 101) 64 4 : 
aes 24 Ana eos ea 3 

ne : 











ewww wre hp epee: : 
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Mint and Office of Woods and Forests would furnish no information. 
Judges and the Crown Lawyers are specially exempt from the assess- 
ment; although their term of service is comparatively short, and the 
salaries on which they are superannuated are high. Ambassadors do 
not pay; and several offices, such as the Poor Law Commission Office, 
are not yet under the Act; they do not contribute, and are not 
entitled to superannuation. 

From 14 offices, to which 138,500 officers are attached, more 


Taste VIIl—Ages of Widowers (not having Children) and of their Wives at Death. 





Ages of Wives- 
Ages of U NaN icp) (Sl Se SEN oe ee eee es Ane, ee See ae ee ee ate naee Oe eee ee ee Oe ee OMe aes eae eee 
Officers. |Widwrs.| 15. | 20. | 25. | 30. | 35. | 40. | AGS 250g aoe | OO | Gd. i 7On fh 7os, | e0: ? 











—— |————_—_ |, ———. s —————_ | | | | | | | | | | 


, } if N BE LS BE AS RE oe Oe St OE Nees eee eee Ee ey Os ee 
ives 





| re | oo | | ee ee | | 





bo Ole eS 
Roc NOs): 
a 
— 
jt: 
mi we 


bo 
bo 
AB pee 
— 
— 
im ND OD eS: 


1 
4 
1 
7 
3 
oe 1 1 
7 
z) 
3 
3 


Not stated 








TaBLe 1X,—Ages of Widowers and of their Wives at Death. 





Ages of Wives. 














Ages of CF PAS AE | ee SY a ev ae enn 
Officers. |Widwrs.| 15. 20. D5. 30. 35. 40. 45. 50. 55. 60. 65. 70. 75. 80. ? 
ee \ 303)| nl 2 | 3e  37 | 4a 1 30) 281 26 | ToT ie |} se ie 
Wives 

i... i 

on... 2 a Tet h os 
oa... 16 cer eran ae 2 
oo . 3] ecbdigu: (6h 4B | Yel le. 4 
eS 41 mak NGih Back Pook (Gel ae) kc: 1 
oe... 27 Bal Si (sek (Gel beat iagt be 3 
... 28 Wi tack Neel kovl wel Lom cat os 4 
o... 38 bil tel ae! ab ‘eel sec] bagel (te) 11 ‘ 4 
Se ... 36 Wh (Sit tah eek head iy oe Tile. 10 
o... 41 bet Vee) te) Yon! el) 4a b Lobe d od 5 
—— 27 | ae foe jap! ler! fe | lgte } y 
—_—— 11 1 3 7 
| 5 21 2 1 
TA. 





Not stated| .... a We | 2, 
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TaBLe X.— Widowers who have lost more than One Wi fe. 





Bbes Be First Wife oa hie of Dooce. 





Ages of 
Omcdeh, G4): eae, 25. 30. 35. 40. 45. 50. 5B. 60. 65. 





Ages of ET Reem 

Officers. | Bota op, 23. 30. 35. 40. 4s, 50. 5b. 60. 65. 
Total Wives 27 2 4 uf 4. 7 2 3 2 2 

POE cater ciis ens Wy) l voce 1 bea 

ot) ae eee 2 1 ae l is 

AOE erste den cvs 4 : 2 1 BS i! 

GU) Geena | eee 1 1 or x 

a) ee ee 3 1 I 1 

SNS) eae eee 8 ane 2 3 l 1 1 i 

CO erccdtewes » aiae fe 1 1 4 34 

GO Re onss 4 1 1 1 1 

vi a ae I es Ae 1 





Return showing the Numbers and Ages of the Children of Married or Widowed Civil 
Servants, including the Children of their Wives. 


Taste XI.—Male Children of Married Officers. 





Aes of Male Children: 


























Ages of Male 2) bonmenseh — pee 
Officers. Children.| 0. 5. 10. | 15. | 20. | 25. } 30. | 35. | 40. | 45. | 50. | 55. | 60. é 
Total Children} 7694 |2289]1680/1149] 882) 658) 466) 285) 137) 36 | 9] 2]... | ... [LOL 
1s Mihegront opanpe Rai Cet eee tat Rab Lan Seca don Bac ak seeealh sea Uh cep Bae ih... Eh ceca 
OP Beda: SO CAG Seok kev acomh. Aowake check. decaf stocaM qomed meg ches Bevsnc Bl wees 1 
3 il Se ABE S73) $09) S 2h Ca Aecch vee ak  AAy Soul oe BE. 
Oh cer coast D270 TAG) Seah OM A Oh Bec] speek teckel GR AME haElT cnc poe Bilton DP conse. 
Ded re omits eee BOOd- C20. O49, -2OAL 17S) COB EY Bh P| RaSh wc fb be. Pio op cco ee 
BD Pri ssee veers 9695) 238) 274i Bae) B78). VOR) Bo at ied Beck) seco dee PSkee 1 cece, 
CA Moe Orr S941 140) EBS RES) E95) FIO) Sh) 80) 1) ec ce Se Bie at oo 
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detailed returns were obtained. About 7,964 officers returned their 
ages, years of service, salaries, the ages of wives, ages of children, and 
other particulars. A considerable number of the seniors, although not 
immediately interested, made returns. The older officers and higher 
salaries, in the detailed returns, are, however, in less than the due 
proportion. The average salary, in these detailed returns, is about 
1062. while the average salary deduced from the returns of the whole 
service is about 1417. The difference of 33 per cent. is such as might 
be expected, and shows that many of the senior officers, with the 
higher salaries, made no returns. From the detailed returns, it appears 


Taste XIL—Female Children of Married Officers. 
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Ages of Female Children. 
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that 5,588 of 7,964 officers, or 69 per cent., had salaries not exceeding 
1007. a year; while 2,431 officers, or 31 per cent., had 101/. and 
upwards. From the more extended returns, the number of officers 
having salaries not exceeding, and of those having salaries exceeding 
100/. a year, are 8,704 and 4,836, or 64 and 36 per cent. 

Of the 7,964 officers who made returns, 4,196 were connected with 
the Customs. And there was some difficulty about the salaries, as 
many of the officers are on day pay, or on small salaries and day pay. 
This difficulty is, however, not insuperable, as it is found, from the 
other returns, that the salaries not exceeding 100/. give an average of 


Taste XIV.—Male Children of Widowers. 
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Taste XV.—female Children of Widowers. 


Ages of Female Children. 
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754,659 


3704 = 86'358/.); while the salaries above 


1,278,806 
4,836 


862. (or, more exactly, 


1007. a year are, on an average, 264/. (or, more exactly, 


= 264°434/.). 

The results deduced from the returns of 7,964 officers out of 13,500 
in 14 departments are therefore imperfect, but afford an illustration of 
the results that could be derived from complete returns, if the Treasury 


TaBLE XVI.—Children of Widowers. 


Ages of Male and Female Children. 
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Return showing the Numbers and Ages of the Parents and Sisters of Civil Servants. 
Taste XVII.—Offcers having Fathers Living. 
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should be pleased to procure them through the heads of the respective 


departments. 


Of 7,962 officers, 5,367 are married, 330 are returned as widowers, 


2,265 as bachelors; or, 5,367 are married, 2,595 single men. 


Of the 


5,367 married officers, 1,077 have no children, while 4,290 have 
15,296 children living, Of 803 widowers (once), 47 had no children 
living, 256 had children living, 330 widowers had 1,035 children 
living. The families of 4,290 officers, who have wives and children 
living, consist of 23,876 persons; there is, in each family, the officer, 
his wife, and three or four (exactly 3°565) children on an average; 
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Tape XVITI.—Oficers having Mothers Living. 


Ages of Mothers. 
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TABLE XIX.— Officers’ Fathers and Mothers. 


Ages of Fathers and Mothers. . . | 
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the children, however, varying in number from 1 to perhaps 20. 
is principally to provide for these families, and for the widows without 
children—generally dependent for a livelihood on the exertions of the 
officer, whose salary, on an average, is 141/., that a “Civil Service 
Fund” is required. To 100 officers, there are 67 wives and 205 
children; 100 families, consist, therefore, of 872 persons. 

The series of Tables (II. to X.) shows the ages of officers—single, 
married, or widowers—and of their wives, distinguishing those that 


have, and those that have not children living. 
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TaBLe XX.-—Oficers’ Married Sisters. 
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TaBLeE XXI.—Oficers’ Single and Widowed Sisters, 


Ages of Widowed and Single Sisters. 
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The series of Tables (XI. to XVI.) shows the ages of the chil- 


dren, male and female, of married officers and widowers. 

It will be observed, that of 16,059 children, whose ages are given, 
4,605 are under 5 years of age; 3,439 are 5, and under 10; 2,462 are 
10, and under 15; in all, there are 10,506 children under 15 years of 
age. The boys of all ages, stated and unstated, are 8,175, the girls 
8,156 in number. 

The deductions from salaries, when all pay, will little exceed 93,8900. 
They amounted, in 1834, to 7,266/.; in 1835, to 8,472/., &c., &c.; 
till, in 1846, the amount was 86,826/. Few claims of contributors 
will begin to fall in for from 30 to 50 years; and it will be still many 
years after that, before the maximum number of annuitants will be 
attained. These sums, therefore, if placed (as they are not) in a 
sinking fund, would accumulate rapidly at compound interest, and con- 
stitute a large capital sum, the interest of which, with the annual de- 
duction of 93,890/., if none were placed on the fund who had not con- 
tributed, would provide the annuities to superannuated public servants. 

The return annually made to Parliament should be divided into 
additional columns; col. 7, in the table of annual amount of “‘ Allowances 
granted in the several years,” should distinguish the sums granted fo 
contributors under the Act, from sums granted to other persons; and 
the amount of the previous deductions at interest, minus the sums paid 
to contributors, should be given in another column. The account, as 
it now stands, produces an erroneous impression. In an Insurance 
Society, the premiums at first exceed the payments on policies; but ulti- 
mately the payments on policies exceed the premiums, the difference 
being made up by the interest on the capital previously accumulated. 

The sums contributed in 13 years (1834 to 1846) by officers under 
the Act, would amount, at only 3 per cent. interest, to°280,994/., the 
revenue from which would be 8,430/. a year. 


Taste XXII.—Oficers’ Sisters. 
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BLE XXITI.—Summary of the Returns from the following Departments, viz.:— Treasury, 
Customs, Excise, Post Office, Ordnance Office, Stamps and Taxes, War Office, Colonial 
Office, Public Record Office, Paymaster General’s Office, National Debt Office, Admiralty, 
General Register Office, and Stationery Office. 
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‘This table may be read thus :—Out of 7,964 officers who made returns, 514 are receiving 1501., 
junder 1757. per annum; 35 of the number are 20 and under 25 years of age, 49 are 45 and 
ler 50 years of age. 

It will be recollected, as explained in the remarks, that only 7,964 out of 11,500 officers in the 
vective departments made returns; and that the senior officers and higher salaries are not in due 
portion. A complete table may, however, be formed on this plan by simply requiring, through 
\heads of departments, a return of the ages and salaries of the several officers. 





On Funds to provide for the Fatherless Children and Widows of Civil 
Officers—or of others—from a Deduction out of ther Salaries. 


Children, women, and men advanced in years, can rarely earn 
enough to supply themselves with subsistence. Men who enter a 
profession have, therefore, during their years of active life, not only 
to supply the current wants of their families, but to make a provision 
for the infirmities of sickness or age, and in consequence of the mor- 
tality of their nature, for their widows and children. The annexed 
table shows that in six states of Europe there are to every four 
Wives one widow—and an unknown number of fatherless children, 

_ which the returns leave undetermined. The children of the possessors 
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of property are naturally provided for under our laws; and the children 
of the man whose income is derived from his industry generally enjoy 
the same privilege ; but the source of income depending on his life, 
they are liable at any time to be thrown on the community for ~ 
support, which is in a high degree precarious. In the middle and 
higher classes they are practically thrown upon the hands of their 
relatives-—of the charitable—and, in some rare instances, of the pa- 
rish. Life insurance meets the risk of mortality ; but it unfortunately 
happens in all professions—and in the civil service among others— 
that life insurance, to an adequate extent, is not effected by the great 
majority of husbands—and more particularly by those whose lives are 
most liable to be cut short, and whose large families are likely to 
prove the severest pressure of want—the heaviest burthen on the 
community. Society has, therefore, a right, and whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers, perhaps a duty to see, that such a deduction is made 
from the adequate income in active life as will lighten the sufferings of 
the fatherless children and widows of its members. If the Government 
set the example in the public service, it may be copied by other 
classes ; and would ultimately prove a great boon and economy to the 
nation. 





The following Table (p. 128) shows the constitution of the families 
of civil servants. A few enter the service under the age of 20. It will 
be seen that 100 officers of that age (15—20) had 77 fathers, 90 mo- 
thers, and 209 sisters living. At the age (25—380) of 100 many are 
married; 64 have fathers, 72 mothers, 49 wives, of whom 35 have chil- 
dren, 14 no children, and the children living are 63; 222 sisters of the 
100 officers are living. Advancing to the age (50—55) the constitution 
of the family has undergone great changes: 100 officers have only 8 
fathers, 13 mothers, 144 sisters living; and 83 wives, of whom 67 
have children, 16 no children ; the children are 351, of whom 1381 are 
under, 220 are above, 15 years of age. Following the man in his 
procession through life, the number of the family grouped around him 
is greatest (9) at the ages 30—50; but it differs little all along from 
the age of 25 to 65; as the fathers, mothers, sisters and brothers, on 
whom he rested silently disappear, the children take their place, and rest 
upon him. After threescore years and ten his children decrease, and 
he would appear lonely, if the grand-children, which our table omits, 
did not take their place, and shed verdure and youth round his decay. 
The Table, which is, perhaps, one of the most curious that has been 
framed, presents many points of practical interest. It will be observed 
that, besides wives and children, officers may have fathers, mothers, 
sisters, and other relatives dependent on them for support. 
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The primary object of the Civil Service Fund is to secure ulti- 
mately a certain provision for the widows, orphans, and dependent 
relatives of the lowest, as well as the highest, officers in all branches 
of the civil service; and that exclusively from the tax of 24 or 5 per 
cent. deducted from their salaries under 4th and 5th Will. LV, cap. 
24. I donot enter at all into the machinery or the plan proposed 
for the management of this Fund; on which the very able Report of 
the Committee contains ample information. 

The scales of offices differ; but in general the salary rises with 
length of service; and as promotion often goes by merit, salaries 
under the present imperfect scales bear some proportion to effici- 
ency and length of service. The contribution is in a fixed proportion 
to the salary; therefore, in proposing that the benefits shall be equiva- 
lent to the contributions, we make the provision for the widows and 
orphans depend to a great extent on the conduct and services of the 
officer. 


First Case.—¥For an illustration we will take the case of an officer B, who enters a 
public office at the age of 17. His salary in the sivth year of service is 120/.; 
his contribution 6/. a-year; his claim on the fund at death is 390/.; he rises by 
seniority alone, and his salary in the twentieth year of service is 260/.; his con- 
tribution in the same year is 13/.; his claim on the fund at death is 7271. 

That is the sum for which his several contributions would insure his life. If 
he were married the widow’s claim would vary, at the two periods, in certain 
proportions to 390/. and to 7271. 


Second Case.—C enters the same office at the same age. In the sixth year of service 
his salary is 120/.; his annual contribution 6/.; his claim on the fund at death, 
whenever that may take place, provided the contribution be continued, is 3901. ; 
in the twentieth year of service his salary, through a more rapid promotion than 
B has obtained, is 600/.; his annual contribution is 30/.; his claim on the fund 
is 1,538/7. 

That is the average sum to which the contributions of men of his age, put out 
at 3 per cent. interest, would amount if the duration of their lives were equal to 
that of the general population of the country. 


Here the claims on the fund of both B and C rise with lenoth of 
service. If B should complain, it will be with the salary and not with 
the principle, which makes his claim on the fund equivalent to the 
value of his contributions. 

The funds which for ten or twenty years’ service grant the same 
survivorship annuity on the life of an old or young widow of an old 
or young officer, giving for services presumed to be of the same value, 
very different rewards, are unjust; and they are liable to this serious 
objection, that it is impossible to foresee the extent to which the 
claims will go; or to value at any time the assets and liabilities of the 
fund. 

The practice is to be deprecated, for the same reason, of funds 
which levy a per centage on the salaries and allowances of single men, 
and of men who marry at advanced ages, for the almost exclusive 
advantage of married men, and more particularly of officers who marry 

oung. 
; There is no justice in this practice; and the funds are always inse- 
cure, as it is impossible to calculate beforehand how many members 
will or will not marry, at what ages they will marry, and how many 
claimants will fall within any given time. 
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The existing institutions, of which a valuable analysis has been made 
by Mr. Willis, of the Admiralty, afford us many useful suggestions. 
The chief errors to avoid in them appear to be:—1. The confusion of 
benevolent but purely arbitrary arrangements with transactions de- 
pending on the duration of life, and admitting of strict calculation ; 
2, complicated regulations, arising out of the vain attempt to define every 
case that may arise; and, 8rdly, the inequitable distribution of the 
benefits without a strict regard to the just claims of the contributors. 
All these errors will be avoided by adhering to the principle of 
equitable insurance, and keeping the accounts of the benevolent fund 
entirely apart from those of the provident fund. The capital of the 
provident fund will be the contributor’s property, of which the directors 
will be the trustees, for the benefit of his widow and children if the 
officer be married; the operations of the benevolent fund will be free, 
and at the disposal of the directors, to mitigate the severity of afflic- 
tion or poverty in the families of poor officers—to foster their fatherless 
children till they are ready to engage in the business of the world. 

The following remarks apply exclusively to the “provident” fund; 
and I shall lay down these principles for our guidance. 1, The bene- 
fits to each contributor are to be as nearly as possible equivalent to his 
contributions. 2. The contributor is to enjoy the advantages of life- 
insurance; so that should his decease take place on the day after he 
has been enrolled on the list among the claimants on the fund, and has 
paid 10/., he will leave the same sum to purchase annuities for his 
widow and children as a man of the same age who lives to contribute 
10/. a-year for thirty years. It being assumed that contributors of 
the same age have the same chances of living any number of 
years; and that, therefore, their wives and children have a right 
to the same sum; or, which is the same thing, to annuities of the 
same value. 8. That as it is the duty of every married man to pro- 
vide for his wife and children, in the event of death, the claims of the 
widow and orphans are to supersede all others. 4. But that, these 
being provided for, no more control is to be exercised over the distri- 
bution of the contributor’s property invested in this fund, than is 
clearly for the good of his family. It will become, under these 
arrangements, the interest of many officers of long standing, not sub- 
ject to the tax, to contribute to the fund; as, for the same deposits, 
they will nowhere else be able to obtain the same advantages for their 
families. 5. If Her Majesty’s Government. should be pleased to sanc- 
tion the establishment of the fund, the Treasury should have ready 
means of ascertaining its liabilities at any time. The elementary 
principles of Life Insurance are so generally understood in the civil 
service, that it is unnecessary to discuss them. It will only be 
necessary to advert to the many important particulars in which the 
operations of the ‘ Civil Service Fund” will differ from the ordinary 
transactions of insurance. If a young man at the age of 20 wishes to 
insure his life, he first fixes on the sum to be insured. Say it is 10002. 
On going to a Life Office he finds the uniform annual premium re- 
quired by the common tables to be 21°790/.* By paying 211. 15s. 10d. 


* By the English Life Table the premium is 15.9677. But this includes no 
charge for expenses or profits. 
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a-year as long as he lives he is insured for 10002. The premium 
varies with the age at which the policy is granted*. Under the Super- 
annuation Act—which it is proposed to disturb as little as is possible 
—the deductions, whatever may be the officer's age, are 24 per cent. 
where the salary does not exceed 100/., and 5 per cent. from all higher 
salaries. Our tables must, therefore, show the sum which the payment 
of 12. a-year, commenced at any age, and continued through life, will 
insure (p. 146). From this the sum which any other annual premium 
will insure is immediately deduced. Thus, A, aged 20, has a salary 
of 80/.; his contribution is 2/.; and as 1/, will insure 62°631/., 22. will 
evidently insure 125°262/. That is the sum which 2. a-year, con- 
tributed by a large body of men, and put out at 3 per cent. compound 
interest, convertible annually, would pay on an average at their deaths. 
Salaries, however, generally rise; and A’s contribution to the fund in some 
offices would be say 2°25/.; 2°50/.; 5°5/.; 61., &c., &c., in successive years. 
This would be equivalent to effecting new insurances with the annual 
premiums of five shillings at the age, for instance, of 21, five shillings 
at 22, 3/. at 23, ten shillings at 24, &c., &c. Again, it is proposed 
that A shall not participate in the benefits of the fund until he has 
contributed five years. This will exclude bad lives, that may be other- 
wise thrown on the fund, and will prevent engagements to men who 
remain but temporarily in the service. After A has contributed some 
time he may marry; the fund is to provide an annuity for his widow. 
His wife may die before him; the fund places a sum at his disposal for 
his parents or sisters. He may have one, two, or ten children; the 
fund is to provide annuities for each of them. The child, or children, 
may die; the boys may live over the age of 18, the girls over 21; 
the widow is then to enjoy all the advantages. An officer, through 
infirmity, or sickness, may be incapacitated for active service, and be 
superannuated at any age; in which case his salary and contribution 
cease simultaneously. The premium being discontinued, the prospec- 
tive annuity to the widow and children has to be proportionably 
reduced. Again, we have to deal with three classes of officers: those 
who in future enter the service, those now contributing, and officers 
in the service before 1830, who may voluntarily place themselves on 
the fund. 

Notwithstanding all these complications in the circumstances of 
the several cases, the accounts of the fund may, I think, be kept clear 
by adopting some such plan as the following. A register is to be kept 
of all cases at the office, specifying the required particulars in the 
annexed form (A)t. When an officer has been appointed, a corres- 
ponding schedule, properly filled up, must be transmitted at the end 
of the quarter, with the contribution of the quarter, to the office of 
the fund. The contribution of the next quarter will be transmitted 


* Sums of money are throughout expressed in pounds and decimals of a pound. 
21°790/. may be read in short thus, 21/., 7 decs.,9 cents. The decima, or tenth part 
of a pound, is = 2s., and 5 cents make a shilling, the unit figure in the third decimal 
place is a little less than a farthing; 25 are = 6d. It may be called a millesima, 
or, in short, a mil. The premium by the English table is 15/., 9 decs., 6 cents, 
7mils. In all tables of annuity the pound is taken for the unit. , 

+ Copies of the Schedules are deposited in the library of the Statistical Society. 
It was not thought necessary to print them all as the tables are already gece 
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in the same way. The accounts of these contributions, as well as of 
the investments and of the payments, will be kept in the usual way. 
On the 1st of January, or as soon as possible after that date, the 
officer's name, age, salary, and contribution, will be entered in the 
Insurance Account under his department and number*. If he enter the 
service on July 1, 1848, for example, on a salary of 90/. a year, and 
his age, at the previous birthday, be 17, his contribution for the half- 
year will be 1°125/. (10. 2s. 6d.); which will be entered in the proper 
column as 1:125/., against January 1, 1849. His age will then be 
assumed to be eighteen. Let the scale of the office be such that the salary 
in 1849 is 90/., the contribution will be 2°250/., and in January, 1850, 
this will be entered to his account; and so on up to January, 1853, 
when his fifth annual contribution has been made. The sum of the 
five contributions, say 13°625l. (13d. 12s. 6d.), will then be taken, 
and entered in the column for “premiums.” The capital sum this 
single premium will insure is, at his age (22), 37°300/., which will 
now be entered in the proper column. In the next year he will 
contribute 6/.: that contribution, it may be assumed for the moment, 
will be continued through life; it may be called, for the sake of conve- 
nience, a premium, and if paid annually will insure 349-290; this, with 
the 37°300/., will make 386°590/., the aggregate amount of his claim on 
the fund. His contribution next year is 6°500/.; ten shillings more 
are therefore disposable, and will be paid yearly; this isa second annual 
life premium, commenced at 24, and will entitle him to 28°393/. at 
death. His claim on the fund in that event is 414°9837. On referring 
to the example (p. 148), this will be plain in the tabular form. 

If the fund had been in existence, the officer there referred to, who 
entered in 1814, at the age of 17, would, in 1838, have had a claim of 
798°3591,, and as his salary remained 300/., his contribution 15/., his 
claim would have been the same in January, 1847. At the age of 24 
this officer married a lady of the age of 35, in the year following he 
had a child, and ultimately 4 children surviving in 1847, when he was 
50. How should the fund deal with this and similar cases? 

Probably in one of the three following ways:— 

First Plan.—The simplest way, and that which would be intelli- 
gible to every one, would be to lay down the rule that: (1.) “The sum 
for which an officer who marries has a claim at death on the fund, 
shall, in that event taking place, when he has no children entitled to 
benefit, be converted into an annuity on the life of his widowt.” This 
officer, in the service 63 years, has a claim on the fund of 414:9831., 
it will purchase an annuity of 21°615/. for his widow (11 years older 
than himself), should he die in the nevi year; the first payment being 
made at the end of the year in which his death happens. If he should 
die at the age of 52, when his 35th payment has been made, the sum 
of 798°3591., for which he has then a claim, will entitle his wife to an 
annuity of 79°118/., first payable at the end of the year in which her 
husband dies. The wife, in this case, is much older than the husband, 
and the annuity is higher than when the ages are equal. On the other 
hand the annuity of a young wife is lower, as she is likely to live 
longer. 


* See Schedule B and Table, p. 148. 
+ See Table D. See also Table, p. 150. 
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And secondly, “that if there be children, only half, or some other 
proportion, of the sum claimed should go to provide the annuity for the 
widow, the other half being distributed among the orphans, in equal 
annuities, till the boys attained the age of 18, the girls the age of 
21.” In the case now before us, if the officer had died after his 19th 
payment, when his claim was 703°91611., the one-half would purchase 
an annuity of 22°071/. for the wife (age 48), the other half an annuity 
of 10°049/. for each of the four children. As the mother would be 
the natural guardian of the children she would receive 62°267/. a year 
for herself and children; 10°0492. would drop at the death or majority 
age (18 or 21) of each child. If she died, the children’s annuities alone 
would remain; if she married again, her annuity would be converted 
into an annuity on the children. 

This arrangement would allow of the cases of bachelors, married 
men without children, married men with children, widowers with 
children, widowers without children, widowers remarrying, being kept 
in the books of the society, on asystem intelligible to everybody. Ifthe 
wife should die before the officer, no part whatever of his contributions 
would be forfeited; the money would remain to be divided, at his 
decease, in annuities to the surviving children, or to his widow, if he 
married again. The annuity to the widow would increase for every 
year of service. See table, p. 150, col. 7. 

The objections that may be urged against this plan are, that the 
annuity to the widow is too small, and that particularly if the officer die 

oung. 

Second Plan.—By another arrangement a certain sum may remain 
insured, and on the officer's marrying, say half of his future contribu- 
tions may be devoted to provide an annuity for the widow. An equi- 
valent sum would be written off from his claim on the fund. A portion 
of the past contributions may be applied to the same purpose. The 
annuity to the widow varies with (1,) the claim; with (2,) her age; 
and (3,) the age of the officer at the time the arrangement is made*. 
The premiums are only paid during the life of both husband and. wife; 
the forfeiture of those already paid, if the wife die before the husband, 
makes the annuity higher than it is on the first plan. The premium 
for the Survivorship Annuity ceases, however, to be demanded at the 
same time; which makes the annuity lower than on the third plan, 
where the premium is taken after the wife’s death, to the end of the 
husband’s life. 


(See Examples of Annuities on this Plan, pp. 149-50.) 
One table, (p. 148,) shows how the account may be kept on the second 


* Let = = half the sum for which officer age a, had a claim the year previous 


A ee: 
to his marriage, then if he married a wife age y, the survivorship annuity which —- 


2 
ie Me 1+Aa,y 
would purchase would be 5 x Ne x rae Hy 
See Reg. Gen. Sixth Annual Report, Appendix. All the data of the calculations, 
given merely as illustrations, are from the English Life Table, the construction of 
which is there explained. In the same Report the symbols of the several formula 


are explained.—See also Appendix to this paper, p. 142. 
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plan, which in relinquishiug the premium at the death of the wife, 
follows the practice of offices that grant survivorship annuities. It is 
obvious that offices would have a difficulty to get the premiums after 
the death of the wife; which is not, however, the only reason why 
this course is adopted. 

Another table (p. 150) presents a comparative view of the three plans. 

Third Plan.—An officer at his marriage may devote the whole, 
ora part of his past and his future contributions (exclusive, however, 
of those additional contributions from rise of salary,) to provide an 
annuity for his widow. 

Under such an arrangement the whole of such contributions, past 
and future, would be forfeited on the death of the present wife, 
whether it happened during the officer’s life or after his death. The 
annuity of the widow would be augmented in proportion. Thus, 
under this arrangement, a man at 24, contributing 6°500/. a year, 
appropriated exclusively to the annuity, may leave his wife, of the same 
age as himself, an annuity of 392. She would be entitled to this annuity 
if. he died, the week after the arrangement; but if she died, the contribu- 
tion of 6°500/. a year for his life would be required to pay the annuities 
of the widows of deceased officers who insured on the same terms as 
himself. Without running this risk of forfeiture the annuity of the 
widow would be only 20/.. If half the contributions went to the 
survivorship annuities on wives of the same ages as their husbands, in 
the two cases their annuities would be respectively 19°6/. and 10/., 
the rest would be for them and their children. 

At 41 an officer has a claim for 798°359/., his contribution is 15/. 
_a year; half the past and future contributions would secure his wife, 
of the same age as himself, 40°433/. a year, so long as she survived him, 

At his death the annuity would commence, at her death it would 
cease. If she died before him his claim to the equivalent of 399°179/. 
would lapse. The residue of the claim, in the case here supposed, 
ha hee would remain to be distributed among the children at his 

eath, © 

On either plan, in the event of the officer dying after his wife, small 
annuities will be provided for the young children*, 

The second or intermediate plan will probably be the most desirable 
on the whole, but there are cases in which I consider the others more 
advantageous to the parties concerned, 

It is easy to say what sum certain contributions will insure, but it 
is not easy to lay down any strict rule, which will distribute the fund 
among the wives and children of officers in the manner most advan- 
tageous. Many officers, with a full knowledge of their own circum- 
stances, and the circumstances of their families, find it no easy matter 
to make a will satisfactory to themselves and equitable, and often find 
it necessary to alter their intentions; how then can we hope, by any 
invariable rule, to dispose satisfactorily of the contributions among the 
families of officers? 

In the event of superannuation, a man will cease to contribute: and 
as the claim in the books is calculated on the assumption that the 
“premiums” will be paid at the beginning of every year, including 
that of the officer’s decease, the claim in these cases must be diminished 


* For specimens of the three plans see Tables C, D, E, and p. 150. 
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in proportion to the contributions withheld. Thus, an officer, age 41, 
has a claim of 798/. if he contribute 15/7. a year to the end of his life; 
but he is superannuated at 65, and 15/. a year at 65 insures 191/., at 
death; this sum subtracted leaves his claim 607/. <A corresponding 
reduction must be made in the widow’s annuity. 

An officer superannuated should always have the option of con- 
tinuing his contribution, which might be deducted from his super- 
annuation allowance. If he were labouring under any fatal disease it 
would be the interest of his family to continue the contribution*. 

I have shown how civil servants, appointed after the establishment 
of the fund, may be dealt with. ‘Those now in the service, and con® 
tributing, may be placed on the fund at once, by some such arrange- 
ment as the following. The names, ages, contributions, &c., of every 
man would be returned from the several offices, and entered in the 
register. In the insurance account every man’s claim, having been 
computed, would be entered as in the examples. A few of the claims, 
and the families, are given in the Form (F). 

If the Government will transmit the contributions of 1849 
to the receiver-general, this will do more than pay all the claims 
lapsing in 1850, supposing the lives were all insured on January 
Ist, 1850; and will leave a large surplus, as the fund, in the majority 
of cases of decease, will have only granted annuities to the widows 
and children. 

The officers not contributing will have the option of joining. If, 
like those contributing, they all joined in a body, no proof of health 
would be required; for it may be assumed that they are all in average 
health. As entry will be entirely voluntary, the usual proofs of 
health will be required, to prevent the admission of an undue propor- 
tion of bad lives. 

The annuities to the widows of officers who enter the service will 
not be considerable; they will not exceed an eighth or a ninth part— 
or if the value of the whole contribution went to the widow—a fourth 
or fifth part of the salary. The widows of officers now in the service, 
entering on the fund later in life, will obtain still smaller annuities s 
unless Her Majesty’s Government should consent to allow officers the 
advantage of their past contributions. If the mere sum of the past 
contribution, without reckoning interest, were appropriated to increase 
the survivorship annuities of widows, it would be a great boon to 
many families, and but a slight, distant drain on the Treasury. 

The fund, established in 1744, by Act of Parliament, among the 
ministers and professors in Scotland, for making provision for their 
widows and orphans, was one of the first of the kind, and served as 
the model for several others, of which Dr. Price has given an accountt. 
It was of this nature: “‘ For an annual payment, which began imme-~ 
diately, of 5 guineas, from 1011 contributors, 667 of whom are 
married persons, besides a tax on weddings, producing about 142/. 
per annum; it entitles every widow to an annuity of 20/. during 


* An example will be found further on (p. 145,) of the effects of discontinuing 
the contribution. From this example it will be observed that the cessation of 
the contribution reduces the annuity to a greater extent than it does the sum 


insured. tia 
+ Works by Morgan, 7th ed., yol. i., pp. 72—137. 
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widowhood, and also every family of children that shall be left by such 
members as die without leaving widows, to 2004.” 

The London Annuity Society, established in 1765, for 5 guineas a 
year, granted a title to an annuity of 20/. to every widow during 
widowhood, tf the husband lived one year after admission; of 301., if 
the husband lived 7 years; and of 40/. if he lived 15 years. The 
fine on admission was 5 guineas under the age of 45, and 5 guineas 
a year, “extraordinary, for every year over 45 up to 55. 

The Laudable Society differed little from the London; and both of 
them were on the brink of ruin when Dr. Price wrote*. The Scottish 
Fund prospered. 

It will be observed in the “ Tabular Abstracts of the Regulations 
of existing Societies,” that the Fund of the East India Company’s 
home establishment partakes most of the nature of our thard plan. 
2 per cent., for the Widows and Orphans’ Fund, is deducted from the 
salaries and retiring allowances of married men, not only during the 
wife's life but after her death, and from the salaries of single men. 
The Company also grants the fund 4,600/.a year. The Trinity House 
Fund proceeds on the same principle; and takes 24 per cent. indis- 
criminately from the salaries of bachelors, widowers, and married men, 
to provide annuities for the widows and orphans. 

Under the plans previously proposed the widow and children of 
an officer who marries late will enjoy all the benefits of his previous 
contributions ; which cannot therefore go, as in other funds, to augment 
the allowances to the widows of officers who marry and die young. 
The widow's annuity, it has been already remarked, will be small; 
not more than a fifth part of the officer’s salary, if the children’s portion 
be added to hers. The position of a woman left with children to live 
on an annuity which will barely pay the rent of the house in which 
she is dwelling, must be painful; yet it is to be feared that, on the 
present scales of salary, the allowance from the fund will, in many 
cases, be all that is left for the family. Should this be the case, it 
may no doubt be thought right, by some, to pay only a half, or two- 
thirds of the claim of a single officer to his sisters or parents, leaving 
the other part to go to a residue fund, the surplus of which may be 
appropriated in augmentation of the annuities; and such a proposition 
would be defended, on the ground that, at entry in early life, all 
officers have nearly an equal chance of leaving claimants on the fund. 
It will, therefore, be proper to show, from the returns in preparation, 
some approximation to the income that may be derived from this 
source. 

In all insurance offices and in all provident “funds,” conducted 
with prudence, an excess of premium is charged to cover expenses of 
management, to provide for the interest and repayment of the capital 
sunk in establishing them, and to guard against the possible fluctua- 
tions in the interest of money and the rate of mortality. 

Our examples and tables, however, show only what benefits would 
be provided according to the rate of mortality prevailing among the 
population of England generally. 


* See Dr. Price’s paper, and his observations on The Best Schemes for Providing 
Annuities for Widows, none of which are, however, applicable to the Civil Service 
Fund. 
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Thé calculations are from the first English life table, as it stands in 
the Registrar-General’s sixth report, reckoning interest of money at 3 
per cent. With a proper machinery the expenses of management 
cannot be considerable; and Her Majesty's Government would pro- 
bably take these upon itself. The capital sunk would be nothing, 
and the risk, therefore, of its loss nothing. The principle of uniform 
premiums through life adopted in the calculations would, with the 
great numbers insured, be an adequate provision against mere /luc- 
tuations in the mortality. The interest of money, fixed so low as 3 
per cent., will make the fund secure on this side; for money, properly 
invested in Government securities only, is likely to yield a higher 
interest than 3 per cent. The annual rate of interest on consols was 
3°783/.* in the 94 years, 1731-1824, and only fluctuated from 6/. to 
2°9751. per cent. The nature of the fund would prevent losses from 
the forced purchase or sale of stock, as the payments into and out of it 
would, financially considered, be life annuities, and be distributed, there- 
fore, over a great number of years. There only remains the great 
question of the rate of mortality; if the rate of mortality among officers 
and their wives differ essentially from that adopted in the tables, 
the fund will either become ultimately insolvent, and a burden on 
the Government, or be withholding a portion of the annuities due to the 
present generation, for the generations following. Upon this point we 
are bound to furnish the Government with the fullest information; 
which will be accomplished when the returns, some of which are in 
the course of analysis, are completed. 

The importance of obtaining all the information we can respecting 
the mortality of officers, their wives, and children, will appear from 
the fact, that the question is whether a fifth part, a twentieth part, or 
nothing is to be struck from the claims of officers, as set forth in the 
accompanying tables. 

The officers of Excise, I see, have an arrangement with the Atlas 
Office, under which the wives of officers can be insured; the premiums, 
from the age of 25 to 45, appear to be about 25 per cent. higher 
than are required under the rates of the English Table. This addition 
is of course made for the purposes already enumerated, and to secure 
adequate profits to the proprietors of the Atlas Office. For 100. a-year 
premium the sum insured would be :— 





At Age. By Atlas Office to | By a Fund using the 
Excise Officers. English Life Table. 
x x 
a ois Saareadoes 433°28 553°84 
DO rhoseatere 390°17 486°86 
SOA sheghdvan tune 348°31 424°59 
MS caes copadbovts 267°52 311°03 





The rate of mortality by the English Table is higher than that 
actually experienced among insured livest; and 3 per cent. interest of 


* Griffith Davies on Life Insurance; an unpublished work. A copy, presented 
by the author, is in the General Register Office. 
+ See Registar General’s Fifth Annual Report, 8vo., pp. 338 —341, 
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money is lower than that actually realized by life offices*, so that the 
profits of the Atlas can scarcely be less than a fifth part of the pre- 
miums; under their arrangement with the Excise fund. 

Ifa similar arrangement were made with the proposed Civil Ser- 
vice Fund, and the annual contribution remaining only 40,000/., were 
paid to the Atlas, 8,000/. a-year would be profit; for 32,000/. a-year 
would probably meet all the policies they granted to officers. It is 
right to state that the Directors of the Atlas, after taking about 20 
per cent. of the premiums as profits, make a “gift of a half per cent.” 
on the amount of premiums paid each year for Excise insurances, on 
donations, and on bequests of bonuses. It is not necessary to inquire 
here into the value of the bonuses, the way “profits” are shared, the 
manner of dealing with lapsed policies, or other matterst; the case is 
only mentioned as illustrative of the extent to which claims on the 
Civil Service Fund would be cut down, according to the practice of 
a respectable insurance office, of which Mr. Ansell is the judicious 
actuary {. 

Under any arrangement a GUARANTEE FUND must be formed, from 
which the deficiencies, if any are discovered at the periodical investi- 
gations, must be supplied; or out of which, if there be a surplus, 
safely available, additions may be granted in the shape of increased 
allowances to widows and orphans. 

The sources from which the guarantee fund may be formed are:— 

1. The contributions lapsing in the first five years of service, before 
an officer has any claim on the provident fund. 

2. The contributions paid quarterly, and which would in the cal- 
culation only be assumed to be carried to the insurance account an- 
nually. At the close of every life none, one, two, or three quarterly 
payments, not required by the insurance fund, would go to the 
cuarantee fund. 

8. The interest of the contributions of all officers in the first five 
years, and interest arising from the quarterly payments. Thus, if a 
man contributed 20/. a-year, in quarterly payments, the payment of 
January Ist, say, would, with the three previous payments, make the 
annual premium then payable; the 5/. paid in April, the 5/. in July 
the 5/. in October would at simple interest give 7s. 6d. a-year for 
the guarantee fund, over and above the 20/. premium required. 

4, Forfeited claims of officers dismissed the service. 


* The Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society, which had 1,701,633/. 
invested in 1846, made more than 4 per cent. interest, without sustaining any loss. 
See Report, 1846, and other publications. 

tT At the time of writing I have only before me the account of this arrangement 
in the Tabular Statement. 

{ Analytical Table of Funds in connection with Public Departments, by 
Mr. Willis. The annual premium to insure 100/. at the age of 25 is 1°806/. by 
English Table, interest 3 per cent., and 1°619/. taking interest at 4 per cent.; it is 
2°308/. by Excise Table. At the age of 30 the premiums are 2°0541., and 1°855/. by 
English Table, 2°563/. by Atlas Table for Excise. At 30, reckoning interest at 3 
per cent., the AZlas has nearly 20/. in every 1007. of the premiums for profit. The 
Atlas Table appears to be framed from the Old Northampton Table, interest about 

% per cent., without additions; but it is shown in the Appendix to the Registrar 
General’s Eighth Report that the Old Northampton Table is entirely erroneous. 
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5. A portion (say a third) of the existing claims of officers, who 
resign from other causes than ill health or infirmity (?) 

6. A portion (say a third) of officers’ claims who leave no widow 
or children (?) 

7. Officers’ claims who leave no near dependent relatives. 

When the guarantee fund was placed on a secure basis, the residue 
might go to a benevolent fund. 

It remains to determine, when all the information is obtained, 
whether, in addition to these sources of income, the guarantee fund 
should take 5 per cent. from the claims. With the best life tables 
that could be framed it would be scarcely necessary to take more. 

It will be time enough to consider what life table should be used; 
and if any and what deduction should be made from the claims, for 
security to the fund and the Government when all the data required are 
arranged. In the mean time those interested will find in the accom- 
panying tables materials for forming their own opinion on some of the 
most important questions connected with the constitution of the fund. 


APPENDIX TO THE PAPER ON FunDs FoR WIDOWS AND 
ORPHANS. 


Iilustrations of the different Changes which may take place in an Officer's 
: Family, in connexion with the Fund. 


It will be useful to consider some of the changes which may take 
place in an officer's family, and alter his relations to the fund. 

This will show the various cases for which provision has to be 
made. 

In the first place, each member of the family may be alive or dead 
at the end of a given time,—say a year. 

For convenience of representation let there be a husband, wife, son, 
and daughter, and no other near relatives. 


Let H denote that the officer is alive, A that he is dead. 
Let W denote that his wife is alive, W that she is dead. 
Let S denote that his son is alive, S that he is dead. 
Let D denote that his daughter is alive, D that she is dead. 


OFFICER MARRIED. 


H WSD....The family all alive. 

H W SD....Officer, wife, daughter, living; son dead. 

H W S D....Officer, wife, son, living; daughter dead. 

H W SD....Officer, wife, living; son, daughter, dead. He is childless. 


pe cores 


OFFICER A WIDOWER. 


5. HWSD....Officer, son, daughter, living; wife dead. He is a widower with two 
children. 
6. HWSD....Officer, daughter, living; wife, son, dead. He is a widower with an 
only daughter. 
7. HWS D....Officer, son, living; wife, daughter, dead. He is a widower with an 
only son. 
8. H WSD..,.Officer living; wife, son, daughter, dead. He is a widower childless. 
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WIFE LEFT A WIDOW. 


9. HWSD....Officer dead; wife, son, daughter, living. He leaves a widow and 
two children. 
10. HW SD....Officer, son, dead; wife, daughter, living. He leaves a widow and 
one daughter. 
11. HWS D....Officer, daughter, dead; wife, son, living. He leaves a widow and 
one son. 
12. HWS D....Officer, son, daughter, dead; wife, living. He leaves a widow alone. 


CHILDREN ORPHANS. 


13. #7 WSD....Officer, wife, dead; son, daughter, living. Two children orphans. 
14. HW SD....Officer, wife, son, dead; daughter living. An orphan daughter. 
15. HWS D....Officer, wife, daughter, dead; son living. An orphan son. 


16. HWS D....Officer, wife, son, daughter, dead. The family extinct. 


In the first eight cases the salary and contribution to the fund 
would go on; but the shares of the provision for the wife and children 
would be subject to seven changes, or, including the first, eight. 

In the last eight cases at the officer’s death the contributions would 
cease; in four the widow would fall on the fund, three times with 
children, once without; in three cases children alone would fall on the 
fund. In seven cases charges would be left on the fund, in one case 
the contribution and charge would fail together. 

Viewing the two facts—of life and decease only—it may be demon- 
strated, that, whatever the number of the family may be, 2” will 
represent the number of possible changes; being the number in the 
family. 

= — 1=2”—!—1 will represent the number of ways in which 
the family may be left chargeable on the fund. In the previous case 
2‘ = 16, isthe number of changes. 2*— 1 = 8 —1= 7, is the num- 
ber of ways in which the family may be left chargeable. Suppose the 
family to consist of three persons, officer, wife, son; then 2°= 8 
changes may take place; and in three (n* — 1 = 8) the family would 
be left chargeable. 


HWS HWS 
HWS HWS 
HWS HWS 
HwWs HWS 


If the family consist of officer and wife, the changes are 2?= 4; the 
ways in which the family may be left chargeable 2} — 1 = 1. 


HW HW 
HW HW 


If the officer stand alone the changes are 2; and he can leave no 
charge on the fund. Changes 2'= 2; 2°—1=1—1=0 ways in 


which a family may be chargeable. 
H l H 


All these changes may be obtained by the multiplication of the 
factors H + A, &c.; thus taking the family of 4:— 
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Number of Combi- 
20 } I. 4. 6. 4. I. 











ee HWSD+/HWSD+\/HWSD+|HWSD+|HWSD 


(S+S8) (D+ D) 
HWSD |HWSD |HWSD 
HWSD |HWSD |HWSD 
HWSD |HWSD |HWSD 
HWSD 
HWSD 








All may be| Some one | Some fwo | Some three} All dead 
alive in one | dead, three| dead, and | dead, and in 

way. living in | ¢wo living |onelivingin| one way. 
four ways. | in six ways. | four ways. 





The number of ways in which 1, 2, 3, 4...m”, may be left alive, 
or dead in a family of m persons, will be given by (1 +1)”, or by 
the binomial coefficients. 

In a family of three we have (] + 1)*=1+4+383+4+3+1. 


Number of Combinations ............ 1. 3. 3: 1. 








And (H+H) (W+WV) (S+S)=|HWS+/HWsS+/HWsS+| AWS 
HWS |HWS 
HWS |HWS 


The chances of any one of these changes happening are very various: 
thus, let 1 in 21 officers, 1 in 31 wives, 1 in 41 children die in a year, 
Then it is 20 to 1 that the officer will be alive. 

30 to 1 that the wife will be alive. 
40 to 1 that the child will be alive. 


Put therefore H + H = 20+ 1. 
W WV 30 -+ 1. 
+ & =40+ 1 


NS) 
Now, (20 + 1)(30 + 1)(40 + 1)=20 x 30 x 40 + 20 x 30 x 1 

e201 kt + ex rT xX] 
+20 x1x 40+ 1x 30x 1 
1x 30 x 40+ 1x1 x 40 
= 24,000 + 600 + 20+ 1=21 x 31 x 41 

800 ~=30 

1,200 40 


= 24,000 + 2,600 + 90 + 1 = 26,691. 


Rutz.—To obtain these products insert 20 for H, 30 for W, 40 for 
S, and 1 for H, 1 for W, 1 for S, in the above formula, 
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att = (24,000 to 2,691), the chance et officer, wife, and child will be alive. 

oat (600 to 26,391,) the chance that only officer and wife will be alive; child dead. 
srsat —=(800 to 26,191), the chance that only officer and child will be alive; wifedead. 
sat =(1,200 to 25,791), the chance that only officer will be dead ; wife and child alive. 
55561 =(20 to 26,971), the chance that officer only will be alive; wife and child dead. 
ae01 =(30 to 26,961), the chance that wife only will be alive; officer and child dead. 
sin =(40 to 26,951), the chance that child only will be alive; officer and wife dead. 


36.991 = =(1 to 26 990), the chance that all will be dead at the end of a year. 
? 





2,600 ; 
26,991 the chance that some fwo only will be alive. 
20 e . 
26,991 = the chance that some one only will be alive. 
26,990 


26,991 = the chance that some three, two, or one will be alive. 


It is 26,990 to 1 that some one of the three will live a year. 
We have hitherto taken only two conditions: we may now suppose 
each person of the family liable to three changes of condition. 


Thus the officer may be (1) alive, (2) superannuated, (3) dead. 
>» wife may be (1) alive, (2) divorced, (3) dead. 
», son may be (1) alive, (2) above the age of 18, (3) dead. 
», daughter may be (1) alive, (2) above the age of 21, (3) dead. 


Then, in its relations to the fund, the family may, in a given time, 


undergo 3* changes, = 81 changes; into which each condition of each 
person would enter 3° = 27 times. 7 


Tn all cases let a = represent the number of changes. 


ss nm = the number of persons in a family. 
5A a” will represent the number of possible changes. 
a a”—1 will represent the number of times each condition of each 


person enters into the a” changes. 


Exampie.—In a family of six, each of which is subject to the 
above three changes of condition; a” = 3° = 2,187 changes may 
occur. In 729 of these changes officer would be dead. In 729 of these 
changes officer would be superannuated, &c. &c. &c. Without going 
into mathematical details, these instances show some of the many con- 
tingencies that may arise in families connected with the fund. 





The principal Formule referred to in the paper on the Civil Service 
Lund. 


D 


iL M. = 8S = the sum which 1/. in a single premium, at age a, 


will insure. 
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N N 


De eS ee ee Ome . ; ¢ 
M,~ D.—dN. S = the sum which an annual premium o 


12. will insure at age x. 





3. Foss N = the annual premium—commenced at age «—which 


will insure 1/. y 


N 
D = 1+ A, = the present value of an annuity of 1/. a year 





4, 


on the life of a person of the age w; the first payment to be made at 
the age x. 


5; a = A,, the present value of an annuity of 1/.; the first 


payment to be made at the age «+1. This is what is commonly 
known as the present value of a life annuity, or the year’s purchase of 
an annuity. 


oe 


6. = the present value of an annuity; first payment at 


the end of n years. 


"7 N, —N,; 


of a boy aged #; for the next 18 —# years. The first payment to be 
made at age w, and the last at 17. 


N,—N,, 


=the present value of an annuity of 1/., on the life 


8. = value of a similar annuity on a female life; last 


payment at the age of 20. 


No, 
9, —“¥—1+4A,,= the present value of an annuity of 1/., on 


the joint ‘life of a male, age x, and of a female, age y, payable at 
the beginning of every year that both live. 
N N 


ee age 
10. 5 — B= Ay Any 


1/.; the first payment to the wife, age y, to be made at the end of 
the year in which the husband, now of the age x, shall die. 
1+A 


tt. — the survivorship annuity which 1/. a year pre- 


mium, paid during the joint lives of a male, age x, and a female, age 
Y, will provide for “the female after the death of the male. 


= the present value of an annuity of 








1. 2, = M. = the annual premium which, commenced 
at age x, will insure S/. 
x = = the survivorship annuity which SJ, 


insured at the death of the ‘husband, now age w, will provide for the 


widow. If she die first, the annual premium 8 x aT is set free. 


x 
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It is evident that if the annual premium = WX 17. will insure 12. 





NW is the premium which will insure S/.; or, in other 


xv 


Sx ¢,.=8 x 


Me, 
“, is equal in value to the sum 





Si. paid at death; but 1/. a year, commenced at age w, and paid 


1+ A, 
during the joint lives will provide a survivorship annuity o ites. 


xryY 


x 1/., and therefore the annual premium, S X z,, commeneed at 

te oy 

age 2, will provide the survivorship annuity of S x a, X ree eg 
y ay 


«1d, 


1+ A, iis M, 
14, S x aw, X ge erage ere eee a 


Be : 
fat D, Ay A, y 








M,. 
This result is, in itself, sufficiently evident; S x D is the present 


value of SZ. insured at death by the annual premiums w, X 8; and as 
A, — A,,, will Mis a survivorship annuity of 1/. 
M, . M, 1 
(A, — A,,,) : Tee eS cee Gees 
= the survivorship ri which SJ. insured will secure. The annual 
premiums, by which it is provided, commenced at age x, must be 
continued to the end of officer’s life. 

15, Let C = annual contribution at age x, to be continued to end 
of life : then if an officer discontinue his contribution, from superannua- 
tion or other cause: 

N 


s—C iw = the amount of his claim after the discontinuance 


of his annual contribution, due at the age x, and at every future year 
of his life. 


N 
As Mi. is the mean amount at death of 1/. a year, laid up at inte- 


rest during the life of persons first contributing at age x; 


a C, is the amount to which a person contributing C pounds has 


N, 
an equitable claim. The contribution ceasing at x, then —— M, C must be 


deducted from his previous claim. 


16. Let . “” = an annuity to a female, age y, after the death of a — 


a, 
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male, age x, provided by a premium = $C, during joint lives; then con- 
tribution ceasing, the survivorship annuity is diminished: thus it 
becomes = “” —i0C, x aii Ay 
oe A, avn gs y 
Investigation of the effect of discontinuance of contribution on sur- 
vivorship annuity. 
The husband was only bound to continue the contribution during 


the joint lives, to entitle his widow to the annuity 5 “v. Gf he dis- 


a 


continue his contribution (C) at the age a, it is evident that fa will 


€: =e A tea) 
} A, — Awey) | Bees: 
be entitled after the discontinuance of the contribution 3 C 


will therefore be = . “” — 30 


xv 


be reduced by § C The annuity to which she will 


(Te ety) 
ay Ay uy. AY 


x,y) 


ExampiLe.—Contributor discontinuing, who has a claim for 
an insurance of 399°179/., and an annuity, besides, of 33°225/. to his 
widow; his contribution being 15/. a year, half of which is required 
for the survivorship annuity, half for insurance. 





Discontinuing at His Widow’s Survivorship 


The Insurance Account falls to | 











Age Annuity falls to 
LU eee pee a8 399°179 — 193°650 = 205°529°| 33°225 — 23°949 = 9°276 
| eee Gere oe 399°179 — 95°535 = 303°644 | 33.225 — 16°292 = 16°933 


| 


—— a eee 








The discontinuance of the 
contribution at the advanced. 
age of 65 strikes eff 16°292/. 

| from the survivorship annuity. 





The Uniform Annuity to Children. 


Let A,, A,, A,, A, A, represent the present value of an an- 
nuity of 17. on the lives of persons of the respective ages 0, Ww, U, Y, 2, 
Then | nom | cand = v = the uniform annuity to each 

J eh an as Pam cate Mes 
which SJ. will provide; for A, + A, + A,+A,+ A,: Siti 1:2 
Assume that the sum of the uniform annuities is = vA,+2A,+2A, 
+xrA,+a2A.=S from the conditions of the question. And 
S 


A+ A. A Be Gos = Thee te eR 
xt me wtAyt Vey ete) 5 a A, + A, + A, + A, +A, 


If the annuities are temporary or deferred by substituting the present 
values of the same for the values of annuities for life, these modifica- 
tions of the question will be solved. If the annuity is to be paid at 
the beginning, instead of the end of the vear, the same principle will 
evidently hold. 
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The Capital Sums and the Survivorship Annuities to be insured by the Annual 
payment of 11. °501. and *25/. to the “Civil Service Provident Fund.” 










Survivorship Annuity to Widow, in-~ 
sured by Annual Premiums payable 
during Life of Husband and of Wife 
—of equal Ages. 






Sums insured by the Annual Life 
Premiums. 



























Age 
PREMIUMS, 
£1 “500. "250 £1 *500 *250 
Sums Insured. Survivorship Annuities. 
1b. 70°511 35° 255 17° 628 9491 A745 1:2373 
16 68-880 34° 440 17-220 ‘8866 4433 1:2216 
17 67° 275 33° 638 16°819 "8255 4127 1: 2063 
18 65-700 32°850 16° 425 °7657 *3829 1°1914 
19 64°154 32°077 16°039 °7071 *3536 1°1768 
20 62°631 31°315 15° 658 6498 3249 1°1625 
21 61°135 30° 568 15°284 "5937 *2968 1:1484 
22 59-660 29° 830 14:°915 °5388 2694 1°1347 
23 58° 215 29° 107 14°554 "4850 2425 1°12 
24 56°785 28 393 14°196 4323 2162 1°1081 
25 55° 384 27° 692 13°846 3808 *1904 1°0952 
26 54: 006 27° 003 13°502 3301 *1650 1°0825 
27 52° 645 26-322 13°16] 2806 1403 1°0702 
28 51-306 25° 653 12°826 2319 1160 10580 
29 49-988 24°994 12°497 1888 °0919 1:°0459 
30 48° 686 24°343 12°172 1372 0686 1°03438 
31 47-408 23° 704 11°852 0910 0455 10228 
32 46°144 23°072 11°536 0456 0228 10114 
33 44°899 22°450 11-225 “0008 0004 1°0002 
34 43° 672 21°836 10°918 *9566 9783 *9891 
35 42°459 21° 229 10°615 9128 9564 9782 





41° 265 20°633 10°316 
40° 084 20-042 10°021 
38° 916 19°458 729 
37°763 18-881 44] 
36° 624 18°312 156 
35°497 17 749 ‘874 
34°383 17-4191 596 
33° 280 16°640 320 
32°186 16°093 O47 
31:°103 15°552 °776 
30° 029 15:014 507 
28°964 14:482 241 
27°908  138°954 977 
26°860 ~ 13:4380 °715 
25°819 12°910 455 
24°782 12°391 195 
23°752 11°876 °938 
682 
427 
173 
933 
708 
*490 
280 
‘079 
885 
699 
520 
*349 
184 
027 
876 
732 
594 
A61 


“8693 
8261 
*7830 
°7399 

6965 

6527 

6083 
°5631 
*5167 
"4686 
4190 
3671 
3124 
2546 
“1931 
-1272 
0561 
9794 
8960 
8052 
7246 
6528 
5832 
5163 
452] 
3907 
3320 
2761 
2229 
°1723 
1245 


9346 9673 
9131 9565 
‘8915 9458 
8699 - 9350 
8483 9241 
8263 9132 
8042 9021 
7815 -8908 
7584 8792 
7343 “8672 
7095 8548 
“6835 8418 
6562 -8281 
6273 +8136 
5966 7983 
5636 7818 
‘5280 -7640 
4897 7449 
4480 -7240 
4026 -7013 
3623 6811 
3264 6632 
2916 6458 
2582 6291 
2260 -6130 
1954 5977 
1660 5830 
1380 5690 
1115 5557 
0861 5431 
0623 “5311 
0791 0396 5198 
0362 0181 5091 
9958 -9979 -4989 
9578 9789 4895 
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The preceding Table shows, in pounds and decimals of a pound, 
the Sums which 1/., 10s., and 5s. a year, commenced at any age, from 
15 to 70, will insure, according to the rates of the English Life Table. 
It also shows the Survivorship Annuities which the same premium 
will provide for a wife of the same age as her husband: if she be 
younger, the annuities will be less; if older, they will be greater than 
those in the table. 


Table for computing the Sums required to provide “Orphans? Annuities” from 
' the “ Civil Service Provident Fund.” 


Present value of Annuities of 1/. payable at the BEGINNING of each year of age until 
the Male is 18, and the Female 21 years of age. 














Males. Females. 

0 10°475 11:975 

1 11610 13°032 

2 11°663 13°190 

3 11°368 12994 

4 10°947 12°650 

5 10°432 12-214 

6 9°857 11°711 

7 9°231 11-156 

8 8°560 10558 

9 7°847 9924 

10 7°097 9-256 
1] 6°311 8556 

ig 5°498 7°824 

| 13 4°657 7°064 
| 14 3°790 6282 
15 2°893 5°476 

16 1°964 4646 

17 | 1:000 3°784 

18 ait 2°890 

19 sats 1:963 

20 Bi 1°000 








Li 2 
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Example of the Widows’ Annuity, and of the Capital Sum for the support of Orphans, 
to be insured by the contribution to the ‘Civil Service Provident Fund”’ of the 
Assessments at present levied on Public Incomes, under Act 4 & 5 Will. IV., 





Years Annual 

Age. of Salary. | Contribu- 
Service. tion. 

eof £ 
M7 Sir cic's 0 

Seeerae 1 45 1:125 
ESR ae 2 90 2°250 
DOS etece rave & 90 2250 
| eae 4 100 2°500 
i eee 7 5 110 5°500 
Ona veare 6 120 6:000 
OL OOD 7 130 6500 
29 sia isiehere 8 140 7°000 
DEE sissies 9 150 7°500 
OY SOLA 10 160 8:000 
Glee sre7 11 170 8°500 
OY secs 12 180 9°000 
SB Veveeie ers 13 190 9°500 
Silica ouscs 14 200 10°000 
SO eerae 15 210 10°500 
BOE ewes 16 22% 11:000 
OAs ciserers 17 230 11°500 
Slieceide 18 240 12°000 
SGtieveists:< 19 250 12°500 
Oiasiewieis 20 260 13°000 
Docs ete s Pal 270 13°500 
SQ satesie 22 280 14:000 
AQ cies 23 290 14:500 
Alltistevere 24 300 15-000 
Ae encleise 20 300 15:°000 
AB ere teisiere 2 300 15°000 
AA eies is wah 300 15°000 
ADi ctersves 283 300 15°000 
AGE ceases 29 300 15:000 
Ale. eels 30 300 15:°000 
AS ryan 3l 300 35-000 
AO rates 32 300 13°000 
50). 33 300 15-000 
Se 34 800 15-000 
Oe a acueus 35 300 15°000 
Donets eis< 36 300 15°000 
By rein ao 37 300 15:000 
DON atures 38 300 15°000 
Os siererers 39 300 15°000 
Dijiereterenes 40 300 15°000 
OS cisterns 41 300 15'000 
DO crates 42 300 15:°000 
COR sree 43 300 15:°000 
61.. 44 300 15-000 
O28. estes 45 300 15°000 
OS eit 46 300 15:000 
(iy Beacon 47 3800 15:000 
Cosette 48 300 15:°000 

If Officer should be Super- 

65 annuated and discontinue Con- 

ae as ae tribution at 65, the Sums in- 

sured would be reduced 

Ones 53 300 15:000 
LAO’ si uations 58 300 15°000 
SOL. revere 63 300 15°000 
Someries 68 200 15:000 
OO cecoties iS 300 15°000 


Total 
Amount 
Contributed. 





19-625 


26°125 

33°125 

40°625 

48°625 

87°125 

66°125 

75°625 

85°625 

96°125 
107-125 
118-625 
130 625 
143°125 
156°125 
169°625 
183°6:25 
198°125 
2137125 
228'°125 
243°125 
2587125 
278°125 
288°125 
303°120 
318°125 
833°125 
348°125 
363°125 
378°125 
393°125 
408°125 
423°125 
438°125 
453°125 
468°125 
483°125 
498°125 
§13°125 
028°125 
843°125 
558°125 
673°125 


648°125 
723°1 25 
798°125 
873°125 
948°125 











798°359 
798°359 
798°359 
798°359 
798°359 
798°359 
798°259 
798°309 
798°359 
798°359 
798°359 
798°359 
798°309 
798°359 
793°359 


607°239 


798°359 
798°359 
798°359 
793°259 
798°359 

















Aggregate Insurance Annuity 
sured by Account. Account. 
Contribus- |—— — 
err Sum to Annuity 
last year of provide for for 
life. Children. Widow. 
a6 Eo £ 
Officer has no claim 
until 5th Payment has 
been made: the 37°300/. 
is the sum insured by the 
5c single premium 13°6251. 
37°300 37°300 5 
386°590 386°590 is 
Officer married to wife 
of his own age. 
414:°983 207°492 16°196 
442°675 221°333 17°291 
469°678 234°839 18°374 
496:001 248°001 19°444 
§21°654 260°827 20°502 
§46°648 273°o24 21°548 
570991 285°496 22°582 
§94°695 297°348 23°605 
617°767 308°884 24616 
640°217 320°109 25'616 
662°053 831:°027 26'605 
683°283 341°642 27°583 
703°916 341°958 28°550 
723°958 361°979 29°507 
743°416 371°708 30°453 
762°298 381°149 31°388 
780°610 390°305 32°312 
798°359 399°179 83°225 
798°359 399°179 33°225 
798°359 670°942 WIFE DE- 
798'°309 CEASED. 
798'359 
798°389 
798°399 
798°359 
798°359 
798°359 


The Insurance Account remains 
£670°942. 
If Wife survive and Officer is superan- 


nuated, his Contribution ceasing after age 
64, and before age 65, his widow will be 


entitled to the annuity below. 


4¢ 9°873 16-983 


Norr.— The Officer entering in any year at the age of 17, and under 18, is assumed to be 18 on 
January Ist of the year following: the contributions up to that date are carried to his account, 
and considered as his first payment to the fund. 
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Year. 





' Jan. 

Ist. 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 


1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896: 
1897 


1902 
1907 
1912 
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Example of Three Plans upon which Annuities to Widows may be granted. 


Precise 
Age. 





175 
18° 
19 
20 
21 
22 


23 


» 24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
Al 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
A9 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 


70 


76 
-80 


Half 





Aggregate Aggregate 
lt elds 
Salary. es Can abee ( (fon Wite, if| (to provide 
tions con- | no Annuity | Annuities) 
tinued until | be granted |for Children. 

year ofdeath.|until Officer’s 

death.) 
2 3 4 5 6 
£ £ £ £ £ 

45:000 1°125 Officer has no claim until 5th 
90-000 | 2-250 Payment has been made. He 
90:000 | 2°250 | is then entitled to the Sums 

100°000 | 2°50 above the black line. 
110-000 5°5 37°300 18 650 | 18° 650 
120: 000 6:0 386°590 | 193°295 | 193-295 
130-000 6°5 414°983 | 207°492 | 207-492 
140: 000 7°0 442-675 | 221-388 | 221°338 
150: 000 7°5 469°678 | 234:840 | 234°840 
160°000 8:0 | 496-001 | 248-001 | 248-001 
170:0090 8°5 §21°654 | 260°827 | 260°827 
186000 we) 546°648 | 273°324 | 273-324 
190-000 19-5 570°991 | 285°496 | 285-496 
200: 000 10-0 594°695 | 297°348 | 297°348 
210-000 10°5 617°767 | 308:884 | 308-884 
220°000 id 640°217 | 320°109 | 320-109 
230-000 Up ys: 662°053 | 331°027 | 331:027 
240-000 12:0 683°283 | 341°642 | 341-642 
250°000 12°5 703°916 | 351-958 | 351-958 
260-000 13°0 | 728-958 | 861°979 | 361-979 
270:000 13°36 743°416.\ 371-708 | 371-708 
280-000 14:0 762:298 | 381°149 | 381°149 
290:°000 14°5 780°610 | 390°305 | 390°305 
300: 000 15-0 798°359 | 399°179 | 399°179 
300-000 15-0 798°359 | 399°179 | 399°179 
300-000 15:0 798:359 | 399°179 | 399°179 
300: 000 15:0 798:°359 | 399°179 | 399-179 
3800-000 15-0 798°359 | 399°179 | 399°179 
300-000 15:0 798°359 | 399°179 | 399-179 
300: 000 15:0 798°359 | 399°179 | 899°179 
300-000 15-0 798°359 | 399°179 | 399:°179 
300°000 15:0 793°359 | 399°179 | 399-179 
300-000 15-0 798°359 | 399 179 | 399:°179 
300°000 15:0 798°359 | 399-179 | 399°179 
300°000 15-0 798°359 | 399°179 | 399°179 
300° 000 15:0 798°359 | 899-179 | 399-179 
300: 000 15-0 798-359 | 399-179 | 399-179 
: 399°179 
If the Salary be the same all the other | 399-179 
elements remain unchanged. 399-179 
399-179 
399 179 
399°179 
399-179 
899°179 
399°179 
899-179 
399°179 
399-179 
399-179 
899°179 








Annuity to Widow if Officer’s decease take placed ; 
previous to that of his Wife, and at the Ages 
stated in 1st Column. 


First Widow’s — 











Survivorship — 
Annuity that Widow’s Annuity, the — 
half the Sum Survivorship Premiums if 
Insured will Annuity at | Wife die first not 
provide on decease of going to Insu-— 
Widow’s Life. Husband. rance, but re- 
quired to the end 
of Husband’s life. 
7 8 9 
& £ £ 


If the Wife die first the Sums in black 
type are carried to the Insurance Ac 
count, column 6, at the beginning of 
the next year. 





(1st Plan.) | (2nd Plan.) | (8rd Plan.) 
10°036 16°196 19°595 
10°803 17°291 20: 922 

221°338 | 210°34 Nil. 
12°333 19°444 23° 535 

are. oo 225'95 Nil. 
3° 865 21°548 26°095 
il eee 22° 582 27° 356 
15:404 23° 6065 28° 604 
16°179 24°616 29°840 
16°959 25°616 31:064 
17-745 26° 605 32°276 
18-538 27-583 33° 476 
19°339 28°550 34° 664 
20°150 29°507 35° 841 
20-973 30°453 37°008 
21-810 31-388 38° 161g 
22-661 32°312 39° 303 
23° 530 33° 2295 40-433 
399'18 271'76 Nil. 
24°301 33-225 40°433 
24°721 33° 225 40°433 
25-169 33° 225 40°433 
25-647 33+ 225 40° 483 
26°158 33°225 40° 433 
26:706 33° 235 40: 433 
399'18 212‘32 
nae 18 | 204'07 
8°616 33° 225 
ee 33° 225 
30°174 33° 225 
31°063 33° 225 
32°037 33° 225 
33°045 33° 225 
34:119 33° 225 
35' 263 33° 225 
36° 452 33° 225 

399°18 128'96 
39° 166 33° 225 
40: 644 33° 225 
42:°223 33° 225 
43°910 33° 225 

39918 | 100°68 
56° 902 33° 225 
73°038 33° 225 
96-763 


33° 225 
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Moral and Educational Statistics of England and Wales. By Josern 
FuretcHer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Hon. Sec. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, present H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
19th March, 1849. ] 


Havine made the progress of education among those committed for 
criminal offences the subject of former investigation, I would now beg 
permission to put on record the accompanying summary of that 
progress, as tested by the average proportion in each district, showing 
each degree of instruction in 1842-3-4, compared with that showing 
the same degree of instruction in 1845-6-7. It will be found to present 
some peculiar features, which appear, at the first glance, to be quite 
anomalous; but a closer inspection will show that they support the 
conclusions that have been drawn from the more detailed evidence*. 

Thus it appears a fatal blow to the reputation of good influences 
from education to find that, in the total decline of 13°2 per cent. in the 
criminal commitments there has been a decline of 19°7 per cent. in the 
least instructed, and only 2°1 per cent. in the most instructed districts. 
But this will be explained by observing further that the greatest 
decline in the total number of commitments is also coincident (one 
district alone excepted) with the greatest apparent progress in educa- 
tion, and the least decline with the least apparent progress in instruc-: 
tion during the period under observation. Whence it is obvious that 
this disturbance of the figures from their arrangement in the tables 
representing the preceding period of five yearst, is but the result of 
the universal breeze of real or fancied prosperity which accompanied 
cheaper food and the development of the railway system, and found 
ample employment for the poorer and more ignorant classes generally. 
The decline of commitments from these classes in the districts of mere 
labour, thus throws the more instructed districts, which contain the 
metropolis and the towns of the south, into a comparatively invidious 
relief; while the metropolis itself appears positively to exhibit an 
increase in every feature of depravity. 

It would give me sincere pleasure to add that the same fluctuations 
of industry will account for the whole of the excess already pointed 
out in the relative amount of the i// educated (not uneducated) crimi- 
nals in the more ignorant districts; but this is a feature which triumphs 
through all fluctuations, together with the more rapid decline of total 
ignorance within than without the gaol, with which it is associated{ ; 
for while the total increase in the commitments from 1837-8-9 to 
1842-3-4 was 23 per cent., the increase in the wholly ignorant was 
only 11°6 per cent.; and while the decrease in the total commitments 
from 1842-3-4 to 1845-6-7 has been only 13:2 per cent., the decrease 
in the wholly ignorant has been 15°6 per cent. 


* Journal of the Statistical Society of London, vol. xi., p. 348. 

+ Ibid., vol. xi., p. 354. 

+ This decline is 3 per cent. in five years in gaol (vol. xi., p. 358), and only 1°2 
per cent. in 4% years in the country at large (vol. x., p. 205), being only the same as 
in gaol during the next period of three years (vol. xi., p. 364), during a time when 
there were less than the usual amount of committals from the lower classes. 
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The more compendious abstracts hereafter given, which show the 
ignorance among criminals in comparison with the number of commit- 
ments for each principal class of offences, everywhere betray a like 
general coincidence between that ignorance and the extent to which 
there is a want of instruction in the several districts, modified by the 
general law already detected, that the proportion of the wholly unedu- 
cated among criminals is greater than the proportion in the population 
at large in the most instructed districts, and less in the least instructed 
districts; a result which might be supposed to arise merely from 
migration, if the relative excess were observed in connexion only with 
the metropolis and the great centres of industry. But as it occurs 
equally in the most remote regions, while the converse is repeatedly 
observed in the most crowded, it appears to justify the inference 
already drawn, that the education which prevails in these regions 
differs yet more in quality than in quantity; and that the relative 
excess of the wholly uninstructed in the more educated remote districts 
is immediately associated with the positive smallness of the total 
number of commitments, and arises from the smaller number of 
persons very imperfectly instructed who there appear before the 
tribunals of justice. In a very few of the most ignorant counties, such 
as Somersetshire, Herefordshire, and Shropshire, the proportion of the 
wholly ignorant among those committed for criminal offences exceeds, 
however, the general average of the district as though to warn us not 
to put our trust in brutal ignorance any more than in the most imper- 
fect forms of education. The general law above stated is seen likewise 
to produce an apparent anomaly in the final summary, in which there 
appears in the least instructed counties of the most instructed districts 
an excess of total ignorance among persons committed, to the extent of 
9°9 per cent. over the proportion found among those committed in the 
most instructed counties of the least instructed districis, although, 
among the population at large, the converse is found to the extent of 
13:1. It will be observed also, that the balance of persons of inde- 
pendent means is 9°4 per cent. in favour of the more instructed counties, 
_ though that of the real property in proportion to the population is 2°1 
against them; and that the aspect of these figures admits only of the 
interpretation already suggested: viz., the coincidence of a superior 
quality as well as amount of instruction, with a superior proportion of 
persons of independent means compared with the whole population, 
whatever may be the proportion of real property. The relative excess 
of ignorance among the criminals of such districts must be accounted 
for in this manner, or by some law of moral assimilation which has yet 
to be surmised. 
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The general result to be derived from all the tables showing the 
relative progress of education among criminals and among the popu- 
lation at large, is still the same that we have elsewhere found* to bear 
irrefragable testimony to the powerful influence of Christian education, 
as a detergent from criminal courses. or, although it is obvious that 
a large proportion of the instruction conveyed in the districts least 
educated, least educating, and least disposed to educate, is of a kind to 
produce no commensurately. good effect, we have, on one side of them, 
the counties in which even the like imperfect instruction is making no 
progress, with the concomitant of a positive mcral deterioration in the 
midst of general improvement; while, on the other, the counties of the 
most instruction present in every respect a more encouraging aspect. 
To emulate their example, not only in regard to the extent but the 
quality of the instruction to be imparted, is a common duty; anda 
caution like the present as to the quality of the instruction to be pro- 
moted, is no less valuable a contribution on the part of our science than 
its unvarying encouragement to the extension of education generally. 
Not that these figures convey any evidence to positive evil produced 
by the imperfect education which has been conveyed, but only to a 
considerable amount of self-deception as to the amount of good which 
was supposed to be associated with it; and they certainly constitute a 
feature of our educational statistics in which I hope that we shall see 
no further progress. 

M. Guerry has long maintained that in France, the moral features 
of different districts present no general coincidence with the varying 
amount of technical instruction prevailing in them. But how he can 
have arrived at the same conclusion in regard to England, as it is said 
he has, except through very rude and imperfect processes, I cannot 
conceive. The results which I am now submitting are derived from 
an analysis of every recent evidence on the subject, pursued in the 
most legitimate methods, with every available correction; and since 
they differ from those of M. Guerry, I am led to doubt whether those 
put forth in his original work on the Moral Statistics of France would 
not be considerably altered by a correction in the distribution of crime 
for the differences in the ages of the population in the different depart- 
ments. If this be not the case, it is the more important for both 
countries to understand what are the influences which unite an element 
of moral improvement with all vigorous instruction in England but are 
wanting to that which prevails in France; for that they may be 
wanting I can very well conceive; and statistical evidence to their ab- 
sence under a highly elaborate system of public instruction is of an 
importance too grave to be received with vague incredulity, or met by 
any denial which does not satisfactorily subvert such formal testimony. 
If it be well founded, it is a warning to our neighbours to seek for the 
rising generation in their own country the character of instruction, and 
the beneficial influences generally associated with it, which are ob- 
served in extensive operation among the people of England; and to 
ourselves, that we should carefully foster this character and these 
influences, and immediately abandon the self-deception in which it is 
obvious that we are also spreading a kind of instruction which is less 


* Journal of the Statistical Society of London, vol. x., p. 210. 
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feeble only than absolute ignorance, in those rural districts, for instance, 
in which the ill-supported day-school is giving only the weakest verbal 
instruction, and those remotest of the manufacturing localities in which 
very feeble Sunday-schools take upon them to do the whole work of 
secular as well as religious instruction. 

An appropriate sequel to the foregoing tables will be found in the 
accompanying summary, which shows in a yet narrower compass the 
changes in the degree of instruction evinced among those committed 
for trial at Assizes and Sessions during the whole eight years ending 
with 1847. . 


Axsstract of the Progress of Popular Education in Eight Years among the 
Male Persons Committed for Trial at Assizes and Sessions, derived from 
a comparison of the Average Numbers in 1837-8-9 and 1845-6-7, who ex- 
hibited the undernamed degrees of Scholarship; and expressed in per 
Centages of the Increase or Decrease of each Class, in each County and 
District of England and Wales, during that period. 
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Anstract of the Progress of Popular Education in Eight Years among the 
Male Persons Committed for Trial at Assizes and Sessions.—Continued. 
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Asstract of the Progress of Popular Education in Hight Years among the 
Male Persons Committed for Trial at Assizes and Sessions.—Continued. 
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We may now proceed to examine, in so far as our data will permit, 
the relative quality of that smaller relative amount of delinquency 
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which appears to exist in the more instructed parts of the country, and 
ascertain whether we can hence derive a still greater encouragement to 
yegard a people’s Christian education as an efficient and available 
detergent from crime; or whether it can possibly prove that, in the 
more instructed districts, its lesser amount is counterbalanced by its 
more heinous quality. 

The classification of crime adopted in the Criminal Returns of the 
Home Office is avowedly imperfect; and it is by no means easy to 
make one which shall be simple, and yet serve the purposes at once of 
administrative justice and abstract science; the latter imperfect, and 
the former encumbered with arbitrary classifications and designations of ° 
crime inherited from every age of our legislation and legal practice. 
It is our present duty, however, to make the best of the classification 
already in use, rather than suggest a better; and we are under great 
obligation, as Statists, to our fellow labourer, Samuel Redgrove, Esq., 
of the Home Office, for the superiority of that which he has employed 
ever since the year 1834, when the Criminal Returns first came under 
his superintendence, as compared with the rude and imperfect catalogue 
for the kingdom at large, and for the metropolis alone in detail, which 
they previously presented ; whole classes of the minor offences, such as 
assaults, riots, &c., being arbitrarily omitted by the compiler. This 
classification was the subject of much debate in our Society soon after 
its first publication; and in a paper by Mr. Symons, which was 
abstracted in our proceedings, many desiderata were suggested. But 
the officers of our Courts necessarily refuse to make any distinctions 
which the Courts themselves do not; and those who compile from 
their data cannot change their integral character. Changes are, how- 
ever, constantly taking place in these returns, not to meet the views of 
the man of science, but as a necessary result of even minor changes in 
our criminal law, which occasion a mutability in the classification of 
offences under the heads now employed, though these be not themselves 
changed, which would invalidate any work, however elaborate, if it 
assumed that the figures found under each head always described 
exhaustively the same thing, and attempted by their means its separate 
exhibition during a long course of years. It is only the great groups 
that can safely be employed for comparison between one time or place 
and another; and as these groups supply a sufficient basis of observa- 
tions without wandering over any lengthened period, it is the averages 
of the two several periods of three years each, last. put on record, that 
I have employed for the purpose of the present comparisons between 
one county or district and another. It is only in the case of the county 
of Rutland that the data are so few as to produce the occasional ex- 
aggeration of the per centages without any consistency which imme- 
diately betrays a basis of observation too limited to shadow forth a law; 
but this is altogether an anomalous case too unimportant to demand 
special provision, unless it had been by including Rutland with one of 
the contiguous counties, which I should have been tempted to do, but 
for the technical incompleteness which would thus appear through my 
whole work. With the present caution, I shall refrain from pointing 
out every case in which the figures relating to this mere wapentake, 
dignified with the rank of a county, are obviously untrustworthy. 
The like difficulty would have been experienced in the case of some 
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of the Welsh counties, owing to the paucity of their population, if I 
had not throughout the inquiry treated the whole of North Wales 
and South Wales respectively as single counties, because, in property 
and population, equal only to the average of English counties. The 
total number of integral divisions in the quality of counties is therefore 
only 42, when the Ridings of Yorkshire are not distinguished, or 44 
when they are, instead of 52, as it would be if the counties of Wales 
were considered severally. 

The following table of the total commitments during the last six 
years, from 1842 to 1847 inclusive, exhibits the classification now in 
use, and gives the data upon which the present calculations are based, 
with the addition of the commitments of females, in the proportion of 
1 to 4, which are omitted from the succeeding analyses, for the sake of 
making the proper allowance for the varying ages of the population. 


ComPaRaTIVE TABLE, showing the Number of Persons Committed for Trial or Bailed 
in England and Wales, in each of the Six Years 1842-47, and the Offences with 
which the Persons stood Charged. 


; Total 
OFFENCES. 1847. 1846. 1845, 1844. 1843. 1842, in Six 
Years, 
1842-47. 
No. 1. Offences against the Person. | 
ae ERs 2) aan ee ae 72 68 65 75 85 67 432 
Attempts to murder, attended ae 13 9] 2} WV 12 4 88 
dangerous bodily injuries ............ 
Attempts to murder, unattended | 
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Shooting at, stabbing, wounding, 
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| ALU oho cea ener ae 
Bee itehter Ey erenee cs enna Lome 204; #90) 1473). 209). .258). 191) 1,255 
ttempts to procure the miscarriage 7 
RW OMG TF... 5. .ca2 250s cnsscdedafeoenso ek } : ! . i : = 
Concealing the births of infants........ 65 78 53 87 66 49 398 
i eae ee eer ee 42 68 50 69 67 38 334 
Assaults, with intent to commit so- 
domy and other unnatural mis- 55 64 51 97 iW 53} 397 
CATIONS $5565 .005 4.2. .f..0ncdvtsia,Jo-s0st 





Rape, and carnally abusing girls 
under the age of ten years ........ } C ge 2 pee a pe i 


Assaults, with intent to ravish and) | 
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Carnally abusing girls between the | 

age of ten a Five Years: «.0:45.; } ? ° 6 8 7 2 33 
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Assaults on peace-officers in the ex- 4 
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ComPAaRATIVE TABLE, showing the Number of Persons Committed 
in England and Wales, in each of the Six Years 1842-47, an 


which the Persons stood charged.—Continued. 


OFFENCES. 





No. 2. Offences against Property, 
committed with tse os 
Sacrilege ......cccccececscnreeeeneterenseaseeetens 
Burglary ..cccccscvcecscsevesesovssesnnersevenenees 
Burglary, attended with violence me 
PETSONS .....ccessreseesersressereesesenenes 
Housebreaking .......cceeesecseesrreeeerenes 
Breaking within the curtilage ad, 
dwelling-houses, and stealing 
Breaking into shops, warehouses, | 
and counting-houses, and stealing 
Misdemeanors, with intent to com- 
mit the above offences ..........00 
Robbery ....ccccccecceccseesssesreaserensenessseees 
Robbery and attempts to rob, byl 
persons armed, in company, &c 
Robbery, attended with cutting wal 
WOUNGING oo. eceessereeteerseensenneeneens 
Obtaining ‘property by threats e 
accuse of unnatural crimes ........ 
Assaults, with intent to rob, and de- 
manding property with menaces . 
Stealing in dwelling-houses, eta 
therein being put WN TERT Lc voces 
Sending menacing letters to hie 
IMONEY veeeessesceecserceeeeseneenpeetensenens } 
PHACY cescsceesssssesseseeeenereeneneneeerenesoneens 
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No. 3. Offences against Property, 
committed without Violence. 
Cattle-stealing........cccccceeseeeesersreteeeens 
Horse-stealing........cccccseccenseee teeeeenees 
Sheep-stealing ........csscseerer eee: 
Larceny, to the value of 5/. in dwell- 
INgG-NOWSES ....cseeeeeeeeeeeeessereneenetees 
Larceny, from the person ..............-. 
Larceny, by servants ......ee eee 
Larceny, simple 0.0... 
Stealing from vessels in port, on a 
THVED, BCC. voce cscs cenenreeeeeeeettnneneeeeees 
Stealing goods in process of manu- 
FACCUTE  B....cceccostierrsseeoracdeonssenoeees 
Stealing fixtures, trees, and shrubs 
QTOWING, KC. oo... seeereesereetrerseeseeees 
Misdemeanors, with intent to steal... 
Embezzlement.........c:cccsseeseseererseeeees 
Stealing and receiving letters stolen 
from the Post-Office by servants 
Receiving stolen go0dsS ......sssseeee 
Frauds, and attempts to defraud... 
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1943. | 1942, | in Six 
Years, 

1849-47. 
27 17 64 
812 560 3,076 
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Comparative Taste, showing the Number of Persons Committed for Trial or Bailed 
in England and Wales, in each of the Six Years 1842-47, and the Offences with 
which the Persons stood charged.—Continued. 






























































Total 
OFFENCES, 1847. 1846. 1845. 1844. 1843, 1842. in Six 
Years, 
1842-47. 
| 
No. 4. Malicious Offences against 
Property. 
Setting fire to a Sips eli 
_ or shop, persons being therein... ! iS : i Me 45 
Setting fire to a house, warehouse, 99| 107 73| 917 90 45 636 
PURMASERCK, SEC. <0. sie segeccsooniearserees | 
Setting fire to crops, plantations, . 
RCMEIELTRES 0 5h 5st Phaninade de Sotecncceneher ie 7 re ae : 3 57 
Attempts to commit arson, set re. 9 5 9 5 3 9 33 
Co ae ee ee cesses 
Riot, and feloniously ee 13 5 35. 9 60 7] 151 
buildings, machinery, &c......... 
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Comparative TABue, showing the Number of Persons Committe 
in England and Wales, in each of the Sia Years 1842-47, 


which the Persons stood charged.—Continued. 
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Total 
OFFENCES. 1847. 1846. 1845. 1844. 1843. 1842. in Six 
Years, 
1842-47. 
No. 6. Other Offences not included 
in the above Classes. 
Pie WEVERSOI FSFE. o rasa. <d sertoctaseo beens. 1 t 
Assembling armed, &c., to ~ 
BURSON S Mae. dantvanss cue Ste vas dedaaee teas 
Assaulting and obstructing eae ma D) 1 16 6 25 
employed to prevent smuggling 
Deer-stealing, and feloniously fet 3 6 6 17 4 10 A6 
Sisting déer-keepers ..:. .......0.400. 
Being out armed, &c., to take game 
by night, taking game by oo 75| 128 95| 111] 256) 102 746 
and assaulting game-keepers 
Taking and destroying fish in ae 8 6 5 6 9 9 36 
CLOSE IWALE! 2 52.suyuttsegenast ce heee- 
Being at large under sentence oe 4 5 1 3 6 9 2] 
ELAMSPOLCALIGM | S,..500. osapecsee-ce voudenne 
Prison-breaking, harbouring ice 30) 9 16 24 4 4 130 
aiding the escape of felons _........ 
Perjury and subornation of perjury.... 33 34 27 50 65 79 288 
Beet SOCIO, GcGy | ac) issdsaeceasuntdes.. Hs oe a.) 2 60 962| 1,024 
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CONS FE ow 2rc0 RR 000. 5. eatoteoned Sts 
Keeping disorderly houses ................ 99 84 86| 187} 145] 186 787 
Indecently exposing the person. ........ 5 14 4) 9 6 4) 44 
ge ee not included in beet 13 7 8 9 24 8 69 
ENOMIMATIONS ........60b.-200cceerenbooee 
Misdemeanors, ditto ....ceceeceseseeeees 151 Os, 147| 158) 236) - iat 956 
Potalar No.6} s.icsi dies. 796| 701) 773) 1,157| 1,385] 2,174] 6,986 
Grane WE OCAL:, .t).s.cc.ccsnskyetaee 28,833 [25,107 |24,303 26,542 29,591 |31,309 /165,685 
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Some conception of the degree of gravity attaching to the offences 


for which the gross number of 28,838 persons were committed in 1847 
may be derived from the results of the proceedings. Fifty-one persons 
were sentenced to death; 46 to transportation for life, 30 for more than 
15 years, 280 for 10 to 15 years, 769 from 7 to 10 years, and 1,731 
for 7 years; 4 to imprisonment from 2 to 3 years, 455 from 1 to 
2 years, 2,855 from 6 months to 1 year, and 15,498 not exceeding 
6 months; 869 were whipped, fined, and discharged on sureties; and 
4 were pardoned; making the total number of the convicted only 
21,542, of whom 15,499 were imprisoned for less than 6 months, and 
11,800 of these for petty larcenies. Fifteen were fonnd insane on 
arraignment, and 25 acquitted as being insane. Five thousand two 
hundred were found not guilty on trial, 1,859 had no bill found, and 
192 were not prosecuted; making a total of 7,251 acquitted. The 
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capital conviction was carried into effect in 8 cases; and in a ninth it 
was avoided only by suicide. 

The preceding classification admits of a slight modification which will 
greatly increase its value to our present purpose. By following arbi- 
trarily the distinction between offences against the person and offences 
against property, the totals under the former head are made to embrace 
a cloud of common assaults, which entirely obscure the numerical data 
relating to more serious forms of offence; while, on the other hand, 
the malicious offences against property, entered in the midst of those 
whose object is purely the desire of gain, cause the total of offences 
against property to involve very discordant elements. I have, there- 
fore, although the change still leaves various minor discrepancies, 
brought into one group the offences which are principally the result 
of uncontrolled or disordered lust and revenge, by placing side by side 
all the offences against the person, with the exception of assaults, and 
all the malicious offences against property, and bringing them to 
common totals. This leaves in perfectly distinct relief the three great 
classes of crime which result from a desire of dishonest gain, in so far 
as they become the subject of criminal proceedings; viz., first, offences 
against property committed with violence: second, offences against 
property committed without violence; and third, forgery and offences 
against the currency, which might well have been included among the 
latter. We have then remaining the assaults, which will, in the main, 
arise from the ebullitions of ungoverned temper, even those upon police 
officers in the execution of their duty; and the class of * other offences.” 
These, except the offences against the State, might have been grouped 
with one or other of the preceding classes; but they are all offences 
common to the people at large, and not to any special localities, except 
those of smuggling and poaching. The former of these offences, in the 
form which brings it before the higher criminal tribunals, is now of 
such limited extent that, after making an abstract of the few cases 
which oceur wholly in the counties on the southern and eastern coast, 
I find them to be so few as to supply no data for the calculation of 
proportions between one place or time and another; while, of the 
offences against the game-laws the greater number are disposed of by 
summary conviction, leaving for the higher tribunals a number which, 
in any divisions less than the eight principal districts which I have 
adopted, is too small to give any trustworthy results. I have entered 
them, however, in like manner as I have noticed the subject of smug- 
gling, to meet the objections which might be made to comparing the 
criminality of districts, in some of which whole classes of offences 
could not be found, though they might be common in others; for it will 
hence be seen within what narrow compass such objectiens lie; and, 
indeed, when it is considered how easy it is for vagrant propensities to 
find an object, although it may be different in one locality from that 
which presents itself in another, I doubt whether even the elemination 
of offenders of this latter class was in any degree necessary to a com-~ 
parison of the criminality of different districts, though it is preserved in 
the accompanying tables, he 

_ Neither, in this country, is high treason a heading of any statistical 
value, for there has not been one commitment on such a charge during 
the last five years; and the only other element in this epee: of 
4 M 
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peculiar comment is that of the committals for riot, sedition, &c., 
which were of considerable number in 1839-40 and in 1841-2, but 
had entirely ceased for three years, until the recent commotions of 
continental Europe gave a temporary movement to the elements of 
disorder which exist in every community, and the reduction of which, 
by every form of Christian effort, is the great and ever pressing 
problem of social existence. All the remaining Miscellaneous heads of 
offence are of a nature to be grouped without much violence with that 
of assaults, as regards their moral quality; and the three cardinal 
groups to which we are thus brought are:— 

1. Serious offences against persons and offences against property, 
chiefly from Just and revenge. ‘Table VI. 

2. Offences against property, with and without violence, from the 
desire of dishonest gain. Table VII. 

3. Miscellaneous offences, as assault, riot, misdemeanor, &c., in great 
part from ebullitions of temper. Table VIII. 

For the sake of this grouping, I have not, however, in the following 
tables deviated from the existing classification of the Home Office 
Returns, beyond making in them the distinctions requisite to it. The 
whole of the matter derived from them will therefore be found in the 
order to which the eye of the English statist has become somewhat 
familiar; but express tables are added for the purpose of making the new 
combinations which I am desirous to bring under notice. Table IX. 

The mode in which I have arrived at the calculated average num- 
ber of committals of each kind for each county; 2. ¢., the number which 
should be found in any population of the like ages on the average of all 
England and Wales, has been, first, by applying to each county, for the 
period of three years now under consideration, the law for its calculation 
in gross, shadowed forth by our former coadjutor, Mr. Rawson*, and 
other statists, and reduced to a mathematical expression by Mr. 
Neisont; and then by distributing this gross calculated crime for each 
county among the various classes of crime, in the proportions that the 
gross commitments for all England and Wales are distributed. There 
is a slight rudeness in this method which is the necessary result of the 
absence of any statement in the recent English criminal returns as to 
the ages of the persons committed for each class of crime; but I do not 
believe that its removal would affect the results in any mentionable 
degree. It is the calculated average of commitments of males during 
the three years 1845-6-7, which is thus brought into comparison with 
the average actual commitments in the same three years; and the at- 
tached per centages, plus or minus, show the difference, in every variety 
of combination. 

The propriety of taking records of commitments instead of convic- 
tions as the foundation of statistical calculations in criminal matters 
has often been discussed, and as often decided in favour of the former, 
as being a better index to the number of crimes actually committed — 
than the latter; at the same time that its character, merely as an index, 
being clearly recognised, it will always be borne in mind that it is the 
proportionate excess or deficiency of crime which we are using it to 
indicate, and not its positive amount which we are supposing it ex- 


* Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. ii., p. 327. 
t Ibid., vol. ix., p. 226. 
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haustively to describe. It is true that statists themselves are not 
always free from a sort of idolatry of arithmetic which enables them, 
as with an eye of faith, to see substantial facts where there are only 
feeble indications even in the very observations which first supplied 
the data; but an unskilled mind is yet more liable to such delusion, 
without preserving that method in its madness which makes correction 
possible. There is, however, a testimony to the truthfulness of the 
observations and to the direct connexion of these observations with 
some general law, which nothing can contravene, when the results are 
found to exhibit a sensitive consistency with each other, at various 
intervals of time, and under the varying but calculable influences of 
locality; and such testimony is conspicuous in those which are now 
being submitted. Not that they are exempt from trifling anomalies; 
but these are commonly so connected with ascertained influences as to 
corroborate the general result. It is always difficult, however, to de- 
termine the allowance to be made for the differing manners, habits, 
and police of the more polished and populous places, as compared with 
the more rude and remote, in which, unheeded by any public tribunal, 
occur petty disorders, which, in a well-policed town, would be the 
subject of criminal proceedings. Neither, it may be argued, is it pos- 
sible, from existing data, to know how many of the persons committed 
in one district may be immigrants from another. But when it is con- 
sidered that the great body of those whose cases are sent to assizes and 
sessions, instead of being summarily treated, are not mere wanderers, 
they must be regarded as forming essentially. a part of the community 
in which they are found. 

To meet these difficulties in some degree, a supplementary table is 
supplied, in which the general body of commitments is disembarrassed 
from the more numerous but less grave offences classed under the heads 
of larceny, larceny by servants, assaults, assaults on police officers in 
the execution of their duty, riot, and breach of the peace. Under these 
heads are comprised nearly two-thirds of the total number of male 
commitments on the average of 1845-6-7 (12,912 out of 20,698); and 
after their elimination, as comprising the classes of observed offences 
most liable to influence by differences of police, and of exposure to the 
tide of vagrancy, the remaining 7,786 (representing thrice the number 
of observations, because an average of three years) will afford, perhaps, 
a safer basis for estimating the relative criminality of different districts 
than any that has yet been offered. 

To this I have added a few columns, showing the relative progress 
of population and crime in each county and district for the thirty years 
preceding the date of the earliest of the materials which I am now 
using. The publication of the Eighth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General, too, since J commenced this paper, supplying, as it does, 
returns of both bastardy and improvident marriages for 1845, has per- 
mitted me, in corroboration, rather than in supersedence of my former 
facts, to make separate and combined abstracts- of them in the same 
table; which, with the columns showing the proportions of ignorance, 
on the one havid, and of persons of independent Means, on tire other, 
in each locality, thus presents a more valuable body of evidence to the 
relative moral condition of different parts of the kingdom than has yet 
‘been brought within the same compass. (Table X. y 
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Prefixed to these several statements will be found a set of Tables 
(IIL, IV., and V.), containing abstracts of the results of the detailed 
tables, as well those formerly adduced as those now submitted. These 
results are given for each of the eight districts into which the kingdom 
has been divided for our present purpose; and, separately, for the 
more as compared with the less instructed districts and the more as 
compared with the less instructed groups of counties in each. These 
abstracts, again, are prefaced by a summary table (II.), giving the 
whole numbers, calculated and actual, and the per centages above and 
below the average of the kingdom, in every element of investigation, 
for each of the four great groups into which the counties of England 
and Wales may be arranged by taking the most and the least in- 
structed counties of the most and least instructed districts respectively ; 
while the results of this, again, merely in per centages above and below 
the average, are abstracted in Table I., in which they are thrown into 
every possible combination, for purposes of comparison with the per 
centage of difference which they exhibit in favour of, or against, the 
counties of more and less instruction. 

A set of shaded maps accompanies these tables, to illustrate the 
most important branches of the investigation, and I have endeavoured 
to supply the deficiency which H. R. H. Prince Albert was pleased to 
point out, of the want of more illustrations of this kind for the subjects 
regarded as indices to moral causes or influences, by adding the three 
first of the series. It had scarcely been realized to my mind, indeed, 
that it was as important and as easy to represent the negative evidence 
against influences popularly supposed to be all-powerful, as to picture 
forth the positive coincidences which I was anxious to demonstrate. 
In regard to any statistical investigation of such influences, it has to be 
observed with regret that existing statistical evidence to the moral and 
industrial organization of society is both limited and imperfect. That 
which is here pictured forth is all that appeared to be of value in the 
most recent records; and the predominant force of the influences con- 
nected with the education test, as compared with those revealed by 
the others, has caused me to give to that test a constant regard 
throughout the investigation, in contact with the classification by 
the nature and organization of the industry of each district which I | 
have been enabled rudely to effect, Although the prominence thus 
given to the subject of education is due to it as the most promising 
material of hypotheses to be newly tried by every possible combination - 
of facts, yet a watchful regard to the influences connected with the 
other indices which have been rendered available, will be found to 
supply many instructive suggestions. 

It was obvious that the double analysis of the criminal returns by 
the class and locality of the commitments, would be greatly enhanced 
in value by introducing the element of time also. And to this end I 
have made the like but a separate classification and distribution, side 
by side, of the commitment of males in 1842-3-4 and of those in 
1845-6-7; deducing from a comparison of the numbers a per centage 
of increase or diminution in each class and locality during an interval 
of three years. Whether these were good or bad “times” is the first 
question which suggests itself to every man of business; and our Vice- 
President, Mr. Tooke, has taught us how important a part of a nation’s 
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history is a history of prices. A reference to his pages shows at once 
that it was not until after the harvest of 1842 that we began to feel 
the first great and permanent decline in the prices of corn since the close 
of the years of remarkable abundance which terminated with 1837; nor 
was it until after the potato harvest of 1846 that the prices of grain 
again attained to any remarkable elevation. The price of wheat then 
gradually doubled, but experienced a sudden fall towards Midsummer, 
under excessive imports of sunshine, which elude all legislative vigi- 
lance, and are induced by no human bounty. Since this period, they 
have never attained any distressing elevation. The interval under 
observation, therefore, was one of increasing prosperity, or, at all 
events, of increasing employment, and it is very gatifying to observe 
the general result in a decline of 13°2 per cent. in the total number of 
commitments; rising to 22°9 per cent. in the great central and northern 
manufacturing and mining districts; 24°4 and 27°6 in the districts of 
England immediately contiguous to it; and 19°4 per cent. even in the 
South Midland Agricultural Districts, with domestic manufactures, 
which seldom have a good feature to exhibit. The decline was much 
less in every district less influenced by manufactures or their conti- 
guity; while in the Metropolis, and in the Metropolis only, there was, 
during the same interval, a positive increase of 14°2 per cent., with the 
effect of elevating its relative position in the bad scale of crime no less 
than 38°4 per cent., as compared with its position three years earlier. 
The relative position of every other district not similarly influenced by 
augmented employment in the manufacturing regions, is also raised, 
in the latter period, in like manner; the Southern Agricultural and 
Maritime Counties to the extent of 10°3 per cent.; the Western Agri- 
cultural and Mining Counties 8°7 per cent.; and the South Midland 
and Hastern Agricultural Counties 1:9 per cent. In no case, however, 
does this arise from a positive increase in the number of committals, 
except in the Metropolitan district; and various indications induce me 
to believe that the metropolis is the last to feel a time of depression in 
the national industry, and the last to recover from it. 

The detection of these systematic fluctuations in the amount and 
distribution of commitments within so limited a period, necessarily 
suggested a rapid glance at the past, contained in the following table, 
which represents the progress of the criminal commitments for the 
preceding thirty years as well as the last six, distinguishing from the 
general body those classes of commitments which may be supposed 
most liable to influence by changes in the police, and by fluctuations of 
employment, and comparing the results with the contemporary prices 
of wheat. The later columns of this table show an immediate con- 
nexion, throughout the period from 1810 to 1847, between the price 
of food and the amount of commitments, every access to the former 
being followed by an excess in the latter, but unhappily without con- 
comitant reduction when the price of grain declines Not that the 
reduction which actually does occur can escape observation, but it 1s 
for a shorter period and within narrower limits; insomuch, that, 
although the average price of grain in 1847 was only the same as In 
1815, the total amount of commitments was nearly quadruple the 
number in that year. 
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TABLE showing the Progress of Criminal Commitments from 1810 to 1847 inclusive, distinguishing 
the Commitments for the more numerous though Minor Offences of Larceny and Assault, and 
comparing the whole with the Progress of the Prices of Wheat duriny the same period. 
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1813 0411 4,623} 181°9 7,164/+ 8°9|108 9)/—13°4 
1914 | 2.1314 4,259) -199-3 6,390|—10°8; 74 0j/—31°7 
1815 | 2,409} 5,409} 224°5 7,818|+22°3| 64 4)/—13°3| Return home o 
1816 | 2,968] 6,123} 206°3 9,091}+16°3|) 75 10/+17°5| Troops. 
1817 ik as 9,396| 207°1 13,932|+53°2| 94 9/4 25°1 
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1823 | 3,786) 8,477| 223°9 125263 | + °° 2)°Ss' “5141204 
1824 | 4,144] 9,554) 230°8 13,698/+11°7| 64 0)/+20°3 
en — ae 231°9 14,437|+ 5:4] 68 7)+ 67 Commercial Panic 
2 5042 |11,122) 220°6 16,164/+11°9| 58 9/—14°5 
1827 | 5,907 /12,014| 203°4 17,921/+10°9| 56 9/— 3°4 
1828 | 5,575]10,989| 197°1 16,564|— 7°6| 60 5/+ 6°8 
1829 | 6,047 |12,628; 208°8 18,675|+12°7| 66 31+ 9°8 
1830 | 6,076|12,031}| 198°0 18,107|— 3:0} 64 3/— 3°0 
1831 | 7,529/12,118; 161°0 19;647/+ 8°5|) 66 4/+ 3:2 
e ie ae tee 20,829)+ 6°0| 58 8)/—11°'8| Reform Act. 
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9634 1°7,597012,0 12 | 21-934 25937 31°6 |22,451)/4+11°8| 46 2)—12°1 
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pu 
* This class of offences was never brought to account in the Criminal Returns published by tk 
Home Office previous to 1834, when it is seen to produce an anomalous increase of crime, the onl 
one, besides that on the return of the army, which is unaccompanied or unpreceded by an increas 
in the prices of food. ; :' @ 
+ The prices of wheat are per Winchester bushel, down to 1819, and per Imperial bushel fro 
that period forward. 
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Nor is any relief from this painful fact to be obtained by turning 
to the first column, from which the most numerous of the minor forms 
of offence are eliminated. The proportionate excess at the later period 
is here seen to be precisely the same. Nor does the proportion of the 
minor offences against persons and property to the general body of 
commitments (averaging about 200 per cent.) vary so consistently 
with the variations in the total amount of commitments as might 
have been anticipated; whence it would appear that fluctuations in 
the supply of food, and with it, sooner or later, of employment and 
profit, act upon the social constitution generally, and deprave or 
embitter its moral tone throughout, to an extent from which it has 
not the elasticity to recover before the attack, in the course of nature, 
is renewed. It is worthy of remark, too, that there is an ob- 
vious tendency, in the aggravated uneasiness of the periods of de- 
pression to find some general cause mn the constitution of society for 
the various forms of unhappiness by which it is assailed; sometimes, 
perhaps, to the destruction of an arrangement already condemned by 
sound judgment, but always with a blindness of passion which it must 
sometimes prove difficult either to guide, to humour, or to resist. 
Steadiness in tbe price of food, in credit, and in employment, is 
obviously, therefore, one of the first desiderata for the moral welfare of 
modern society, more, perhaps, than the positive range of any of them; 
for the only cases in which there appears to be an augmentation in the 
amount of crime unpreceded or unaccompanied by a rise in the price of 
food, is in 1815, on the return of the army and the disbanding of the 
troops, and in 1834, when it arose fictitiously from the “ assaults,” &c., 
which had theretofore been arbitrarily omitted, being now for the first 
time included in the returns. 

The columns in which this latter class of offences is separately 
entered, do, at least, afford some satisfaction, in the testimony which 
they bear to its steady decline, under the operation of improved police 
and softened manners; insomuch that the positive number of commit- 
ments under it in 1847 was little more than half what it was in 18384, 
and its proportion to the general body of commitments less than half 
what it then was. It is the positive decline of this class of commit- 
ments, therefore, which has contributed largely to the relative decline 
in the total commitments in 1843, 1844, and 1845, observed to take 
place with a constancy and to a degree which was before unknown in 
our criminal records. But this very insight into its nature will warn 
us that it is only temporary. In the two main streams of commitments 
the ebb is only of the partial and temporary kind which we have 
described, and the flow, perceptible in 1846, has since rushed onward 
with its accustomed force. From the following tables will be gathered 
the character of much of the excess of commitments in bad times, from 
which it will appear that they result rather from idle habits, acquired 
in an atmosphere of rude discontent, than from the pressure of actual 
want, which is so largely relieved by our institutions of public and 
private charity. 

Recognising, then, the disastrous moral effects of this reeling in the 
edifice of industry, what are we to conclude from the augmented leaven 
of crime and burthen of criminals which it entails upon society at every 
assault of the seasons? Is it that the social fabric is yielding, or merely, 
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that, by our maladministration, we convert the weak, who become bad 
at such periods, into a class of permanent and professional delinquents, 
from whom we are not freed by their vices, by the hulks, by trans- 
portation, or by the gallows, before we undertake the education of a 
new accession of recruits for the same wretched disservice? These 
questions will be answered with vehement readiness, though not with 
exact accord, by those who imagine that they see intuitively through 
the Jabyrinth of social influences; but our presumptions do not extend 
beyond legitimate hypotheses, to be answered “yea” or “nay,” by 
further observation and analysis; and these I would now push into 
a comparison of the several counties and districts, in reference to the 
relative progress of population and commitments in each, during thirty 
years, from 1811 to 1841, or rather from 1810-11-12 to 1840-1-2; 
for three years are taken to give a securer basis to the results. 
This comparison will be found in detail in the concluding columns of 
Table X., a glance at which will show an universal increase in the 
number of commitments over that of the population in this period, in 
the proportion of 376:0 to 56-5, so that, after making allowance for 
the increase of the population, the annual commitments have increased 
no less than 319 per cent., or, in other words, have trebled, while the 
population bas scarcely more than half doubled; being an increase in 
crime six times faster than in population. In the following compa- 
risons it will be most convenient to use simply the figures which be- 
token this increase, after reckoning for the increase of the population. | 
_ It would scarcely have been anticipated that the increase of com- 
mitments in Middlesex in these thirty years would prove to be little 
more than one-sixth as great as the general increase, or 63°4 per cent., 
instead of 319°5; and so far as the influence of the metropolis extends, 
the proportionate increase is obviously lowered by it; the increase in 
Surrey being only 189°5, Kent, 253°9, Herts, 261°5, and Essex, 309-0, 
while the increase in the next adjoining county of Sussex has been 
489'1, Buckingham 534:1, and Bedford 669°0. In the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood, therefore, influences antagonistic to active 
delinquency have been in more vigorous operation than in any other 
part of the kingdom; and the most obvious are improved education 
and improved police. These influences have been so powerful that 
there would probably have been no increase in the proportion of 
commitments in the metropolis, but for the six-fold deterioration 
observed in the country generally, which must supply an augmented 
number of trained delinquents for their final career in the metropolis. 
I am inclined, indeed, to attribute a high degree of influence to 
improved police, the eff-ct of which is relatively visible elsewhere. 
Next to the two metropolitan counties, in which jointly the increase 
has been 79°6 per cent., the progress of commitments has been least 
‘excessive in the Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties (299:1 
per cent., with much higher fioures for Sussex and Dorset) and in the 
South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties (8731 per cent.), 
with great excess in the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Oxford, 
and Wilts, all of which are, in great part, counties in a low con- 
dition industrially, except Huntingdon, which is also much under the 
average in the positive amount of its crime. Next to these, in the 
descending scale, come the North Midland Agricultural Counties 
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(397°1 per cent., with a peculiar excess in Salop, Northampton, and 
Rutland); then, the Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties 
(428°2 per cent., with peculiar excess in Westmoreland, and the 
North and East Riding of York); and next the Great Northern and 
Midland Manufacturing and Mining Counties, with their 53 millions 
of inhabitants (459°4 per cent ), with peculiar excess in Cheshire, 
the West Riding of York, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Leices- 
tershire. In the midst of all this, it is remarkable that Lancashire, 
which doubled its population in these thirty years, while the whole 
central manufacturing region shows an increase of only 74 per cent., 
nevertheless exhibits an increase of crime in the proportion of only one 
half of that presented by its neighbours of the West Riding, Cheshire, 
and Staffordshire, or 352°5, compared with 630°4, 6807, and 657:0; 
a result which I can attribute only to the comparatively better police 
of its towns, and to that which has already been pointed out as 
gradually looming into a recognised fact, viz., that the population 
engaged in all the various departments of a factory system are, as a 
whole, less disorderly than those scattered about the country in a sort 
of industrial gipseydom, practically dissociated from their employers 
and from every person of a better class. Nottinghamshire is still 
more under the average of increase than Lancashire (251°0), and 
Warwickshire is likewise under it. (394°4). 

A manufacturing district which shows a yet higher rate of increase 
is that, however, in which the manufactures are carried on amidst 
agricultural operations in the habitations of the poor, viz., the South 
Midland Agricultural District with Domestic Manufactures, in which 
it is 481°9, with peculiar excess in Bedfordshire (669°0), Rucking- 
hamshire (534-1), and Somersetshire (550:1). But the highest rate 
of all is that exhibited by the Western Celtic Mining and Agricultural 
Districts (718°9), and, above all, in Monmouthshire (1,365°6), and 
South Wales (714°7); while North Wales (567°9) and Cornwall 
(576°7) are also high. 

We thus see that the greatest excess of increase is not amidst the 
most concentrated masses of the population, whether in the north or 
the south of England, but greatest in the remotest, most ignorant, 
and most depressed of the agricultural, as in the remotest and most 
neglected of the manufacturing and mining populations, furthest 
removed from every civilizing influence, and even from the check of 
improved police. These terms, however, scarcely apply to the East 
and North Riding and to Westmoreland, which, in this respect, as in 
bastardy returns, exhibit an excess which ill accords with their relative 
superiority of instruction. 

In the case of the whole kingdom, however, and especially of the dis- 
tricts above pointed out, it would appear that a rapid progress in material 
civilization, without a proportionate moral advancement, has thrown 
new and more frequent incentives to disorder among the people at 
Jarge, which produce their worst effects on the recoil of each wave of 
industrial prosperity, amidst those classes whose moral ties to the 
existing framework of society are feeblest and least felt or understood, 
and to many of whom socialism or any other destructive theory would 
appear as consistent with their well-being, as the most cherished 
axioms of political science, or even the words of Christian truth itself. 
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It is to such populations that we must especially turn our regards, 
whether they be found stagnating in some Buckinghamshire village, 
or congregated amidst the cinder-heaps of South Staffordshire, or dis- 
persed among the moors of Yorkshire, or breathing fever on the banks 
of the Medlock, or following Frost to the siege ” of Newport. It is 
not a question of letting ‘ well” alone in their case, for it is ‘‘ evil” 
that is marching upon us from among them with gigantic strides. 
Improved or invigorated institutions of education, police, providence, 
and sanatory administration, are essential to incorporate them into a 
healthy social fabric; and these, it is true, require, for their erection 
and useful maintenance, the local exertions of Christian men, under 
the favourable regard of a devoted ministry, without which each effort 
of the State may prove but a lever without a fulcrum, but once in 
being, their united operation would prove in itself to be a work of 
education, supplemental to that sounder course of Christian training 
which it now appears to be the steady aim of the Gov ernment to pro- 
vide for the population at large. 

Still, I am inclined to hope that some portion of the growing Le 
arises from maladministration, because, grievous as such a thought 
may be, it gives promise of a remedy for some portion of it 
within yet easier reach than we have heretofore supposed. What- 
ever may be the defects of our existing prison discipline, and the 
incertitude of the views combined with magnitude of expense which 
obstruct its improvement, it is worthy of grave consideration whether 
some of the 20,000 persons annually sent to assizes and sessions for the 
pettiest forms of offence might not, with great profit to the community, 
be withheld, by an alteration in our tribunals, from the schooling to 
deeper crime which they obtain while confined before trial. If there 
be a wholesome prejudice against extending the power of the indi- 
vidual magistrate, still, as I have before stated, there can be no valid 
reason Why the jury in a modified form should not be introduced into 
the police-court and the petty-sessions, so as to dispose of one-half of 
the present criminal business summarily®, Under the superintendence 
of the Home Office, to which proper returns ought to be made at very 
brief intervals, such a summary mode of procedure would be far 
more conducive to the ends of justice than the existing system, under 
which the difficulties in the way of bringing all the parties and all the 
evidence to a second trial is merely a large premium of chances for 
escape, which weighs very largely with the cunning improvidence of 
the poor creatures who see it before them. It is a system resembling 
that of the small debt courts which I would recommend, in which a 
small jury or a few assessors to the magistrate, serving for the day, 
might enable him to dispose of at least half the cases which are now 
sent to the quarter sessions. And in this manner the police courts 
and courts of petty sessions, whose daily influence upon the thoughts, 
feelings, and manners of the population is incalculable, would at once 
gain the support of a higher public opinion, which they amply merit, 
and the assistance of men of middle-class intelligence, well qualified 
to judge of such cases as it is suggested to leave to them. 


(To be concluded in the next Number.) 


* Journal of the Statistical Society, vol, ix., p. 309. 
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*,* In all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the Jower numbers are 
appropriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences or 
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REAL PROPERTY, 1842, IN PROPORTION TO THE POPULATION, 1841: 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


e 


*.* In all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the Jower numbers 
are appropriated to the wnfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences 


or results. 
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PERSONS OF INDEPENDENT MEANS, IN PROPORTION TO THE 
POPULATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES: 184]. 


*.* In all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the Jower numbers 
are appropriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences 














or results. 
Proportion Proportion 
san : : er Cent. Counties in the order of their er Cent, 
al oe Paberiest ae and per Centages above and below Shore and 
i below the | the Average. below the 
Average. Average. 
44. Bedford — 43°1 1. Middlesex . + 72°7 
14. Berks + 97 2, wurrey {:: + 50°1 | 
36: Bucks |... — 29°5 & Westmoreland + 43°7 
25. Cambridge — 17-0 4. Devon.... + 36°0 
32. Chester... — 23°8 5. Gloucester . + 32°3 
18. Cornwall s — dl 6. Cumberland + 32:1 
6. Cumberland .... + 32°1 7. Somerset + 21°9 
40. Derby .... == uh 8. Kent + 21°) 
4, Devon .... + oo). — 9. Southamiptow .3:: + 198 
21> Dorset |::: + 13°9 | 10. York, East Riding + 16°7 
19. Durham — 9-4 IG Detect | at Pag 
31. Essex — 23-4 | 12. York, North Riding . + 11°6 
5. Gloucester oo oo lo: SuSsex B + 6:1 
16. Hereford - 2°6 § 14, Berks ic... +. 5°7 
24. Herts — 16°1 415. South Wales + 4:9 
So. FAUHIS 4:); — 29°35 | 16. Hereford i + 2°6 
8. Kent * 21°) 17; Northumberland... =" 2°0 
34. Lancaster — 28°9 418. Cornwall — 5°] 
33. Leicester —27°7 | 19. Durham — 9°4 
21. Lincoln —10°5 {| 20. Norfolk — 10°4 
1. Middlesex + 72°7 #21. Lincoln —10°5 
38. Monmouth .... = 30°4 § 22. ‘Oxford...: — 149 
20. Norfolk ae —10°4 | 23. Suffolk... — 15:1 
41. Northampton _.... — 32:2 | 24. Hertford — 16°1 
-17. Northumberland .... = 2°0 | 25. Cambridge .... —17°0 
39. Nottingham .., = o1'2. B26: Wilts #2: — 173 
22. Oxford .::: —14°9 | 27. Worcester .... — 20°0 
37. Rutland — 30°3 28. Warwick — 20°3 
30. Salop — 20°7 | 29. North Wales — 20°7 
7. Somerset 2a oO. Bou. Salop * yt — 20-7 
9. Southampton + 13°) Bol. Mssex ;: — 23°4 
43. Stafford... — 42:9 | 32. Chester — 23°8 
23. Suffolk .. — 15:1 § 33. Leicester 27 * 
2. Surrey .... + 50-1 § 34. Lancaster — 28°9 
13. Sussex .... + 6:1 | 35. Huntingdon — 29'5 
28. Warwick — 20°3 | 36. Buckingham — 29°5 ~ 
3. Westmoreland + 43:7 §37. Rutland “= 30°3 
26. Wilts — 17:3 138. Monmouth .... — 30:4 
27. Worcester —20°0 {| 39. Nottingham...; — 31:2 
10. York, East Riding +16°7 | 40. Derby =— 3I°9 
12. ,, North Riding + 11°6 | 41. Northampton _.... —'32°2 
42. ,, West Riding — 33°4 | 42. York, West Riding — 33°4 
29. North Wales — 20°7 | 43. Stafford — 42°9 
15. South Wales + 4°9 4} 44. Bedford — 43°1 
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IV. 


IGNORANCE, AS INDICATED BY THE MEN’S SIGNATURES BY 
MARKS IN THE MARRIAGE REGISTERS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES: 1844. 


*,* In all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the lower numbers 
are appropriated to the wnfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences 

















or results. 
Proportion Proportion 
Teer ; ‘ er Cent. Counties in the order of their er Cent. 
(oes oer scapaeaahar ay and | per Centages above and below auoks and 
: below the the Average. below the 
Average. Average. 
42. Bedford + 53°0 1. Middlesex .... 0... 2...) —59°7 
32. Berks + 28°6 Be. OULTEV 2. lees sands Ge 
33. Bucks .... + 30°2 3. Gumbenand vas el eed 
35. Cambridge + 33°5 4. Northumberland.... ....) —51°3 
19. Chester... + O0°4 5. Rutland ee wf = 884 
25. Cornwall + 11°8 6. York, East Riding wnedtie ee Oe L 
3. Cumberland .... — 52°] T Wiestueicland nave, Qlesselt on eeretae es 
11. Derby .... — 13°6 8. York, North Riding ....) —31'4 
13. Devon .... — 11°9 9. Buchan oa wef — 29°1 
22. Dorset ... + 10-1 10, dSent ic see tees ld ee 
9. Durham ee god ERG. SDerby sn. ccd aise sca dpe 
41. Essex + 42°4 12. Gloucester ... — 13°2 
12. Gloucester — 13°2 13. Devon .... — 11:9 
24. Hereford + 11°2 | 14. Southampton —11°7 
44. Herts + 53°8 15. Sussex ... — 9:5 
S7eeunts:. 2 ate > uae’ el ace SO 16. Leicester — 28 
VO Keent ba. ese Boat eed —17°1 17. Lincoln — 35 
28. Lancaster + 22°1 18. Warwick = OS 
16. Leicester — 2°83 19. Chester ne + O04 
17. Lincoln — 15 | 20. Nottingham + dee 
1. Middlesex — 59°7 21. Oxford + 5:0 
43. Monmouth ... + 53°3 22. Dorset ... + 10°1 
38. Norfolk + 38°1 23. Somerset + 10°6 
26. Northampton + 15°6 24. Hereford + [}°2 
4, Northumberland .... — 51°3 25,, Cormwall. —.... + 11°8 
20. Nottingham .... +--]1°9 | 26. Northampton _.... + 15°6 
21. Oxford .... + 5:0 27. York, West Riding +179 
5. Rutland — 38°4 28. Lancaster + 22-1 
29. Salop # Ze O 20 AlOD 22. ccc ans. Scel. SAO 
23. Somerset ae + 10°6 30. North Wales acetal + 261 
14. Southampton eee, se LP, CNS]. alts: cs... : + 26°5 
34. Stafford... eh tatae + 31°3 DOR MBCEESU Se sce acca + 286 
40. Suffolk .... + 42:0 | 33. Bucks .... val pekeabe? 
Z.. Surrey .... — 53:2 34. Stafford ce, s + 31°3 
DOL MASSSEX iv eioe asks pals — 7°5 | 35. Cambridge .... ae + 33°5 
18. Warwick ae che tak Od 36.. Worcester... ... . + 37°3 
7. Westmoreland w| = 36°2 | 37. Hunts... 3s + 38°0 
31. Wilts + 26°5 [| 38. Norfolk _.... | + 381 
36. Worcester : wf + 37°3 | 39. South Wales ere me he 
6. York, East Riding | ial oeeee AAO, muattolk on ee + 42°0 
8. ,, North Riding...) —31°4 | 41. Essex ..., 5 leaks led a se ame ee 
OF oh vy las NORE Riding +17°9 42. Bedford bcs, ec + 53:0 
30. North Wales ase seal eho 43, Monmouth.... ....  ...| + 53°3 
39. South Wales wae vee], oe oOo ead. Bleréford § «..:)-.:.. Skee does 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, 1848-9. Monday, 15th Feb., 1849. 
Right. Hon. Holt Mackenzie, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
George Sowray, Esq. | Richard Bullen, Esq. 


The following Paper was read:— 


On the Commercial Progress of the Colonial Dependencies of the 
United Kingdom during the 20 years 1826-46. By John Towne 
Danson, Esq., F.S.S. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, 1848-9. Monday, 19th March, 1849. 
Right Hon. The Earl of Harrowby, President, in the Chair, 


The following Paper was read :— 


On the Distribution of the Various Classes of Crime in Comparison 
with the Diffusion of Education, and the Prevalence of other 
Moral Characteristics in the various Counties and Districts of 
England and Wales. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Hon. Sec., 
Statistical Society of London. 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting, 1848-9. Monday, 16th April, 1849. 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
Yharles Baring Young, Esq. | Robert Power, M.D. 


The following Papers were read :— 
1. On the Relative Value of Averages derived from Different Num- 
bers of Observations. By W. A. Guy, M.B., Hon. Sec., Statistical 


Society of London. 
2, On the Influence of Different Occupations. By John Barton, Esq., 


FSS. 





STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE LAST QUARTER OF 
THE YEAR 1848. 


‘“‘THe Quarterly Returns are obtained from 117 Districts, sub-divided into 582 
Sub-Districts. Thirty-six Districts are in the Metropolis, and the remaining 81 
comprise, with some agricultural Districts, the principal towns and cities of England. 
The population was 6,612,958 in 1841.”’ 

It is gratifying to find that the mortality of the quarter has been below the 
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average. Only 46,124 deaths have been registered. The deaths in the correspond- 
ing quarters of 1846 and 1847 were 53,055 and 57,925; so that, notwithstanding 
some increase of population, the decrease of deaths on 1847 is 11,801; on 1846 is 
6,931. Taking the increase of population into account, the deaths are 2,571 below 
the average of the deaths in 9 preceding years. 

The general mortality of the country was comparatively low in the five years of 
1841-5; in the middle of 1846 epidemics set in, and proved fatal through the rest 
of 1846, through 1847, and the winter of 1848. A manifest improvement took 
place in the spring of the year 1848; the summer was of the average degree of 
health; and although cases of cholera have occurred in London and several districts 
during this quarter, the returns in the subjoined tables prove that the epidemic has 
hitherto produced no sensible effect on the mortality. 


1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 


42,608] 44,080] 39,293] 53,055| 57,925) 46,124 









41,740] 44,186] 39,292! 39,662 


—— es | ee | meee | meee | me | 


Deaths Registered in 
the December quar- 
ters of 10 years.... 

Deaths which would 
have been registered 
if the mortality Bed 


been uniform, and 


the numbers had | 





41,656] 42,385] 43,126 43,881] 44,649) 45,430] 46,225] 47,034] 47,857] 48,695 


increased from 1839 
at the rate of 1°75 
per cent. annually. 


UNHEALTHY SEASONS 
Difference above met 
calculated number.. 








84 1,801) .. 33 Oe : ee 6,021) 10,068 


HEALTHY SEASONS. 


Difference below the | | SS J | — | 
calculated number.. } * ve 3,834] 4,219) 2,041] 1,350) 6,932) .. i 2,571 


Deaths Registered in each of the Four Quarters of the Ten Years 1839—1848, in 
117 of the Districts of England and Wales. 











Quarters | igs9 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1943 | 1844 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 


ending oy 


March ..| 42,410| 46,376! 46,967 





44,903| 43,748! 46,136 | 49,996 | 43,850| 56,105| 57,710 



















June ....} 41,244] 42,074) 39,183 | 38,569] 40,343] 88,977 | 40,847 | 48,734] 61,585] 46,552 





September] 37,317] 39,498 | 36,058] 39,409 | 36,953 | 38,933| 36,189! 51,405| 49,479] 43,445 





39,292 





39,662 | 42,608 | 44,080 | 39,293) 58,055| 57,925] 46,124 


December | 41,740] 44,186 

















Total ../162,711 |172,134 |161,450 162,543 |163,652 |168,126 |166,275 |192,044 215,094|193,831 
FS I Sa SSS SESS GCS 





Eneianp. The number of registrars in England is 2,189. Hitherto only 582 
registrars have made the returns from which the Quarterly Tables are compiled. It 
is proposed to publish the returns complete for the March quarter of 1849. The 
returns for the December quarter, 1848, have been procured, and although the notes 
refer chiefly to the large town districts, a brief summary of the deaths in the whole 
country may not be uninteresting. The facts returned by the registrars for 1848 


have not yet been checked; but it is believed that they contain no errors which can 
affect the general results. 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 117 of the Districts of England (including the 
Principal Towns), showing the Number of Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending 
December of the Four Years 1845-46-47-48. 


Deaths Registered in the 


















































































































P Deaths Reeistered in the 
Parts of Pp Quarters ending Dec. 3lst. Parts of Querters ending Dec. 3lst. 
ae : opula- Aare Popula- 
Divisions and pes Years Divisions and an wile 
Districts. 1841, Districts. 1841, Bains 
1845. | 1846. |} 1847. | 1848. 1845. | 1846. | 1847. | 1848. 
: Riisrepolis*. North Midland 
West Districts..] 301,326 | 1,694 | 1,826 | 2,735 | 2,128 pee 
: ABP esi ys 9412 | a e02 | 944 Leicester ...... 50,932 354 460 845 401 
North Districts..| 376,610 | 1,961 | 2,413 | 3,623 | 2,641 Li 1 36-110 148 148 215 03] 
Central Districts} $74,711 | 2,260 | 2,890 | 3,585 | 2,866 WON wosivoc ey a ays ae 
aor 2Q2 6 9 pe ‘ o- 6) Nottingham.... 53,080 304 352 466 220 
Ms ecu |. aqeecs | gece | weal site | aeoae || Basford 59,634] 252] 378] 270] 316 
ere eee Se | See | 8 Derby i .1...-| SBMA | daa Bel Le BU] 220 
a} . 299 (a ‘ — —|— ———- | -——_—__— 
a FAB 09) UBB Tes AT a Total .4...0-- 234,71 | 1,256 | 1,604 | 1,606 | 1,488 
a Eastern North Western 
wiston, Division. ; 
Maidstone...... 32,310 175 264 205 207 || Stockport...... 85,672 437 798 571 64} 
Brighton........ 46,742 | 251 | 3875 | 3800 | 467 || Macclesfield ..| 56,018) 293] 425] 443) 410 
Isleof Wight .. 42,547 162 201 179 203 || Great Brough- 
Portsea Island... 53,036 347 830 476 482 || ton (including 49,085 235 894 270 319 
Winchester .,.. 23,044 96 163 124 B24; || Chester)... ..- 
Windsor........ 20,502 86 87 90 106 || Liverpool...... 223,054 | 1,982 | 2,785 | 3,725 | 2,412 
SS | le West Derby 
og 218,181 | 1,124 } 1,470 | 1,874 | 2,592 (adjoining i 88,652 672 | 1,111} 1,122 | 1,080 
Liverpool) .. 
South Midland Blackburn 75,091 433 852 606 427 
Division. Preston... 77,189 551 968 636 424 
St. Albans...... 17,051 75 9} 76 105 |} Rochdale ...... 60,577 395 492 458 315 
Wycombe...... 34,150 135 182 170 Cadel BUTE Je: srrteurs « 77,496 439 717 594 416 
= Oh 19,701 90 189 96 DS | Bolton tsiees xe 97,519 821 985 844 631 
Northampton ..| 28,103| 140{ 181} 205] 169 || Wigan ........ 66,032 | 401] 674] 552] 544 
Bedford ..... ++. 31,767 13 327 245 165 |} Prescott ...... 43,739 289 510 365 263 
Cambridge 24,453 1)2 15! 140 192 || Chorlton .,.... 93,736 692 988 944 892 
——_—_—|-—___|- -| —— -|| Manchester....| 192,408} 1,413 | 2,318 | 2,219 | 1,651 
MOtal ....40+ 155,225 683 | 1,121 932 SiG Salford, . s..s0..- 70,228 451 732 623 566 
E Divisi AshtonandOld-| 173,964 | 1,018 | 1,487 | 1,421 | 1,178 
astern Division. AS lo SCE |S pas eie tt) ha 
Coitchester...... 17,790 85 153 127 110 TOGA ietecsreress ; 1,530,460 | 10,523 | 16,176 | 15,481 | 12,124 
aerich Besser oiet-ans 25,204 145 212 167 206 Vork- Division 
aia Otay | rac. feubouyas | iallieheliatd’ cam. 85,076 | 527| 803) 734] 591 
ai ess 2 é Huddersfield .. ate 574 al ae es 
" eGo Po = : fill Malifaixy three oe 3,179 695 ) i). 52 
Total eecerere 128,921 633 859 798 780 Bradford . .... 132, 164 1,089 ee ; He s 
Leeds& Hunsletq] | 163,667 9 you 4 082 
ier “hil eee 41130 | 26 | “40a | “aso | “319 
° £ del oe 4+ 6 Qe 
pee Brag 4 bs A 22,1 20 102 137 129 129 York eee ee) e bie 0,6 47 WG, y 231 $43 522 2 821 
orchester...... 23,380 95 136 101 109 Peeavana. bia oina anal ic SA 
Exeter eee 3 ] 9333 204 267 175 165 Total eee eeeee 691,131 4,218 5,696 0,004 4,415 
St. Thomas 47,105 183 276 177 224 || Northern Division 
Plymouth ...... 36,527 130 306 306 337 || Sunderland.... 06,226 378 357 496 400 
Hee ruth os .6 5.5. 48,062 134 263 197 240 || Gateshead 38,747 210 426 243 219 
Beazence eNace 50,100 214 269 191 255 || Tynemouth.... 55,625 325 493 326 320 
ath Siofelelaisie: © c)-elaia  Saaeee é. 34} 413 ia ih tcl } 71,850 434 888 904 420) 
OC AD ee aseisie ns 327,009 | ¥,503' |) 2,072.1 1,705 121,837 tl Carlisle:.55,.... 36,084 183 327 279 192 
es Bivics Cockermouth.. ee ae 262 a ae 
estern Division, Keng ale figicc.. «1c By é 2638 5A 202 
60) Se 64,298 368 467 481 510 Te —_ - -|- = 
pon Sai 5161515 sie 66,233 378 403 ey 336 MOtal kiss <s.: 328,902 | 1,921 | 3,026} 2,712 | 1,906 
MEOW. iaccics sso « 38,920 171 2N7 74 214 aes 
Cheltenham .. Aon a Po.) . gio fl eke Deision. 5 re ae 
Hereford........ 34427| 1641 i199 | 136+ 190 || Abergavenny ..) 50,884 | 235 | 833) Bil | 354 
: 9) AO Pontypool .... 25,037 168 149 153 14] 
Shrewsbury .... 21,529 99 151 158 147 ae ; ates : F : : 

: . 7 = Merthyr Tydvil 52,064 334 388 483 379 
Worcester...... 27,130 149 }y¥8 176 156 || x 95,958 13 45 14 193 
Siderminster.:| 29,408| 163 | 145 | 150| 135 || Gewtown «:--- ey li oi ee iz | 308 

Biley.......... a6org | 495 P Feet” ues | ata tp Wrethagiy..-. eee ocdacib: ne ye| ae 
Walsall .....11| 3474 | 295 | 300 | B08} ay || Holywell ...--. Pipe wem| ics lie 
Wolverhampton 80,722 463 636 815 496 Anglesey’ .is.6-5 33,10 6 h 2 : 5 Ne i) 
Wolstanton....| 32,669| 171 | 328] 268| 215 aa oa age 5 
Mieecham:...| 23,187) 97 | ieee yes | Bait, peteb en st--p 278487 | 188d | 112 | 18% | 1608 
sy veeegees ets tagt: oee he re ake of tna 4,664,589 |27,455 | 39,834 | 38,320 | 31,399 

ee 9 4 . oT ‘e bs Metropolis. 

Mptal 2.0.60. 776,002 | 4,210 | 6,038 | 6,743 | 4,688 || Grand Total..| 6,612,958 | 39,293 | 53,055 | 57,925 | 46,124 


* The mortality of the districts of Wandsworth and Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, is included in 
the above table, in each of the four years, though the deaths in Wandsworth did not appearinthe Weekly Metro- 
politan Returns till 1844; northose of Lewisham and Hampstead till 1847. 

+ The December quarter of 1847 contains the deaths in 14 weeks; deducting ] week (the 6th in the quarter) 

_ for the sake of comparison with the corresponding quarter of former years, the number of deaths in the West, 
North, Central, East and South Districts will be, respectively, 2,084, 3,416, 3,396, 4,202, 4,955. London 18,553. - 
4 The last quarter of 1848 fer London ended December 80th. : 
§ The former district of Ashton is now divided into Ashton and Oldham, both included in the present return. 
4] The former district of Leeds is now divided into Leeds and Hunslet, both included in the present return, 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending December of the Four Years, 1845-46-47-48. 


Quarters ending Dec.* 
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Quartersending Dec.* 





CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 























1844. | 1846. | 1847. | 1348. 1844, | 1845. | 1846. | 1347. 

ATL CAUSES :)1)slcieeleie coc 11,888 |13,223 |19,6U5 |14,725 |] Ill. Scrofula............ 65 71 84 92 
SPECIFIEDCAUSES ...... _.|1U,681 |12,986 ]19,571 |14,679 en eee 
Phthisis or Con- 1) ) 382 | 1,685 | 1,873 | 1,450 

1. Zymotic Diseases....| 2,744 | 2,21] | 3,825 | 5,137 sumption...... cist cata eat y as 

: Hydrocephalus .. 886 | 3842 | 408 | 842 

SRO sec Vases see IV. Céphaticis:.bo..03! 14z} 148} lod] 115 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and Apoplexy eee eecccer 2/2 347 349 336 
other Diseases of | 507 580 629 605 Paralysis wie de tejsrcieie 213 267 307 249 
uncertain or va- a Delirium Tremens.. 33 42 45 34 

riable Seat ...... j : (CINCH Rach as Saracens Sms as ] 1 1 

III. Tubercular Diseases. . 1,998 2,275 2,630 2,058 Epilepsy cece roeeces 68 Ah 90 73 
IV. Diseases of theBrain, es J USTAAUS os goooscbeus 6 5 ° 4 
Spinal Marrow, } 1,341 1,617 1,742 1,465 Insanity sieioielelels stele 30 18 26 24 
Nerves,and Seiuses i yaa sieietelsieiehe — an aoe Ae 

V. DiseasesoftheHeart oD E - isease of Brain, &c.] 127 6 W7e By 
Bd Blood Vesscisq) tt | Pee Ore oy! Pericarditis! <2. | 96997 | "Bs 

VI. Diseases of ed ppecrig. sunk: ae mi Ss pe 

Lunesand of the Uy 9 ; ; isease O eart....| 9376 hs J 2 

nee Organs of 2,127 | 2,568 | 4,144 | 2,064 VI; GLaryngitis: 34.00... 27 33 7\ 44 
Respiration ee Bronchitis eee ceeee oY 892 1,642 766 

VII. Diseases of the Sto- | Pleurisy.....+...++- 43 48 76 36 
mach, Liver, and 698 | 861 | 964 | 765 Pneumonia :....;.. 1,13t | 1,10t | 1,743 | 963 

other Organs oft AG UHVNANAL coltensyeeisioteie racers 190 313 4238 146 
Digestion <..... Disease of Lungs, &c} 145] I86 | 184} 109 

VIII. Diseasesof the Kid- " 140 14) 190 141 WATS Teething sislelelsielelele sles 113 103 141 oy 
neys, Sane A Oto ee i Quinsey eee ccrcerecs 10 14 34 20 
IX. Childbirth, Diseases, | }4] | 227] 222] 106 Gastritis......:..... 10 28 23 26 
ofthe Uterus, &c. § im EMNUCTAGIS © 5\s.0 etre «5 114 112 135 96 
X. Rheumatisiu, Dis- Peritonitis Shoteleloeifere sis 45 ta) 86 62 
Eves ofthe Bonesy | g9| 125) 139] 105 Ascites «2.2 ....4) 20 | 26 36| 28 

DOA SsnOGGeneios. aot ceration (of In- { Qn B ‘ 

XI, DiseasesoftheSkin, ) 17 27 24 7 testines, SGN = .e 31 2 
Cellular Tissue,&c s , Heinivala.c acest es 22 47 48 46 

XII. Malformations...... 54 46 52 56 TCU Sinsvecctonie meine cices 16 34 44 28 
XIII. Premature Birth & l 246 30) 326 992 Intussusception oss 6 9 10 8) 

Debility jo0<.ss Ge q Stricture of the In- ] 12 8 ll ll 
BUY. AdrOpny. § o.sas.sisteniene 186 | 255 | 390 | 288 _testine Canal.. § 

ENGVA SA Deut; a. osha ake 519 | 651 957 | 527 Dis. of Stomach, &c. 71 101 98 86 
KVL Sudden}: sc ce scideois. 82 93] 225 | 162 piceese of Pancreas sf S ae = 
XVII. Violence, Privation GP AVIS) ciererereterersic-< i) 5 B) 

yo Cold, and Incem-| 328 | 436] 529] 41 JAUNAICEVaeoncewean 29| 37] 30) 86 

Perance! Mewes: Disease of Liver.... 127 Iy4 177 147 
E Disease of Spleen .. 4 4 1 4 
Vill. Nepiirile Fas te Bice Se 11 1 7 2 
Nephria (or 
I, Small Pox.......... 106 | 42] 3872] 413 ieee). F ey 4g 
Measles....... seeee| 927 | 105} 881} 218 Ischutia: 0.0.0.0 sine bets ] 6 4 
Scarlatina.......... 269 | 322 | 747 | 1,765 DIADELESs nih) tees re 12 3 8 13 
Hooping Cough ....| §57 | 468] 426] 472 SGI Seyecshrerstovay steers li 8 10 4 
CTOUP wer eeereeeeees 82.1. G5) AIG 62 Oy SOS eo: ociee «+ 6 3 9 6 
Thrush ............ 46 61 52 48 Stricture of Urethra} 20 18 15 103 
Diarnhcea se: occa. 199 | 38381 | 400} 3875 Dis. of Kidneys, Xc. 80 107 | 185 65 
Dysenterys .ccasech 25 3 9] Fa TS. | Paratiaeina: . ccoc ss. Z 6 5 d 
Cholera eect circ see ll 16 12] 468 Ovariav Dropsy ... 8 a 9 8 
/hanilMeNeaet coSeaoacon 20 66 | 1,161 on Childbirth,seeMetrial 95 | 163} 170 63 
Purpura and Scurvy 8 5 17 14 Dis.of Uterus, &c...] 31 51 38 30 
AQUE ..... 2. scene. 3 6 }2 8 Mi WT elimi Vises. cereee - 3 3 5 3 
Remittent Fever.... 12 17 3] 30 Rheumatism ...... 46 67 65 69 
Infantile Feverg....| 10 5 9 12 DiseaseofJoints,&c.| 40] 55] 69] 383 
Pyplius.<.cs8s-s.: 858 | 619 | 1,279 |. 883 || XI. Carbuncle.......... 3 } 5 4 
Metria, or Puer- Phileemom:...). cee... < ] ) 8 5 aa 
peral Fever, eel 100 Disease of Skin,&c.| 18} 17] II 3 a 
Childbirth...... XVII. Intemperance...... 23 24 28 13. 
Rheumatic Fever, | 3 Brivation -seeee ese 6 16 12 14 
see Rheumatisin Jj] °° out of l Want of Breast : 
Erysipelas Netevenevaakciete Wel 106 176 126 Milk, see Privat é ate 35 
Syphilis..........+. Shi Sha Sey Sy tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, l 9 3 1) Neglect aiekoloheupenes a \e\7 a oe 
see Mortification J Cold, see Privation.. : oo an 
Hydrophobia ...... aes ~ are Aa ROW ON wases. cece 2 24 
II, Hemorrhage ...... 35 43 62 42 Burns and Scalds.. 63 
aPORPS yeieloters oraetarers 182 a et 228 HAM Pies GUC anne « « 22 
SGESS cunt daferares| eee 22 27 Drownine .Seccee. : 8 
Ulcer... . 2.224. .e 15 15 18 17 Fractures and Con- 299 | 897 | 489 |4 j31 
Fistula siopetenstenes actelae 3 8 5 2 TASTOIS oie acer 
Mortification ...... OF.) ar aah. 4p Wounds.......... 3] 
CANCOra mene Lek ae UEP Ne PONE ONT Get) Other Violence.... lL 
AS OU ierercrcrecatspareereressers 18 14 17 7 Causes not specified] 207 | 235 34 a 














ELST SESS NIECE SBT aI SEER ED SRS RL OT SA SSE I RS 


* The mortality of the district of Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, was included in the Metro= — 
pores petanps eecne eis olk Hake LE 1847, for nae ree time. Therefore the deaths for previous years are — 
not contained in the above table. In the quarters ending December they were res ively (1841) 127, (1842), 
118, (1843) 159, (1844) 163, (1845) 143, (1846) 188. : : Sarr K wey Gar * 

+ Under the head of “sudden deaths” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause — 
has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such @ 
“found dead,’’ “natural causes,”? &c., &c. 


+ In the years previous to 1848, “Worms” and “Infantile Fever? were classed together. The formeris 
now placed to diseases of stomach, &c, 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
DECEMBER 3lst, 1848. 


By James GuaisHeEr, Esa., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


The weather during the past quarter has been variable. The changes of tempe- 
rature have been frequent and great; there has been an unusually large number of 
exhibitions of the Aurora Borealis, and the magnetic instruments have been greatly 
disturbed. The amount of electricity in the atmosphere has been small, many days 
together having passed without the instruments at Greenwich being affected. 

From the Ist of October to the 10th, the excess of temperature above the average 
of 7 years was 6°6; the greatest daily excess was 12°3 on the 7th. Between the 
11th and the 21st the temperature was 4°5 below the average. On the 18th it was 
10° in defect. From October 22nd to October 30th it was 5°3 in excess; the 
greatest was 7°7 was on the 27th. From October 31st to November 16th, the tem- 
perature was mostly below the average, its mean defect was 4°2, its greatest within 
the period was 10°2 on the 4th. From November 17th to December 19th the tem- 
perature exceeded the average by 4°8; on December 7th the excess was 12°4; on the 
8th was 15°7; on the 9th was 14°4; and on the 10th was 10°1. From December 
20th to December 24th, the defect was 6°2; from December 25th to December 29th 
the excess was 5°8, and it was 2°3 below the average on December 30th and 31st. 

The fall of rain during the year 1848 at Greenwich was 31°9 inches; in 1841 it 
was 33°3 inches; in 1842 it was 22°6 inches; in 1843 it was 24°5 inches; in 1844 
it was 25 inches; in 1845 it was 22°3 inches; in 1846 it was 95°3 inches; and in 1847 
it was 17°6 inches. The mean of these values is 24°4 inches; so that the excess of the 
fall of rain this year over the average from the preceding seven years is 7°5 inches. 

At Beckington it was 43°16 inches; in 1845 it was 24°94 inches; in 1846 it was 
32°30 inches; and in 1847 it was 28°74. In 1845 it fell on 134 days; in 1846 on 
168 days; in 1847 on 151 days; and in 1848 on 219 days. 

At St. John’s Wood, London, the fall exceeded the average from 10 years, by 
5°05 inches. 

At Aylesbury it fell on 174 days, amounting to 34°68 inches, exceeding the 
average from the preceding six years, by 9°5 inches. 

At Empingham it amounted to 30°36 inches, which is the largest fall since 1830. 

At Derby it was 40°07 inches, exceeding the average from the preceding four 
years by more than 10 inches, and by 12 inches the average from 20 years. 

At Leeds it was 37°86 inches, having fallen on 244 days; in the year 1846 it fell 
on 218 days, the amount was 25°67 inches; in 1847 it fell on 174 days, and the 
amount was 28°442 inches. 

At Hereford it was 46°41 inches. The average fall from a long series of years is 
rather more than 30 inches. 

The fall of rain during the year 1848 all over the country was about one-third 
larger than the average fall, and this excess fell during the first three quarters. The 
fall in the last quarter was about its average value at most places. 
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The mean of the numbers in the first column is 29°608 inches, and this value 
may be considered as that of the pressure of dry air for England during the quarter 
ending 1848, Dec. 31. The differences between this number and the separate results 
contained in the first column, show the probable sums of the errors of observation 
and reduction, the latter arising partly from erroneously assumed altitudes, and 
partly from the index errors of the instruments not having been determined. In 
most cases, the sums of these errors are small. 

The mean of the numbers in the second column, for those places situated in 
Cornwall and Devonshire is 47°9; for those places situated south of latitude B25 
including Chichester and Hartwell, is 44°6; fur those places situated between the 
latitudes of 52° and 53°, including Saffron Walden and Highfield House, is 44°2; 
for those places situated between the latitudes 53° and 54°, including Liverpool and 
Whitehaven, is 43°3; and for Durham and Newcastle is 43°0. These values may be 
considered as those of the mean temperature of the air for those parallels of latitude 
during the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1848. 

The average daily range of the temperature of the air in Cornwall and Devonshire 
was 9°6; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 6°9; south of latitude 52° was 11°6; 
between the latitudes of 52° and 54° was 9°6; and at Durham and Newcastle 
was 8°9. 

The greatest mean daily ranges of the temperature of the air took place at Green- 
wich, Hartwell, Latimer Rectory, and Aylesbury respectively; and the least occurred 
at Whitehaven, Guernsey, Torquay, Liverpool, and Truro respectively. 

The highest thermometer readings during the quarter were 76° at Hartwell and 
Leicester, 74° at Greenwich and Aylesbury. The lowest thermometer reading was 
20°5 at Stonyhurst, and readings about 21° occurred at several places. The extreme 
range of temperature of the air during the quarter was therefore about 55°. 

The average quarterly range of the reading of the thermometer in air in Cornwall 
and Devonshire was 37°0; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 36°9; and the mean 
of the numbers of all the remaining places is 48°7. 

The mean temperature of the dew point in Cornwall and Devonshire was 43°5, 
at all places south of 53° was 41°6, and it was 39°6 at places north of 53°0. 

The great mass of air has passed from the S.W. at all places except Exeter and 
Stonyhurst, at both of which places it seems to have passed from the N. 

From the numbers in the tenth column the distribution of cloud has been the 
same at all places, and such as to have covered somewhat more than three-fifths of 
the whole sky. 

Rain has fallen on the greatest number of days during the quarter at Highfield 
House, Stonyhurst, Derby, Leeds, Helston, and Latimer, and the average number 
at those places was 63. It fell on the least number of days at Aylesbury, Hereford, 
Newcastle, and Saffron Walden, and the average number at these places was 41. 
The stations at which the largest falls have taken place were Guernsey, Truro, Wake- 
field, Whitehaven, Falmouth, and Helston. The falls were smallest in amount at 
Saffron Walden, Stone, Hartwell, and Liverpool. The average fall in the counties 
of Cornwall and Devonshire was 12°3 in., and at all other places except Southamp- 
ton, Beckington, Hereford, Stonyhurst, and York, was 8°5 in. 

The number in columns 13 to 17 show the mean values of the hygrometrical 
results at every station, from which we find that— 

The mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air for all places (except Cornwall 
and Devonshire) in the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1848, was 3:2 grains. 

The mean additional weight required to saturate a cubic foot of air in the quarter 
ending Dec. 31, 1848, was 0°4 grain. 

The mean degree of humidity (complete saturation = 1), in the quarter ending 
Dec. 31, 1848, was 0°884. 

The mean amount of vapour mixed with the air would have produced water, if 
all had been precipitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the depth of 3°7 
inches, in the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1848. 

The mean weight of a cubic foot of air at the level of the sea, under the mean 
pressure, temperature, and humidity, at the mean height of 160 feet, in the quarter 
ending Dec. 31, 1848, was 541 grains. 

And these values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 3°5 grains; 0°6 grain; 
0°839; 4:1 inches; and 540 grains respectively. 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th April, 1848 and 1849; showing the ordcanas or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 93.) 





Years ending 5th April. 


Sources of Revenue. 


























1848, | 1849, | Increase, Decrease. 
# e. £ £ 
CasGanaSe cas. say oucseesnscaotss 17,960,275 | 19,129,829 | 1,169,554 ere 
| Sy SO Rae, Sa Be eee 12,080,182 | 12,650,114 569,632 Ree 
SRS oo euceersawiacogmeNessboone soaps 6,760,932 6,041,351 ae 719,581 
BO ei eo, Sada ciskninaupeessssuamebeees 4,347,571 4,318,903 5508 28,668 
Property Har x. iccoscessenys 5,459,369 Dyan 1244 boa 142,225 
PO SEOMNCE 25. .2descivsctescsiennens 866,000 789,000 = 77,000 
Crow LANS..6s:.0cce.25scodeees 61,000 100,000 39,000 Ree 
Miscellaneous _ .........:....00008 148,640 143,651 nie 4,989 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 47,684,269 | 48,490,092 | 1,778,186 972,363 
Ghisa Money fie... 4-25-6.--. 455,021 84,284 ee: 370,737 
Imprest and other Moneys. 187,235 665,293 478,058 He: 
Repayments of Advances.... 473,616 427,761 Ree 45,855 
Total Income........ 48,800,141 | 49,667,430 | 2,256,244 | 1,388,955 
Dedmct Decrease, | iy occcegecscdoc cescassedoaonees 1,388,955 
Incsease, 610 The ¥ Cai ....360..ccseses.oc++sveee 867,289 





Quarters.ending 5th April. 
Sources of Revenue. 











1848. 1849, Increase. Decrease, 
ES £ £ me 
IS cscsy on secs enacers guste 4,392,650 4,593,119 200,469 Bee: 
1S Ce land Aes Re Ee RRA 2,002,601 1,820,575 tf 182,026 
AMINE 6 tse sav eapndnsdns vot BOR 1,618,668 1,549,171 Bi. 69,497 
i ah oercascns, /| 143,902 148,101 4,199 - 
PTODER CY LAK. cricescsveenceoroores 2,041,640 2,011,519 ae 30,121 
POSE ONCE... cocidsdabcciecnsencdeiness 221,000 234,000 13,000 ie 
OKowi Lanse iccssisdicvcncssssdenes 21,000 40,000 19,000 
Miscellaneous . ......cesse<aesontts 56,307 98,792 42,485 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 10,497,768 | 10,495,277 279,153 281,644 
Cia MOREY... visisnsoteanernce 455,021 ane ate 455,021 
Imprest and other Moneys 24,452 204,361 179,909 ae 
Repayments of Advances .... 74,138 87,648 13,510 
Total Income........ 11,051,379 | 10,787,286 472,572 736,665 
DICAUCE IMECEABS. <sccdscarordesccucacdanvasceeeraceese a2 042 
Decrease on the Quarter wo... eeeseeee 264,093 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 5th April, 1849, was 10,800.390/. The 
total charge upon it was 7, 462, 5281., leaving a surplus of 5,337,862. 

The probable amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet the 
charge on the Consolidated Fund in the quarter ending 5th April, 1849, 
is stated at 806, 0281, 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the First Quarter of 1849; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 94. 






































Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans, | Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office, Aggregate 
1849. Weekly] of Six | Weekly | Weekly Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average ca ace Average | Average | Average | Average Average 
Duty. 
Weeks ending 
1849, Sa. Oe ees aang $s. “@..} 8 dol 6. a. beentidaess, 
January SD ablbe Paes eitety seeceeceeeee| 45101 47 9) 30 8/117 0] 26 41/32 4] 37 9 
LLL, SIU Rai ey Eas wa dees, 4). 4) 47 © | 99 1] 17 S81 97 G9 32, 2 || S5am0 
OE ER A tk ees 45 4146. 8|20 11/117 1 | 984 Sle. 2 | B4 40 
ers Sie task tisk, oe. Be 45 3/46 0/ 2810/17 0] 28111! 30 31] 39 8~ 
Febrigry ita? 0)... os os coaches ee 45 1) 46 7] 28 10} 1611 | 28 6730 3) 39 6 
ROP Saf . See caplet 45 11) 46 5|29 3/1% 81 87 213041 33 0 
Pe ce -e ; 47 0/45 8/29 8]17 2] 26 9]29 91] 34 4 
DE a 46 4/45 10/29 8117 5] 27 8] 3010] 39 Dl 
March Bega 2 ENS Witien Soe: 45 6 | 45 10) 99 1117-4126 11.130 21] 39 1l 
TO vo koncirwan tenes ore ‘ 45 1) 45 101.20 011611 | 26 11/30 14 38 1 
A aeeneNiass isisKsh eels 49° 45) 45-10 | 29 2117 6 | 93° @ 30 | 3058s 
24 saya at aan eealies eere 44.9} 45 8 | 28 10] 17. 1] 96. 41 98° 9°} 3] 6 
sl ag his wusgeeel 44. 11 45 2198 11 116 “4 | 94 6 1 98 4 32° 32 
Average me 7s 5 dials epee nomi 4 29 33/17 12] 26 103] 30 5 | 33 4 


the Quarter J °° * 


foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported tn each of the Months ending 
5th January, 5th February, and bth March, 1849; the Quantities Entered Sor 
Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in 
Warehouse at the close of them.—(Continued from p. 94.) 





WHEAT. 


nea fmportca Quantities entered for Home 
onths . 


Consumption. In Bond at the Month’s end. 

ending, |———_,_—_________—_ 2 te 4) we ie eS | SSS eee 
Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total, 

1849 qrs. qrs. qr qrs. qrs. qrs. 




















S. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
Sth Jan. | 410,409} 8,218 | 418,627 | 37,003 | 7,235 | 44,938 | 546,130 1,010 | 647,140 
Sth Feb. | 344,185} 2,771 | 846,956 | 708,577 | 3,937 |712.514 | 994’854 1,417 | 296.971 
Sth Mar. | 318,047| 366 | 318,413 | 406.849 365 | 407,214 | 210,521 | 1,418 | 2111939 





WHEAT-FLOUR. 


Quantities entered for Home : 
Months Imported. Consumption, In Bond at the Month’send, 


ending, | PS a ae ee aE | ee ae a ee 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. Foreign, | Colonial, Total, Foreign, |Colonial. Total. 
































1849 cwts. cwts. ewts. ewts. ewts. cwts. cwts, cwts. cwts. 
5th Jan. | 441,736] 138,176 579,912) 386,141 117,405] 153,546 501,890 23,173 | 523,068 
5th Feb. | 602,719] 46,503 649,222 | 662,713] 50,616 713,329} 473,329 31,190 | 504,519 
5th Mar. | 228,314 2,418 | 230,727 345,719 , 9,742 | 355,461 368,594 24,035 | 392,629 
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CURRENCY. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the Tth and 8th Victoria, c. 82, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 6th January, the 3rd February, the 8rd 
March, and the 31st March, 1849.—( Continued from p. 95.) 





Issuzr DePpartrMENT. 





Weeks ending, 


6th Jan., 1849. | 3rd Feb., 1849. | 3rd March, 1849. |31st March, 1849. 














£ £ £ £ 























Notes issued ........| 28,234,740 28,830,845 28,314,555 28,407,105 
Government Debt ....] 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities ; 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion.. 13,726,831 13,828,773 13,966,124 14,083,536 
Silver Bullion ........ 507,909 502,072 348,431 323,569 
Total i5......| 28,234,740 28,330,845 28,314,555 28,407,108 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
































Proprietors’ Capital.... 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
POSU OER. fo 8s aso oe 0.0 3,400,715 3,576,625 3,855,368 3,866,087 
Public Deposits ...... 8,419,045 3,922,307 6,140,572 7,830,202 
Other Deposits..... 2... 8,814,702 11,328,544 9,997,754 9,287,878 
Seven Day and other Bills 1,042,717 1,144,824 1,128,002 1,066,369 
Total .csweerss 36,200,179 34,525,300 35,674,696 36,603,536 
Government  Securi- : 
ties, including Dead 13,599,597 13,882,267 14,074,183 14,072,844 
Weight Annuities. . 
Other Securities .... 10,825,470 10,314,654 10,795,769 11,278,918 
Drea to sueene noe ce 10,985,050 9,553,460 9,942,445 10,461,195 
Gold and Silver Coin .. 790,062 774,919 862,299 790,579 
i Pn 36,200,179 34,525,300 35,674,696 36,693,536 


COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which tssued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 4th November, 2nd December, 30th December, 1848, 





4th Noy., 


; 2nd Dec., 
Banks. 1848. 
England—Private Banks ..... .>.| 3,918,619) 3,703,724 


Joint Stock Banks...... 
Scotland—Chartered, Private, and 

Joint Stock Banks .... 
Treland—Bank of Ireland ........ 


anes 5% bos oes et 


2.853,763| 2,739,689 
3,306,273] 3,570,126 
2,907,925} 2,851,750 


Private and Joint at 9,118,792} 2,117,300 





and 27th January and 24th February, 1849.—(Continued from p. 95.) 


30th Dec., | 27th Jan., | 24th Feb,. 


13848. 


1849. 


3,500,607) 3,651,107; 3,567,312 


2,567,114) 2,629,446) 2,591,145 
3,276,826] 3,032,872! 2,952,177 
9,.750,475| 2,717,625] 2,673,375 
9,027,158] 1,957,214) 2,113,295 





Total ........|15,105,372|14,982,589]14,122,180/13,988,164/13,897,304 





a) 
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BANKRUPTCY. 
An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in each 
Month of the Quarter ending 31st March, 1849; showing the Counties 
_and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred.—( Continued 


from p. 96.) 
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Metropolis 44) 30) 32 Agriculture and connected 
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oe Trades. 
WBeGEORE So eelliesenctoassers Nene empat | err Ir lL. os oe Supremes ploreerentocee! RUMP 8) 4 2 4 
EG eg oocsscce once sn ssiaha ae 2) 1} 2/| Agricultural Implement 
“oie 2o Ga eames Alea | Oicaere Wealk@Us, GCC. cor) .cccdizosbnonensevs } 73 
Cambridges) .....:hesss cid Al Mi Corw Factors) os. ccp.scin0p sore 3 3 
CHESPIFE  Kosccoccecssidllcieds 1{/ 2| 2)! Millers and Malsters ................ 44 41 3 
Cottiwall) b.b.icsccdiervek P. 1) 1 Hop. Merchants: 2.41........s.csstes ee ee 
Cumberland. ...........0.0. sock. seel CACHE WETS E0001 SOR, on... coeseae ton cteae SL 2he. Al 
DO Dy eae is Ae lee ae aaa 3| 2) ....!| Horse and Cattle Dealers, at 31 9 
1B lees Nee ane eA 7; 6 4 Woolstaplers ...:.......0000 | 
nee se a lea A Mining and connected Trades. 
AR NAY ccc scu cass cecnseavere> 3) EG Mini : 
; PAE PEAS o.ssiisccnconsosacitsnnees oi) Eta. 
DES Cen ne nee aD 7; 3] 6 PiaadeeWonk 9 
Gloucester ......cecceeeee 5} 3] 3 Say ti al ere ae be 
EP BIES atc wore vat anapennese 2} i 2 Manufactures. 
Hereford cecccccecscccccesves 2 2|| Woollen Manufacturers ............ oy. Dern 
ee Gord. hancicsccoecedoessoce | 1}} Cotton iar SEE pt aioe aie 
Huntingdon. ......d:0006 1] ....|/ Linen aoe |. a Meade eet 
1 | Se RSE PARE eer 1} 5} Silk i ee re Rees) seal eee eee 
Lancashire.............00000 27) 22) 14e Printers“and, Dyers is: .....5...<0s00020 2} 5) 4 
| EST ae ee li a}. Ji Lace Manufacturers 0.tc::c..ter Li: ccaathconallas 
LAMCOM siecdidd. Oe secn 1, ....|| Hosiery EAs Hele Fee Wee (ese 
Middlesex cer eene i 3 Hatdware i 6 eee ego ag 
of the Metropolis) Barthenware,, 0". Slee 4 : 
Monmouth 5......30s.a0e0t00 | 2]| Glass io tial Nea ese so 
IN@rfolen)4i5..cscneredeneseas 4} 3] 2|| Paper R MMPASEE bike Rina Thue 
Northampton................ week GO) ee M MTL SHS ach Gie tocsenneoscnsosedaeien 1G) Si ace 
Northumberland ........ 1} 2) 4I| Miscellaneous Manufacturers.... 6} 4! 6 
Nottingham .......5....:. 3 2 C 
(C152 (0) 2 a ee 2 ae gia 
Plea : Bankers and Merchants............ 1dr 
EMMA hae, ss ee ss ae Shipowners, Warehousemen 
Se seeaen ucmdeionns 2) P : r : 
Somerset (includi Brokers, and W nll 21) 191*83 
: mS (CS ae 5 ge Dealers generall 
Bristol) i 24 V crascseveveeoes 
SEA PEOLG Gt. slgcties dunis de dek 4| 4| 4]| Retail and Handicraft Trades. 
RTM sau Ycosannocetcachaceent NR ea LRN YT) cc ae, RN RI ii ae 
Surrey (exclusive of ee aha Bat CWCeS Bane. cau Pio setae ancasenas el or 
the Metropolis) \ Corn and Hay Dealers ............ Aho: Maoh vies” | 
SPCC a eee eee eas Li 1! Innkeepers and Victuallers........ 7| 121 12 
Weangaek b. catites-s-<cbuee 9} 7| 9|| Wine and Spirit Merchants S|: 5) 
Westmoreland ............ eee ...{| Dealers in Grocery, Drugs, 
bu CT ae ae a ee Bee ue DIVA GS WICES Ss osiccsearson-gdoinktrs 9) 11) 17 
Worcester ihics..ciiecsocse. 3| 2} 2)! Makers of, and Dealers in, 
Varkd Hast Ridise).....| 201. Si dll « (Clobitinge Lilies. sxstaiik. es 14) 16). 22 
», (North Riding) 3| 5; 4|| Makers of, and Dealers in, 
», (West Riding)... | ...} 2] 3 Ler kat g Seana nice Zoe oes } ss es 
Wales ie er S| Bio 4 Coach Builders ..5..0.0.c..:....cssn0s. nt ae 
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Nort only do we cultivate crime too much among the crowd of petty . 
delinquents, kept under mutual instruction at the instance of the police 
courts, without any proper classification, and in the worst moral atmo- 
sphere, until tried a second time in the higher criminal courts, but the 
quality of the penalties ultimately inflicted 1s such as to produce only 
unfavourable effects upon that very character which is to return to 
the struggle of life at the greatest possible disadvantage, through 
being damaged in general reputation. I fear, too, that the "respect 
able” w orld, with all the wise caution which restrains it from ‘ ‘going 
to law,” except under the gravest necessity, is too generally destitute 
of the wise charity which should induce it to refrain, as much as 
possible, from ‘‘ sending to the law” those who have no property but 
a feeble character, which expires under the first breath of its se- 
wority. It is impossible, in this respect, to praise too highly the 
encouragement given by M. D. Hill, Esq., the Recorder of Birming- 
ham, and other gentlemen connected with that borough, to a resto- 
ration of youthful offenders, under faithful caution and watchful sur- 
veillance, to the ordinary paths of industry, without their being first 
dragged through the contamination of a gaol. And though moral 
aires can Hever be treated lightly, or overlooked when once ‘observed, 
yet how much more good, in cases of juvenile delinquency (even sup- 
posing existing confidence and present employment to be forfeited,) 
may be accomplished by a faithful charity than by an immediate 
invocation of the arm of the magistrate, is cither too little known, or 
the duty of exercising it is most orievously unfelt. Nor are parents 
among the poorer classes, in their own moral imbecility, unwilling to 
look to the gaol for the tutelage of a refractory child, or filled with 
any other feeling than the satisfaction of asserted justice, when the 
victim of their own neglect is momentarily removed, by incarceration, 
from the possibility of annoying them. The interests of the whole 
community are, however, becoming too vitally hazarded, for these 
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mistaken complacencies to receive much longer any share of the public 
sympathy. 

A comparison between these results and those presented by the 
criminal returns of neighbouring countries would be of the highest 
interest; but it would demand so many eliminations to bring the 
materials to be found under differing nomenclatures and classifications 
of crime to anything approaching a common basis, that it is impossible, 
on the present occasion, to enter upon so elaborate a task. The eri- 
minal tables of France are as yet published only up to 1846, in which 
year the number brought before the Cours d’ Assises was 6,908, being 
less by 80 than in 1827; but, on the other hand, the numbers brought 
before the tribunals of correctional police, discharging the duties of our 
quarter sessions with some of those of petty sessions, was, at the latter 
date, 207,476, being an increase of 45,330 on the number in 1827, 
giving an increase of 27 per cent. on the experience of both sets of 
tribunals*. The increase in the English commitments to assizes and 
quarter sessions during the same twenty years (after deducting the 
“assaults” brought into account in the interim) was from 17,921 to 
23,748, being one of nearly 33 per cent., or only 6 per cent. more than 
the increase in France, although the increase of population has been 
in a much greater ratio. Without the eliminations which it is impos- 
sible here to make, it would be vain to institute any comparison 
between the proportions of the accused to the population in the two 
countries. But it may be noticed that, in France as in England, there 
is always a vast proportion of petty delinquents under the ill schooling 


of the prisons; the sentences to imprisonment during 1846 being as 
follow :— 





For less than six dayS .......ccsese 7,074 or 12°6 per cent. 
For six days to one month ........ 17,864 ,, 29°8 5 
For one month to six months .... 21,060 ,, 35:1 - 
For six months to one year ........ oo 11°6 
Ror one wear di5i:..gsscasesderndovanes 20238577 ? 
For one to two yearS.......cccsecccess aia 9-1 
For two to five years.....ccceccceveene £2 74 fe 
INGE VE Vials. c.ccccsaiccicvaotaneisectes 653 
Porttve €6 fem years §....00) cc. I1o; ES ” 
For ten years and upwards .....,.. 29 

100°0 


A complete picture of the commitments in England and Wales is 
presented by Plate V., based on an average of the six years 1842-7, 
comprising periods both more and less favourable to the more, as com- 
pared with the less, instructed, and the more with the less manu- 
facturing districts. As in the case of all such maps, it gives an 
exaggerated representation; because there is not so great a distinction 
between the several districts in regard to the positive amount of each 
element actually prevailing in them, as the tints (graduated merely to 
show the excess or deficiency above or below the average) would 
suggest. Nevertheless, the advantages of such representations com- 
pletely overbalance their defects, which are really chargeable upon the 


* Compte Général de l’Administration de la Justice Criminelle en France, 
pendant l’année 1846. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, Aofit, 1848. 
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incapacity of the unpractised sight to recognise tints more finely 
graduated; and the present sketch will convey to the mind more 
rapidly and clearly than it could be telegraphed by any other means, 
that in Middlesex, for instance, there was, during this period, a relative 
excess beyond the average of 49°0 per cent. of commitments for cri- 
minal offences of whatever kind; while two western counties, con- 
taining the principal towns of the great vale of the Severn, are even in 
excess of the metropolitan, being no less than (Gloucestershire) 50°2 
and (Worcestershire) 55°3 per cent. in excess, or 52°3 and 57°4 per 
cent. worse than the county of Surrey, which, comprising so large a 
portion of the Metropolis, contains, with Middlesex, the largest part 
of the town population of the valley of the Thames. In fact, Glou- 
cestershire and Worcestershire form the central part of a region exceed- 
ing in most classes of crime, and comprising Warwickshire and 
Leicestershire to the north-east, Somersetshire to the south-west, and 
Herefordshire on the Welsh border; being, in fact,’the counties which 
contain the richest of the midland and western plains and valleys, 
with a teeming population and great stores of mineral wealth. 

From the southern part of this region, too, a dark shade, which 
we find reproduced in almost every branch of delinquency, extends 
over the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, marking 
especially those which have light domestic manufactures in the 
cottages of the poor, and attaining its darkest hue over Bucking- 
hamshire. A medium tint occupies all the counties which lie between 
the Metropolis and the English Channel. And although a darker tint 
is carried northward, along the course of mining and manufacturing 
industry, in Stafford, Salop, Cheshire, and Lancashire, yet in one only 
does there occur a darker tint than that of the medium southern 
counties between London and the Channel. This one is Cheshire, 
which stands alone in its inky blackness in every moral characteristic, 
except in regard to instruction, in which, unhappily, it bears a more 
favourable tint than nearly all that surround it. Beyond some counties 
of more favourable hue, lie the Celtic regions of the west, whether to 
the north or south of the Bristol Channel, and the Scandinavian 
regions of the north, which are seen to present the same more favour- 
_ able aspect, though widely differing in the degree of instruction which 
prevails in them. Nor does the greater concentration of the popula- 
tion in Cornwall, on the one hand, or in Durham and the West 
Riding on the other, produce any countervailing effect, which should 
induce us to attribute this result to the general dispersion of the popu- 
lation in these regions; seeing, likewise, that this is equally without 
any ameliorative effect in the more southern and eastern parts of the 
kingdom. 

With these exceptions, it will nevertheless be obvious, in the 
comparison of Plates I. and V., that there is a very extensive though 
not exact coincidence of the tints which show the relative density of 
population and excess of crime, especially in the metropolitan and 
manufacturing counties; a coincidence which will appear no less 
marked in the summary Table I. 

Between the Celtic populations on the west and the Scandinavian 
on the east, it must be confessed, on the experience of the six years 
thus brought to account, that the truly Saxon districts of the ancient 
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Mercia, East Anglia, and Essex, appear to a great disadvantage; and 
the men of Kent, Sussex, and Wessex, their next of kin, take but a 
secondary place. But a truce to ethnology. The general result, in 
other words, is, that out of the metropolis, the excess of crime is to be 
found almost wholly in the counties extending immediately to the 
north of it, from Somersetshire to Norfolk, comprised in the districts 
numbered I. and V., as those of the South Midland and Eastern 
Agricultural Counties generally, distinguishing those which have light 
domestic manufactures and in those which form the southern part of 
district VIIL., being that of the midland mining and manufacturing 
industry; viz., Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, and 
Leicestershire, with which likewise ranks the more northern detached 
county of Chester. These, with the exception of Worcestershire, are 
not among the most ignorant counties of the group, nor are they those 
most characterised by having their industry carried on in factories. 
On the contrary, they are those which comprise the older seats of 
manufacturing industry, and are extensively pervaded by trades carried 
on in little detached shops, or even in the cottages of the poor, such 
as cloth and carpet weaving, nail and lock making, cotton, silk, and 
ribbon weaving, stocking and lace making, &c. This general distri- 
bution of crimes, obtained from the results of six years’ calendars, 
appears generally to be reproduced in taking any portion of the period, 
or any class of offences. 

A comparison with the Map (II.) of the proportionate amount of real 
property in each county, will show the general converse of what might 
have been hoped and expected, in the greater prevalence of crime 
where there is most real property in proportion to the population, or, 
in other words, most available means for its elevation; and the less 
amount of it in the regions of greatest poverty. The marked excep- 
tions are in the manufacturing counties of Chester and Gloucester, 
having a large proportion of very poor and remotely located manu- 
facturers, and in which poverty and crime are in equal excess; while 
they are in equal deficiency in the counties of Lincoln and Hunting- 
don, where there is no peculiar amount of instruction, but an excess of 
real property, and only a well-organized industry and comparatively 
well-ordered estates to account for the peculiarity. 

Omitting from present consideration the northernmost manufac- 
turing counties, and even Gloucestershire and Bedfordshire, which are 
encumbered with poor dispersed manufactures, it may fairly be asked 
whether the tints of this map of the real property, as compared with 
the population of the several counties, does not rudely pourtray the 
relative progress of the ‘“‘ manufacturing system” in the production of 
food, or, in other words, of the large-farm or large-husbandry system, 
by which a given population raises a larger proportionate and not less 
positive amount of produce from the soil which it cultivates, and which 
is therefore of higher value in proportion to the gross amount of that 
population. I believe that it does; and that this fact goes far to 
explain the likewise general coincidence between the excess of crime 
and the excess of real property in proportion to the population 
which is forced upon our attention by this comparison of the maps 
numbered II. and V., and with which the darker tints of the Map 
of Ignorance ([V.) exhibit a very general agreement (it may be, 
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both as a cause and a consequence), except in the Celtic districts of 
the west. 

The practical resistance of the country or the people in these latter 
districts to any system of higher economy or better cultivation is as 
conspicuous on the map as it is on the face of the land itself; the 
regions occupied by the Celtic populations, forming a class apart, 
quite beyond all the others in the excess of their population in pro- 
portion to the assessable value of the soil which it cultivates. A 
reference again to Map V. shows that these regions are equally under 
the average in observed delinquency, and to Map IV., that they are 
equally in excess of ignorance; whence I am induced to draw the 
conclusion, to be tested by further experience, that an IGNORANT people, 
engaged in rural industry, will exhibit a less amount of crime when that 
industry is organized on the plan of the small rather than of the large 
husbandry, and, as a necessary corollary, from what has already been 
shown, that the introduction of an improved economy into the organi- 
zation of agricultural as of manufacturing labour, demands for its 
security and the general welfare a higher moral development among 
the whole population than enabled society to exist in its ruder form. 
The like reasoning applies to the agricultural districts to the north 
of the Humber, in which we see that superiority of instruction has 
no effect in augmenting the amount of crime, at the same time that, 
combined with the native energy of the Scandinavian people, of which 
it is apparently a result, it is of great effect in augmenting the general 
standard of comfort. 

It will be concluded, from the terms now employed, that, although 
looking with great solicitude to the organization of industry for the 
moral tendencies and phenomena associated with it, yet that I have 
no economical or legislative contrivance in store by which to accom- 
plish the regeneration of a people. It is quite possible for a popu- 
lation of small proprietors to be mortgaged and sordid barbarians, or, 
in other words, in much the same condition that small tenants gene- 
rally are; and we have little evidence to a high moral standard pre- 
vailing among such a people, though it forms the most pleasing dream 
of human existence to associate the simplicity of rural life with the 
refinement which, as yet, has belonged only to a much more elaborate 
form of society or a higher grade of well-being. There is much 
evidence, it is true, to the deficiency of offences against property among 
peasant proprietors, but the relative moral and physical force of the 
nations of which they form the basis, has yet to be demonstrated. 

On the other hand, I can readily conceive of a large husbandry (to 
which large properties and large capitals are essential) forming simply 
that larger and more economical organization of labour which it is 
one of the greatest triumphs of civilization to bring about, and one 
of which the greater forces might reasonably be employed to the moral 
and physical elevation of every class employed in it, instead of being a 
system under which a large part of the labouring population, in lieu of 
being permanently attached to any one place or employer (as under the 
‘“‘hinding system” of the north), are kept in the most degrading alter- 
nation between the ‘“‘union” and the farm, according to the weather, 
and paid wages or “relief” in proportion to the number in their family, 
like slaves, as they virtually are, without their employers being under 
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the responsibilities, or they under the control, of slavery. The large 
husbandry, I sincerely believe, presents the larger resources, not only 
for individual wealth but for collective power, and the advancement, 
under God’s blessing, of Christian truth, a large measure of which is 
essential to its existence, because essential to the moral coherence of 
any society based upon it. The dawn of a Christian life in the hearts 
of a greater number of men (of which some intellectual culture is 
a necessary concomitant) would save a world of thought and trouble 
to philanthropists and statesmen, by enabling society to find out its 
own wants, and remedy them, at the door of the mansion, the farm, 
the factory, and the cottage, without an appeal to Parliament or the 
Home Office, for much more than a permissive authority. And 
already the cases are many in which it is demonstrated, in both town 
and country, that the great industrial re-organization in larger masses, 
which is the characteristic of the modern civilization of Great Britain 
pre-eminently, is by no means inconsistent with a commensurate moral 
advancement. Indeed, whatever may be the social defects of the large 
capital system of manufactures, they attach with no less force to the 
large-capital system of agriculture, and no more necessarily belong to 
the one than to the other. On the other hand, although the existing 
state of statistical evidence induces me to throw out the present theory 
as that which reconciles the greater proportion of the observed pheno- 
mena, [ am bound to remind the reader that the relative progress in 
the amount of observed crime is almost universally greatest in those 
districts where its positive amount, on which I have here chiefly 
relied, is least. For this one may account in the Celtic districts of 
the west, by the increase of mining industry; but how it can be 
explained in Westmoreland and the North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire [ cannot tell, unless by some local circumstances, or the 
transitory influence of the construction of railways, with the details of 
which [ am unacquainted. 

The other two maps of “Influences” on the proportion of crime 
(III. and IV.) representing, respectively, the proportion of persons of 
independent means, and the proportion of instruction prevailing in each 
county and district, exhibit the general coincidence which has repeatedly 
been noticed in the figures which describe these two elements of our 
calculation. The most marked divergencies consist in the relative excess 
of ignorance, in Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and South Wales, and in 
the darkest tints of the absence of persons of independent means ex- 
tending through the Midland and Northern Mining and Manufacturing 
Counties generally, while the darkest tints of ignorance go with those 
of crime, from the more southern of the Midland Manufacturing 
Counties, through the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 

Counties, especially those with light domestic manufactures; Bedford- 
shire, like Monmouthshire, being peculiarly dark in both, and Staf- 
fordshire but little better. This general coincidence will frequently 
recur to our notice in an examination of the subjoined tables; and 
it will be well to observe, as an example of their use, that all four of 
the tests of moral influences now employed are seen to be on the side 
of the more instructed districts in the last column of Table I., while 
the dispersion of the population goes to the opposite side of least 
instruction, in comparing the most and the least instructed counties 
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of each district with each other, with the like inconstancy throughout ; 
while the other three tests present a general coincidence, except in the 
comparison 0 the two medium columns of the least of the most 
instructed counties with the most of the least instructed, where the 
proportion of real property (always feebler on the side of instruction 
than the proportion of persons of independent means) changes sides. 
The like four first lines of Table II. gives not only the per centages 
found in this table, but the actual numbers upon which they are based 
compared with the calculated number which should be found on the 
average of all England and Wales to the like population. In Table 
ITI. will be found the per centages for each of the eight great districts 
into which the kingdom is divided for our present purpose, and for 
the more and less instructed portions of each, with the results of a 
comparison, the general features of which have already been de- 
scribed. It will here be seen that the excess of real property in 
proportion to the population nowhere ranks itself markedly with most 
instruction, except in the districts which are pervaded by manufactures, 
where it obviously results from the more instructed among the manu- 
facturing counties, enjoying that position only through the proportion 
of manufactures in them being smaller than in the rest, and the 
figures being influenced by the general fact already pointed out, that 
the agricultural are more instructed than the manufacturing districts in 
the same latitude. ‘The tabies which give the actual numbers and the 
calculated averages for each county and district on which this table, 
again, is based, have already been printed*, together with a general 
review of the other material on which this third table is based. It is 
to that which is now subjoined, upon which Tables IV. and V. are 
constructed, and which supply the groundwork of all the later parts of 
Tables [. and II., that I would now chiefly advert. 

After this survey, it will suffice to direct attention, not merely to 
tne final columns of Table IX., but also to the abstract of them, by 
districts only, in Table V., § V, where it will be seen that, on the 
average of six years, the Metropolis was 35°5 per cent. in excess of 
commitments; the South Midland Agricultural Counties, with domestic 
manufactures, 25°9; the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties, 11°6; and the great Midland Mining and Manufacturing 
region 4°2; while, on the other hand, the Southern Maritime and 
North Midland Agricultural Counties were 3°3 and 11°2 per cent. 
under the average respectively; and the Northern Scandinavian and 
Western Celtic Agricultural and Mining Counties, 46 4 and 50:2 
per cent. under the average respectively, though at the opposite 
extremes in regard to instruction. It is only two of the smallest 
districts, either, which show any mentionable balance in favour of the 
more as compared with the less instructed counties; and amidst the 
general results depicted in Tables I. and II., the only fair inference to 
be drawn from the aspect of the figures in the four top and in the 
bottom line, without further analysis and explanation would be, that 
instruction tends rather to foster than deter from crime, and that 
dispersion alone carries with it any marked deficiency of commit- 
ments. 


* Journal of the Statistical Society of London, vol. x., p. 222, et seq. 
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Dividing the term of six years, upon which our general view of 
the distribution of crime is based, into two equal periods of three 
years each, we find not only the dissimilarity in its distribution at 
these several periods, already noticed, but a material difference in the. 
general result as tried by the test of instruction. In the former period, 
upon which our first calculations were based, the balance was 9°1 per 
cent, in favour of the more as compared with the less instructed 
districts; in the latter 12°1 against them; while the balance against the 
more instructed, as compared with the less instructed counties of the 
several districts, i is increased from 6°5 to 23:2 per cent., a greater dis- 
persion of the population being the peculiar concomitant of these 
favourable balances, which show themselves on the same side and with 
the same accompaniment in every comparison between the most 
instructed counties of the most instructed districts, and any other of 
the four great divisions used in Table I.; and nowhere else, except in 

comparison of the least and most instructed counties of the least 
instructed districts, where the balance of dispersion is wanting to 
offer an explanation of it. In every other combination the excess of 
criminality is on the side of the greater ignorance, and especially in 
the comparison of the “means,” instead of the “extremes,” or the 
most of the least instructed with the least of the most instructed 
counties; as though we escaped, by this comparison, the influences of 
a superior police dealing with the congregation of larcenous offenders 
in the richer towns, which are found in the most instructed counties of 
the most instructed districts, and are the chief resort of professional 
vagrancy and of characters already damaged by petty delinquency. 

In Table V., § IL, 10, as elsewhere, it will be seen that it is the 
Celtic districts of the west which are especially operative in reducing 
the proportion of delinquency associated with the greater ignorance; 
and the Metropolitan, in augmenting that which is associated with a 
greater amount of instruction. ‘The great Midland Mining and Manu- 
facturing Districts and the North Midland Agricultural Counties 
nearest to them, though in excess of ignorance, are, however, under 
the average of criminal commitments in 1845-6-7, and the Southern 
Agricultural and Maritime Counties exhibit the reverse, while the 
equal excess of ignorance and criminality in the South Midland 
Counties, and deficiency of both in the Northern Agricultural and 
Mining Counties, are as conspicuous as ever. The peculiar excess Ii 
Westmoreland (‘Table IX.) most probably results from a moving 
column of railway labourers, as perhaps does that in Cambridge and 
Huntingdon. No doubt will arise as to the validity of these results, 
which bear superficially such feeble evidence in favour of instruction, 
as measured by its vulgarest test; for they are based on a sufficient 
number of observations; and our first inquiry, therefore, js necessarily 
whether, if they are influenced by the saperior police of the richer 
towns, acting upon the vagrant and delinquent offcasts of other places, 
making them their especial resort (as is presumable from the case of 
the Metropolis itself), this fact may not be demonstrated by an excess 
of petty delinquency observable in such localities, where the police will 
take cognizance of matters which, in remoter places, might altogether 
escape judicial investigation. 

Table X. will answer this question by exhibiting the residuary 
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crime for each county and district, after the elimination of the more 
numerous but more petty offences, classed as simple larceny, assaults 
of all kinds, breach of the peace, and pound breach, for which no fewer 
than 12,912 commitments out of 20,698, were made on the average of 
the three years 1845-6-7, a proportion approaching to two- thirds, but 
not so great as in the oe preceding years, when it was 9,347 out of 
23,280. 

In comparing the “extremes,” or the most instructed counties of 
the most instructed districts, with the least of the least instructed, we 
find the former placed at a still further disadvantage, no less than 
34°5 per cent. upon the general body of offences, comprising all the 
most serious; while, in comparing the “means” again, there is a 
similar excess on the side of most instruction, which is preserved in 
the comparison with the least instructed counties of the most instructed 
districts with the least of the least instructed, but lost in every other, 
with a general result of 30°4 per cent. against all the more instructed 
counties of the several districts, and of 20° 6 per cent. against all the 
more instructed districts as compared with the rest. 

It is the Metropolis, again, which is predominant in producing this 
aggravated result; for while the two metropolitan counties present an 
increase of 14°2 per cent. in the three years in the total number of 
commitments, they show one of no less than 20 per cent. on the 
general body of commitments, after the elimination of the numerous 
petty offences above described, and place the criminality of the Metro- 
polis, regarded in this light, no less than 90 per cent. above the 
average of the kingdom at large; the only other portion which its ex- 
cess permits to range above the average being the counties of Essex, 
Hertford, Bedford, and Bucks, which immediately encircle it on the 
north, and in the three latter of which light domestic manufactures 
prevail among the cottages of the agricultural poor; Herefordshire 
also appearing to peculiar disadvantage. The actual decrease in every 
district, except the Metropolitan, is, however, more marked than in 
the statement of the total commitments; so that the total decrease is 
greater upon the one-third which comprises all the graver offences 
(— 16-7) than upon the two-thirds composed of the lighter (—13°2); 
the peculiar exceptions of excess being Dorsetshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Cornwall, and Cumberland. (Table V., §.1V., 4; Table X.) This 
obvious culnnnation of crime in the Metropolis, and probably in other 
towns approaching it in character, in the most instructed parts of the 
kingdom, in a period like that under consideration, when it is under- 
going a general decline in the kingdom at large, is well worthy of 
further investigation; seeming to indicate the progress of that wave 
of demoralization which appears to be heaved up frem the worst 
regulated parts of the kinedom generally, at every new disturbance 
of the national industry. The general features of this abstract agree, 
it will be seen, with those of the abstract of all the commitments, 
excepting only that the excess of “residuary” crime in the Metropolis 
appears relatively to lower the proportion in the agricultural much 
more than in the manufacturing districts. Hence it is obvious that 
the excess of commitments in the localities of the highest instruction, 
or in the more populous places generally, does not accrue from the 
excess of cases of some lower class brought up by the superior police 
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of the richer towns, but is exhibited in the sum of offences generally, 
which are therefore in general excess in such localities. 

The quality of the ‘‘residuary” crime, which we have been re- 
garding separately, is not our present consideration. The more heinous 
offences included in it are so completely outnumbered by others of a 
lighter character, that the distribution of the whole merely proves the 
simple negative against the effects of superior police in swelling the 
numbers committed for the most numerous classes of minor offences. 
A subsequent analysis will show that the excess of the most heinous 
is invariably in the most ignorant districts; and we yet have to seek 
some evidence to prove whether the positive excess of commitments 
generally, in 1845-6-7, in the more instructed localities, do not accrue 
in great part from the excess of ignorance by which they are sur- 
rounded. The relative excess of the totally ignorant among the 
criminals, compared with the proportion signing the marriage re~ 
gister with marks, which is observed in such localities, bears some 
testimony to the truth of this surmise; which compels us to look 
with bated reliance at comparative statistics of crime and instruc- 
tion in localities differing widely in industrial and social organi- 
zation (Table V.,§ I. 4; § If. 11). In fact, our previous analysis of 
the education of criminals shows that the reading and writing 
test, which is alone universally available, is much too low to be a 
faithful index to the relative extent of education, though pointing 
in the right direction; and here we find that the culminating place of 
crime is, in all probability, not its birth-place; for such appears to me 
to be the only satisfactory explanation of the discrepancies which are 
so obvious in Table I.; and if this be a general law, the gross results 
of the criminal calendars afford an index to the relative moral character 
of the population in each district, which is so imperfect as to be almost 
valueless, until the town influences have been eliminated. 

But what statistical ground is there, it may be asked, for presuming 
the existence of such a set of influences, distinct from those associated 
with the tests of instruction, &c., already brought to account? This 
ground will readily be found by a reference to Table I., in which it 
will be seen that, while every decisive evidence of the greater dis- 
persion of the population draws with it a marked balance of favourable 
evidence to the moral character of that population, from those portions 
of the criminal calendars in which vagrant delinquency appears to be 
attracted by the hope of plunder, or of sharing in mistaken bounty, to 
the richer localities of higher instruction; yet those sections of the 
criminal calendars which contain the offences least liable to influence 
by such migration of the weak or the depraved, and every other moral 
evidence to the character of the fixed population here brought to 
account, give a balance no less marked in favour of every locality 
possessed of superior instruction (generally allied with a greater 
number of persons of independent means), whatever the amount of con- 
centration or dispersion in the population at large. Thus, regarding 
the gross results of the criminal calendars, it will be seen that where, 
as in comparing the least and most instructed counties of the least 
instructed districts, there is no great preponderance of dispersion on 
either side; there the excess in the criminal calendars is much less, 
though still against the most instructed counties, through town in- 
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Jiuences, as a glance at the names of the counties will at once suggest. 

On the other hand, when the preponderance of the other indices to 
moral influences is smallest, there the disturbance occurs, not im the 
testimony afforded by the gross results of the criminal calendars, but 
in the other indices to moral results of which are therefore demonstrated 
to have a more sensitive relationship with these influences than the 
evidence supplied by the gross results of the criminal calendars. The 
disturbance which does occur, and which is a valuable exception, 
proving the rule, arises from the excess of bastardy in a few of the 
northernmost, and of pauperism in a few of the southernmost counties, 
in spite of a relative superiority of instruction, and resulting, I believe, 
from rudeness of domestic education in the former, and a shattered 
industrial organization, through past poor-law maladministration, in 
the latter. 

Obviously, therefore, there are influences at work to assemble the 
demoralized in the places of denser population in a relative proportion 
greater than to breed an eacess of demoralization; since to the relative 
moral superiority of the less populous places there is no other statistical 
evidence whatever, but universally the contrary. Men do not acquire 
moral streneth without the blessing of influences which they are just 
as likely to experience in towns as in villages; and this view of the 
subject should give us some reassurance, that though the present 
increase in our numbers may chiefly be in more compact masses than 
at any former period of our civilization, yet that fit provision of 
sanatory police and Christian education may render the inhabitants 
of the modern hives (with the superior means which their combined 
labour commands) no less vigorous in body and mind than their 
village ancestors, and certainly not less moral. 

Thus, not only is the difference in the amount of education, worthy 
of the name, which prevails in different districts, much greater than 
that in the extension of instruction, indicated by the marriage registers ; 
but the amount of crime which properly belongs to the more in- 
structed, in so far as they are identical with the more populous loca- 
lities, is much Jess than that indicated by the gross results of the 
criminal returns, and to an extent which is plainly, though but 
imperfectly, shown by the difference in dispersion between the crimes, 
which are those chiefly of the fixed population, and those which are 
more affected by the migratory habits of the dishonest. 

This, alone, is sufficient to prove how false would be any inference 
against the education which is commonly associated with instruction, 
on the testimony only of the country-fed criminal calendars of the 
towns of wealth and genteel residence; the resort of vagrancy and the 
aim of depredation from every part of the empire, and not less from 
the remotest parts of Ireland than of Britain. 

An improvement in our statistical tests would thus tell much in 
favour of the more instructed localities; but, in the mean time, it must 
be confessed that the rough general result of the experience of the criminal 
tribunals during the years 1845-6-7, being years less favourable to the 
criminal calendars of the more instructed districts than those of the 
three preceding years, on which our former calculations were based, 
is decidedly against the more instructed districts, unless, in our use of 
Table I., we throw out of present consideration the column of “the 
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most instructed counties of the most instructed districts,” for the sake 
of escaping the influence of the Metropolis, which universally pervades 
‘it, and regard the column which represents the ‘least instructed 
counties of the most instructed districts” as the standard of higher 
instruction, by which to obtain the fairest comparison with the 
columns which represent the two lower sections into which the re- 
mainder of the kingdom is thrown. This is attended, it will be seen, 
with a complete reversal of the balance, which is then in favour 
of instruction; but, in both cases, it is accompanied by a relatively 
greater dispersion of the population, the effect of which we have just 
shown to be great, and we know not precisely how great, in reducing 
the numbers locally detected in overt offences against the laws. 

Omitting, then, the column of the “ most instructed counties of the 
most instructed districts,” every comparison of the other three columns 
of Table I., even on the gross results of the criminal calendars, is 
markedly in favour always of the localities of superior instruction, 
except in the comparison of the less and more instructed counties of the 
least instructed districts, in which there is a balance on the opposite 
side, arising, partly, out of the like town influences, which are yet 
more markedly felt where the Metropolis is included, and partly from 
their comprising a considerable non-manufacturing population of rela- 
tively higher instruction, together with a large scattered manufac- 
turing population of the lowest character. On the other hand, 
although the gross sum of the commitments in this case, and in every 
comparison of the column of highest instruction with the others yields 
a balance, hike that in the present comparison, against the higher 
instruction, yet it will be seen that this does not prevail throughout 
every class of commitments, but only in the offences against property 
without violence (forming, it is true, no less than four-fifths of the 
whole number), and in the “‘ assaults,” including those on police-officers 
in the execution of their duty, which comprise nearly one-fourth of the 
remainder. ‘The more serious offences against the person, offences 
against property committed with violence, and malicious offences 
against property, are all in excess in the more ignorant districts 
throughout, whether of more or less density of population, except 
only where the Metropolis turns the balance in the fourth and sixth 
Sompariagn. of the more serious offences against the person. 

Asa whole, however, in spite of the town influences” tending to 
the avgregation of crime in some of the most instructed localities, it 
will thus be seen that the eacess of the more heinous and brutat, and 
those which are least affected by migration of the depraved, is alway ys On 
ihe side of the greater ignorance, and that it is the positive amount, 
quite as much as the proportionate excess of the minor classes of 
offences, which throws so marked a balance of the gross commitments 
to the opposite side. The excess of the worst crimes is, therefore, 
with the more dispersed as well as the more ignorant populations; 
and an analogous result is found in France as well as in England, in 
the proportion of absolute ignorance being always greater among those 
arraigned for offences against the person “than among those arraigned 
for offences against property. So, also, under the head of forgery “and 
offences against the currency, every comparison is in favour of superior 
instruction, except where the metropolis comes into the account. 
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On the side of the greater instruction will also be found every 
favourable balance regarding riot, breach of the peace, and pound 
breach, except where one is thrown over to the opposite side by the 
like influence in the sixth comparison; and the same is seen concerning 
offences against the game laws, except where the most instructed part 
of each several district overbears the least instructed in this branch of 
criminality, as though it were under the temptation of convenient 
town markets for its produce; a like partial preponderance of town 
influences appearing opposite to miscellaneous offences, though the 
final balance in this, as in all the other cases above mentioned, is in 
favour of the regions of greater instruction. It is needless here to 
quote all the figures which show the results of these comparisons, 
because they are far more intelligible in the places which they occupy 
in Table I., where they bear irrefragable evidence to the preponderance 
of the more heinous and less migratory forms of offence in the more 
ignorant districts, and give fair ground to the presumption, therefore, 
that much of that which graduates and culminates in the more 
instructed town localities is derived from the same source; and that 
the superior education with which superior instruction is generally 
associated in this country is warring against them in both, and 
with no mean success, when all the town influences combined can 
bring geographically to the side of the greater instruction, in the 
kingdom at large, a positive excess only of the offences of compa- 
ratively minor character. 

This general result is exhibited with greatest completeness and 
consistency in that re-classification of the commitments under three 
principal heads, which it has been my final aim throughout to bring 
distinctly before the reader*. In the gravest class, that of “serious 
offences against the person and malicious offences against property,” 
it will be seen that the balance in 1845-6-7 is 12°4 per cent. on the 
side of the most instructed, as compared with the least instructed dis- 
tricts, and 11°8 on the side of the most as compared with the least 
instructed counties of each district; and of 15:8 on the side of the 
most instructed counties of the most instructed districts, as compared 
with the least of the least instructed; every comparison of these 
various sections giving the balance on the same side, except where the 
influence of the Metropolis throws it, in one case, in favour of the 
least instructed counties of the most instructed districts, as compared 
with the most instructed of the same. Regarding only the three 
comparisons into which the metropolis does not enter, it will be seen 
that the balance on the side of the greater instruction is in nearly 
exact proportion to its excess, and that of the persons of independent 
means, whatever the proportion of real property or the dispersion of 
the population, and that the like gradation of diminishing difference 
in instruction is seen in the other three comparisons, in which the 
influence of the Metropolis finally turns the balance in one instance ; 
and this result even does not appear from the experience of the three 
preceding years. In fact they here present the like balance on the 
opposite side, in their universally stronger testimony against the remoter 
and more ignorant districts during “bad times;” the balance against 


* See General Results as depicted at base of Table I., and in Maps VI. 
and VII. 
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the least instructed as compared with the most instructed districts 
being 26°3 per cent., and against the least as compared with the most 
instructed counties of the several districts 19°0 per cent.; with the 
result, upon the average of the whole six years, which represents 
perhaps a normal condition of things, of 19°9 per cent. in the former, 
and 15°6 per cent. in the latter, against the localities of least instruc- 
tion. A comparison of the lines which describe the dispersion of the 
population, the extent of ignorance, and the prevalence of those more 
heinous crimes through each of the columns of Table I., will show 
throughout the effect of both sets of influences upon the result now 
under consideration, in which, however, the latter predominates, almost 
as completely as the former does in the general mass of offences against 
property. 

A glance at this testimony conveys to the mind results which may 
have been surmised, but cannot before have been demonstrated. It 
proves the influence antagonist to crime arising from the education 
generally associated with instruction, even measured by its lowest 
tests, in this country. On the other hand, it shows a contrary, though 
not predominant, tendency to excess of crime with the closer agere- 
gation of the people. Is the effect of aggregation, then, as here 
exhibited, like that of education, one pervading the mass of society, 
and operating through its whole moral frame; or is it merely the 
result of a migration of the depraved towards concealment and in- 
dulgence amidst the crowds of cities? Probably it is a complex 
result, which improved criminal records will alone enable us to 
analyse. But if the aggregation in cities were productive of even the 
greater part of these effects, through a general depravation, it should 
show itselfin the guality as well as in the quantity of the commit- 
ments, while, on the contrary, the intensity of this effect increases on 
approaching, not the graver but the medium or lighter forms of 
offence, which are obviously more affected by the migration of the 
delinquent than the crimes of darker dye. Migration having an 
obviously great influence in the one case, it is but reasonable to 
recognise its effect to a smaller extent (and the whole effect is smaller) 
in the other; the rather, since we see that, after eliminating the 
districts most influenced by towns, mere remoteness has no all-per- 
vading influence in reducing the proportion of commitments, 

For the. reasons already stated, the malicious offences against 
property have been included with the graver offences against the 
person; but they are not so numerous a class as to have any over- 
powering influence on the general results, being only 164 to 842, 
making a total of 1,006, which represents thrice that number of 
observations, being an average of the commitments of the three years 
1845-6-7, which, in Tables IX. and V., are compared with the 
average in the three preceding years, 1842-3-4, amounting to 1,217. 
Between the two periods, therefore, there has been a decline, in the 
three years, of 17°3 per cent., pervading, more or less, every part of 
the kingdom, except the Metropolitan Counties, in which there has 
been a positive increase of 6°4 per cent. The general coincidence of 
the results in the two periods, after the requisite allowance for the 
influence of the ‘‘ times,” will show that our map (VI.), based upon 
the experience of the whole six years, must convey a very fair repre- 
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sentation of the present tendency to these graver forms of offence in 
the several localities. 

In every district and sub-district, the balance in the whole six 
years is seen to be universally favourable to the superior instruction, 
except under the town influences of the Metropolitan Counties, in- 
cluding Kent under this denomination, for the moment. The darkest 
recion “of all, as in most other respects, is that of the South Midland 
Acricultural Counties, with domestic manufactures, and next to them 
the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties generally. In this 
map will be seen the general prevalence of a dark shade of crime as of 
ignorance over the intensely Saxon population extending from Dorset- 

shire to Norfolk, although, in several counties the hue is relieved, as 
in Berks, where there is a great excess of resident persons of inde- 
pendent means, and in Huntingdonshire, where there is a great excess 
of real property in proportion to the population. The oreat Midland 
and Northern Mining and Manufacturing Counties are but little in 
excess of this class of crime; thanks chiefly to the favourable influence 
of the West Riding, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire; for while 
Lancashire and Warwickshire are near the average, all the rest are in 
excess, being the counties of Cheshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, 
Leicestershire, and Gloucestershire, the social position and character 
of a part of whose population, connected with dispersed manufactures, 
has called repeatedly for remark. The greatest exception to the coin- 
cidence of ignorance with crime of this darker dye is presented by 
the Western and Celtic Agricultural and Mining Counties, with the 
exception of South Wales; though above these, as a whole, stand the 
North Midland and North-Eastern Agricultural Counties, together 
with the Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties, amidst which 
is projected a darker “tint wherever manufacturing industry, accom- 
panied by greater ignorance, prevails. None of the more instructed 
districts, indeed not even the Metropolitan, are above the average 
in this class of commitments, in which the whole excess lies in the 
South Midland and Eastern Agricultural, with the few manufacturing 
counties above mentioned. 

Regarding the serious offences against the person, and the malicious 

offences against property separately, as set forth in Tables II., VI., 
and VIL., (§ III, 8,) we find that while the Western Celtic Counties 
preserve throughout their relative superiority, the great excess of 
criminality in the Eastern and Southern Agricultural Counties arises 
from malicious offences against property, running into marked excess 
wherever ignorance is the greatest. Turning from these to the 
Northern Agricultural Mining and Manufacturing Counties, where 
the proportion of such offences is altogether markedly beneath the 
average, we find them in comparative excess in the most instructed 
counties. This seeming centradiction is at once reconciled by sup- 
posing such offences to be connected, as J fear they are, with defective 
organization, instruction, and good feeling among the lowest classes 
of unskilled labourers, whether of the workshops of the north or the 
fields of the south. 

It is true that the gross number of such offences in the whole six 
years is small, amounting only to 1,371, and therefore that the averages 
of the individual counties for three years will be liable to considerable 
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disturbance, which may be called “accidental;” yet it will nevertheless 
be perceived, in perfect agreement with this view, that the relative 
excess northward invariably occurs where there is a prevalence of the 
lowest forms of dispersed manufacturing industry, as in Cheshire, 
Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and Leicestershire ; while there i is, on 
the other hand, a marked decrease of the proportion, not only in the 
purely agricultural counties of the north, but also wherever the ope- 
ratives are directly associated with a large fixed capital of the 
employer in the manufacturing districts, as in Lancashire, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, a result which 
must be indicative of a remarkable social progress, to the minds of 
those who can remember the Luddite disturbances of the early part 
of the present century, for it is hence obvious that it ig not the factory 
districts but the manufacturing districts of less concentrated industry, 
in which there is now the most of the uneasiness which leads to such 
disorders, though not to the extent observed in the agricultural dis- 
tricts which were most demoralized under the old system of poor-law 
management, and have not yet recovered from the social obliquities 
which it entailed. 

The general result, it will be seen in Table I. is, that the malicious 
offences ‘against property are IM excess throughout, in nearly exact 
ratio to the combined i ignorance and concentration of the people in the 
four great territorial divisions there adopted, and that nearly the same 
result would appear in regard to the more serious offences against the 
person, but for the influence of the Metropolis. Still there is a final 
balance of 3:1 per cent. in favour of the most as compared with the 
least instructed districts, and of 6°2 in favour of the most as compared 
with the least instructed counties of the several districts, even in this 
latter class of offences, on the experience of the three years least 
favourable to the town populations, and of 62:1 and 41:1 per cent. 
respectively, in the former class. The decline in malicious offences 
against property, in the three years from 1842-3-4 to 1845-6-7, was 
no less than 85°7 per cent., observed throughout every district except 
the Metropolitan and the Northern Agricultural and Mining, where 
there was an increase. The decline in the more serious offences 
against the person, in the same lapse of time, was 12°4 per cent., and 
it is observable in every district except the Metropolitan, though not 
in equal degree; the most remarkable decline being in the ‘South 
Midland Agricultural Counties, with domestic manufactures (31°8 per 
cent.), and ‘the North Midland Agricultural Counties (26°1 per cent.). 
Including the “assaults,” which exceed in number every other form 
of offence against the person, the decline in the total of offences 
against the person has been only 10°38 3 per cent., owing to the excessive 
increase of no less than 15°3 per cent. in the Metropolitan Counties. 
Amidst the general decline, there are a few cases of very peculiar 
excess, probably resulting from the presence of a moving column of 
railway labourers, as in Westmoreland and Dorset. Including the 
assaul’s, the influence of the Metropolis causes an unfavourable balance 
of 25°3 per cent. of offences against the person to the side of the 
districts of most instruction, and of 23°2 per cent. to that of the 
counties of most instruction in the several districts. 

It will be seen that the groups of facts (always, however, thrice 
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the number which appear in the tables, because representing an 
average of three years) are not, in the subordinate class of ‘‘ malicious 
offences against property,” and in some others which hereafter occur, 
of such magnitude in the several counties, and principally the smaller, 
as to elevate the results in such smaller divisions, from an occasional 
appearance of excess which may be accidental: but they have been 
calculated throughout, not only for the sake of uniformity, but also 
for the sake of being recombined in districts, sub-districts, and other 
groups, sufficient to supply a basis, which, though varying, will always 
suffice to give credit to any law which the facts may shadow forth, 
though they will not exactly define its limits. It did not appear 
necessary to pursue the treble calculation for each average of three 
years, and for that of the whole six, in each subordinate class of com- 
mitments, after having given it for the great classes; but only to run 
forward with the latest portion of the evidence over the whole field, for 
the sake of detecting any minor laws of coincidence, and gathering 
material for hypotheses hereafter to be solved by further investigation 
in the direction which its nature should indicate. Wherever the 
lower ground of the smaller counties is not safe, the reader, seeing the 
actual numbers as well as the calculated, will refrain from descending 
to it, or throwing the whole numbers of the actual commitments for 
the two periods together, will obtain the calculated number for the 
former with the aid of the tables subjoined, and thus deduce a per 
centage upon the experience of all six years combined. I have added 
Map VLI., however, which represents the commitments for the more 
serious offences against the person and malicious offences against 
property during only three years, 1845-7, to compare with Map VI*., 
which represents the same for the whole six years, 1842-7, and thus 
to show, after due allowance for the actual differences made by the 
change of “times,” upon how small a basis of observation the 
general distribution of moral phenomena may be safely presumed. 

The commitments for offences against property, on the other hand, 
are so numerous and form so preponderating a mass of the whole of 
the commitments, at the same time that they present a basis of an 
extent more than sufficient to overpower any accidental influences in 
the results, that it is unnecessary to give any map of them, for 1842-7, 
in addition to that (Plate V.) of the commitments generally, with the 
shading of which it would wholly agree. I have, therefore, given one 
of the three later years only, representing the period most favourable 
to the ruder districts, and the small extent to which it differs from 
the preceding, in spite of the diminution of its basis, and the entire 
change of time, will afford every further evidence that could be 
desired of the sufficiency of the facts upon which the present reasoning 
is based, and the slowness to change in the laws of moral coin- 
cidence which we are investigating. The accompanying table of 
the offences against property in the three periods, 1842-4, 1845-7, 
and 1842-7, will yet further illustrate this point. 
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A glance at the map of the Offences against Property, excepting 
only the “malicious” (Plate VII.), suffices to show the universal 
superiority of the instructed north, except where the lower forms of 
dispersed manufacturing industry most prevail; and likewise of the 
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uninstructed west, where the whole Celtic population claims again a 
yet more favourable shade. Nearly the same general darkness extends 
from south-west to north-east, across the southern part of the island 
(with its deepest tints on Buckinghamshire and Middlesex), that is 
observable in the preceding map (VI*.); Gloucestershire also shares it 
with Worcestershire in the west; and these two counties, in the 
general map of commitments, stand isolated in their excess, as 
Cheshire does more to the north, though the latter ranks higher in 
instruction. Hampshire stands peculiarly high in this class of offences, 
owing, undoubtedly, to the low population about its arsenals, on the 
one hand, and its forests on the other. The decrease in this class of 
crime in the three years has been 10°5 per cent. Indeed, the decrease 
approaches or exceeds twice this amount in every district but the 
Celtic and the Southern Maritime Counties, where it is, nevertheless, 
observable; and in the Metropolitan Counties, where, on the contrary, 
there is a positive increase of 16°2 per cent. The decrease is most 
marked in the Northern and North Midland Agricultural Counties, 
perhaps because nearest connected with the great seats of trade, which 
show a nearly equal decrease. Excepting the metropolis, the only 
districts exceedingly above the average in this as in the preceding 
class of crime, are the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties, especially those with the light domestic manufactures, which 
are equal to or exceed the Celtic in ignorance. But wherever the 
Metropolis is brought into account the general result is a favourable 
balance on the side of ignorance. No fewer than 18,217 commitments 
being included under the present head, out of a total of 20,698 com- 
mitments, being the average of the years 1845-6-7, the distribution of 
this large class is virtually identical with the distribution of the whole; 
and the extension of our view to the commitments of this class for the 
whole six years, as brought into the several districts and sub-districts 
in Table V., § LV. 2, offers no variation worthy of the least notice. 
Even comparing the commitments for 1842-3-4 with those of the 
three subsequent years, here brought to account, we shall find only 
the steady enunciation of that which has already been pointed out, 
viz., the relatively lower condition of the manufacturing and the 
contiguous districts in the worse “times” of the former years, and the 
relatively better condition of the Metropolitan Counties during that 
period, which permitted a final balance of 7°4 per cent. in favour of 
the more as compared with the less instructed districts, though there 
was one of 10°7 against the more as compared with the less instructed 
counties of the several districts. Indeed, throughout the lines which 
describe this class of offences in Table I., § IV. 2, there will be 
observed this same peculiar excess of commitments in the more as 
compared with the less instructed counties of the same districts, owing 
to the towninfluences; while in comparing the least instructed counties 
of the least with the least of the most instructed districts, we find but 
a small balance, drawn over by the combined influences of dispersion 
and education, to the side of most instruction. In the next comparison 
of the most instructed counties of the most instructed districts with 
the most of the least, the effect is nearly the same, although. the 
influence of excessive dispersion changes sides. 

Distinguishing among the different classes of offences against pro- 
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perty, we see that all the excess above the average of those committed 
with violence belongs to the least instructed districts, especially the 
South Midland Agricultural Counties, with domestic manufactures, 
pervading all of them, except the Celtic, which are altogether much 
below the average, with Wales much lower than Cornwall, a result 
the more remarkable because triumphing over a positive increase of 
20 per cent., arising from South Wales and Monmouthshire, in the 
the course of the three years 1845-6-7, during which the gencral 
decline pervading every other region has been no less than 28°7 per 
cent.; rising in the Midland Mining and Manufacturing District to 
38:6, ‘and in those contiguous to it ‘to 35 and 33-2 per ‘cent. respec- 
tively. The balance is here (Table I., § III. 4) invariably on the side 
of most instruction, whatever the concentration or dispersion of the 
population, and though Cumberland exhibits an excessive increase, it 
is evidently the result of temporary circumstances, as of railway work. 
The Agricultural Counties, with domestic manufactures, immediately 
to the north of London, are no less than 55°5 per ‘cent. above the 
average in this class of crime; and next to them their neighbour 
counties of the Eastern and South Midland Agricultural Districts 
(12°8), to which succeed the Northern and Midland Manufacturing 
and Mining Districts (8°4), Worcestershire and Warwickshire being 
pre-eminently the worst, Derbyshire and Staffordshire much under 
the average of commitments, and Nottinghamshire likewise decidedly 
under it. 

From the much greater fluctuation in this class of offences with 
the state of the national industry, and from its distribution, it is equally 
obvious that we have in it the form in which the rude as well as 
unprincipled seek to relieve their necessities, and perhaps first make 
their entry into a career of depredation which is continued on a more 
central scene, when the want of employment which gave occasion to 
the first crime has long ceased. The inferior rate of increase in mere 
larceny indicates that many of those guilty of greater violence have 
not graduated through that inferior form of delinquency. | It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that the great access to the ranks of desperate crime 
takes place at the periods of disordered trade; and that the remarkable 
comparative deficiency in the later years of crimes against property, 
committed with violence, arises from the diversion of those who 
would otherwise have been guilty, to some career of useful mdustry, 
to which it may be that few return who have once committed them- 
selves, with companions, to the paths of violence. 

It is singular to observe the general coincidence in the propor- 
tionate decline: and in the distribution of that decline, which occurs 
in the commitments for offences against property with violence, the 
malicious offences against property, and the offences against. the 
currency, a coincidence which affords strong evidence to a common 
cause of temporary action impelling to ‘channels of delinquency 
seemingly so diverse, and at the same time to the sufficiency of even 
our narrowest bases of facts, such as are here involved, to shadow 
forth a general law. In the Metropolis, only, was there any positive 
increase in these classes of offences, while they were so largely de- 
clining in the kingdom generally, and, above all, in the centres of 
manufacturing industry and the regions contiguous to them. The 
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want of agreement observed in the case of the Northern Mining and 
Manufacturing District, under the head of malicious offences against 
property, arises only from Northumberland, and appears to be con- 
nected with the last great collier strike. An observed decline of 
no less than one-third in these three important classes of offences 
in no more than three years, offers very strong suggestions as to at 
least one proximate cause of the rapid increase. of crime. It is 
obviously that fluctuation of employment to which frequent allusion 
has been made, under an industrial organization, which, though of 
much higher economical power, is of weaker social influence than the 
simpler and ruder industry of primitive regions of small cultivators, 
such as those of the hill counties of Wales and the north of England. 
These have their fluctuations of seasons and prices, entailing a pri- 
vation spread over the whole of the community, perhaps greater than 
the aggregate loss in “ bad times” in more highly organized industry; 
but the social relations are more equal and permanent, though the 
general condition of life is much lower, and the fluctuations in the 
progress of crime and its positive amount are much less. It is here, 
I think, that we attain to another statistical evidence of the want of 
a higher moral vigour to meet the exigencies of the higher industrial 
organization, in itself an undoubted benefit, which it has been the 
passion of the last half-century to develope. 

Out of the average of 18,217 commitments for offences against 
property, no less than 16,245 are for the offences against property with- 
out violence, the balance of which, under the operation of town in- 
fluences, is invariably against the more educated localities, in Table L., 
except in the second and third comparison, where the dispersion of 
the population is also largely in favour of them, and may claim the 
result which, even here, is least favourably declared where the indices 
to favourable influences are the strongest. The balance is 13°7 per 
cent. against the most instructed as compared with the least instructed 
districts, and precisely double that amount, or 27°0 per cent., against 
the most as compared with the least instructed counties of the several 
districts; the greater excess against the more instructed localities in 
the latter case pervading each of the two subordinate classes under 
this head, and especially the class of simple larceny. It is obvious, 
therefore, from this pertinacious declaration of the lesser crime against 
such localities, that, at the source of their better influences, there is 
also one (it is reasonable to suppose not of active corruption, but) of 
active attraction for the more petty delinquents of the surrounding 
districts. Explanations of this result are easily found in the indiscreet 
administration of private alms in addition to the temptations which 
are otherwise offered by the places of wealthiest residence, and of the 
operation of which in changing the geographical distribution of offenders, 
irrespective of the real moral character of the several localities, other 
evidence will hereafter appear. An indirect one, indeed, is here 
supplied by the absence of recoil in the numbers committed for 
larceny from the person, almost peculiarly a town offence, contem- 
poraneously with a general decline in larceny, as may be observed in 
the table of commitments for each class of offences, which has already 
been given for six years, with which that of the eight preceding agrees. 
It is in the Metropolis that this class chiefly flourishes, and the 
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Metropolitan Counties appear thus to collect and retain to the end 
of their career the most adept of the vagrants gradually assembled, 
the more favoured localities in the provinces. | 

The distribution of the decline during three years in the commit- 
ments for offences against property without violence, though the 
extent is less (only 7:9 per cent.), is seen to agree in the main with 
that of the decline in the three other classes, which has just been des- | 
cribed. The positive increase of 18°5 per cent. in the metropolis is 
more than counterbalanced by an excessive decrease of from 15 to 20 
per cent. in the Mining and Manufacturing Districts, equalled by that 
in the Northern Agricultural and Mining Districts, when the simple 
Jarcenies are eliminated, and in the counties immediately to the 
north of London, with a peculiar decline of 24°9 per cent. in the North 
Midland and North-Eastern Agricultural Counties, as though they, 
in a worse time, had equally felt the want of demand for labour, with 
less powers of repression from evil courses ; to the aggregate of detected 
indulgence of which a very unfrequent vagrancy from the manufac- 
turing districts even might have contributed, though, generally, the 
tide will be setting in the opposite direction. Taking the simple 
larcenies separately, the distribution of the decline varies in no men- 
tionable degree, for they form 11,606 out of the 16,245, which is the 
average yearly number of commitments for all offences against pro- 
perty without violence ; but the increase in the Metropolitan Counties 
is seen to be not one-third what it is on the remainder of the commit- 
ments under this head (9°7 to 33°2), which is under the especial 
influence of larceny from the person and larceny by servants; and it 
will be gathered from the table of classified commitments for each 
of the last six years, that these, with ‘“‘misdemeanours with intent to 
steal,” are the only heads under which any mentionable increase arises. 
Thus it is obvious that the more serious forms of larceny, as approach- 
ing the higher walks of crime, are more cosmopolitan than the lower, 
and hence the balance of the general body of the graver, equally with 
the lighter, offences against property in the more instructed localities, 
merely through town influences, notwithstanding a comparative defi- 
ciency of the more serious offences against the person. 

Hence, also, it arises that the Metropolitan Counties have only 
29°2 per cent. above the average proportion of the positive number of 
committals for simple larceny in 1845-6-7, though they have 134°6 
per cent. of excess in those for “ other offences against property with- 
out violence ;” raising the excess, in both united, to 59°2. A nearly 
equal excess of simple larcenies (25°8 and 25:2 per cent.) is distributed 
throughout the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, 
whether with or without domestic manufactures, and half that excess 
(14°5) in the Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties, while the 
great Central Manufacturing and neighbouring Northern Agricultural 
Counties are a little under the average (3°0 and 8°6 per cent.); and the 
extreme north and extreme west, as usual, greatly under it (47°8 and 51°7 
per cent.). In “other offences against property without violence,” it is 
only the demoralized agricultural counties, with domestic manufactures, 
immediately to the north of London, which can assert a balance above 
the average, beside the overpowering influence of the Metropolitan 
Counties; the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties and 
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the Midland Mining and Manufacturing are not, however, markedly 
superior, but the Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties attain 
to a better position; and the North Midland Agricultural, as well as 
the extreme north and west, are markedly below the average in this 
class of commitments, which is the more worthy of observation, because 
it includes sheep and cattle stealing, and all the offences against 
exposed agricultural property. 

The general distribution of a// the commitments for offences 
against property without violence, resembles, of course, that of the 
predominant commitments for simple larceny, with the Metro- 
politan Counties relatively lowered, and the North Midland Agri- 
cultural Counties relatively raised, by the peculiarities in the dis- 
tribution of the residuary class of commitments which have just 
been described. The increase in Hants, Devon, and Dorset in this 
class of crime may be in obedience to the influences which have 
produced the increase in the Metropolis, between 1842-3-4 and 
1845-6-7; but that in Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Huntingdon- 
shire appears, as already noticed under other heads, to be quite ano- 
malous, and probably results from their being the theatre of railway 
works during the latter period. In the Midland Manufacturing 
Counties of most instruction, which have a great excess of this class 
of commitments as compared with those of least instruction, it is 
singular to observe that the excess of the most over the least instructed 
counties is nearly double in simple larceny what it is in other offences 
against property without violence; an excess of the lower forms of 
offence on the side of the higher instruction which bears statistical 
testimony to the fact upon which I have had repeatedly to dwell, but 
without such evidence, that they are the counties in which the dispersed 
manufactures more peculiarly prevail, and that the excess of these 
commitments arises more from the excessive ignorance and degradation 
of such populations than from town influences. The excess will equally 
be found to attach to the counties of this industrial character, whether 
relatively more or less instructed as a whole; for childhood in such 
districts, yet more than in the factory districts, is wholly passed in 
petty industrial offices, without either the intellectual or the industrial 
training which would fit the adult for the varied duties of civilized 
life. The excessive balance in simple larceny against the less instructed 
of the Southern Maritime Counties, arises chiefly from Hampshire, 
with its arsenal, its forest, and its wretched upland unions. 

The coincidence in the amount and distribution of the decrease of 
the commitments for malicious offences against property, and for 
forgery and offences against the currency, together with those for 
offences against property with violence, between 1842-3-4 and 
1845-6-7, has already been noticed, as likewise the distribution of 
the actual commitments under each of these heads except the last. 
Here, of course, the excess is so enormously with the Metropolis (to 
an extent of 130 out of the annual average of 356, producing 166°3 
per cent. of excess above the average) that no other district presents 
a per centage above the average. The counties immediately to the 
north of the Metropolis, however, are but just under it, and therefore 
relatively in excess, compared with every other part of the kingdom; 
and next to them in criminality come the Midland Mining and Manu- 
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facturing, and then at a much longer distance, which would be greater 
but for Kent and Hants, the Southern Maritime Counties; while all 
the rest of the kingdom is equally deficient. in this class of offences. 
It is Worgestershire, Gloucestershire, and Warwickshire, which are 
again peculiarly influential in keeping down the relative position of 
the great Midland Districts of mines and manufactures. The general 
result, as to the distribution of the commitments for all offences 
against property is, necessarily, almost the same as that of the com- 
mitments for all offences against property without violence, which are 
16,245 out of the total yearly average of 18,217, and just as nearly 
resembles that of the offences of all kinds against property, exclusive of 
the malicious, being 18,053 out of the same total, and furnishing the 
basis of the map contained in Plate VII. The result is the same general 
balance against the more instructed districts, and the same peculiar 
balance against the most instructed counties of the Midland Mining 
and Manufacturing Districts as compared with the least instructed, 
which has already been repeatedly noticed and explained. The balance 
is in favour of instruction only where. instruction is associated with 
greater dispersion. In the Midland industrial region, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, and Warwickshire, are still those chiefly in excess, 
and next to them Cheshire and Leicestershire. 

In our third section of the final reclassification of commitments, 
that of Assaults and Miscellaneous Offences, it will be seen (Table I.) 
that the apparent balance against the most as compared with the least 
educated districts in 1845-6-7 is double that on the offences against 
property, or 25:1 per cent.; and against the most as compared with 
the least educated counties in each district, 29°4 per cent.; a balance 
which remains invariably on the same side, except when it is changed 
to the side of greater instruction, coincidently with a greater dispersion 
of the population, when this is in great excess, but when it is not, 
though the balance be reduced, it is still against the most instructed 
localities. In Table V., § IV. 3, it willbe seen, however, that in 
this class of offences, such is the excess of town influences, that the 
Metropolitan Counties are in excess no less than 81°3 per cent. above 
the average; and yet such is the disorderly character of the agricul- 
tural counties with domestic manufactures, immediately to the north 
of them, that they are also in excess no less than 42°6 per cent. above 
the average; while the Southern Maritime Counties are but just 
beneath it, and all the rest of the kingdom from 10 to 20 per cent. 
beneath it, except the North Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties 27:5, and the Northern Agricultural Counties 42:0 per cent. 
under the average; a superiority in which the Celtic Districts for 
once do not share, owing to their excess of petty disorders, under the 
name of riot, breach of the peace, and pound breach, notwithstanding 
the great reduction in the calendars of South Wales on the termination 
of the Rebecca riots. 

In the three preceding years it will be seen that the excess of this 
class of disorders in the remoter, more ignorant, and more manufac- 
turing districts throws the favourable balances in the concluding 
columns of Table I. to the opposite side, being that of greater instruc- 
tion, to which they adhere in all the comparisons made in that table 
in which the Metropolitan Counties are not involved; and hence in 
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some part the telling effect of the gross commitments of that period 
against ignorance; the great Midland Mining and Manufacturing 
Districts having then an excess of 21°8 per cent. of this class of crime, 
though in the subsequent three years deficient in it to the extent of 
12-7 per cent.; a difference much greater even than in the offences 
against property, which were 9°4 per cent. in excess in the former 
period, and 3°0 per.cent. deficient in the latter. 

The amalgamation of these two periods neutralizes both extremes, 
and gives that average condition upon which our map is based 
(Plate VIII). Table I.,; § IV..3, shows little advantage on the side 
of either greater or less instruction, on the experience of the whole six 
years, until the town influences are eliminated, when the former will 
have universally the advantage; while in Table V., § IV. 8, it will 
simply appear that the Metropolis is generally in excess 44°7 per 
cent.; the Agricultural Counties, with domestic manufactures, to the 
north of it, 27°1 per cent., and the Midland Mining and Manufac- 
turing Districts 7°8 per cent., while all the rest of the kingdom is 
about 20 per cent. in deficiency, except the Northern Agricultural 
and Mining Counties, which are upwards of 80 per cent. deficient. 

Taking separately the assaults and assaults on police officers in 
the execution of their duty (numbering 984 out of an average of 
1,638, based on thrice the number of observations), it appears that 
the decline upon the three years in them has been no more than 8°4 
per cent., with a positive increase of 20°7 per cent. in the Metropolitan 
Counties, and no decline mentionably exceeding the small average, 
except in the districts least influenced by manufacturing industry, the 
Western Celtic, the South Midland and Eastern, the North Midland, 
and the Northern Agricultural Counties. These differences in the 
rate of decline are the more observable, because the distribution of the 
actual commitments for the assaults and for the miscellaneous offences 
combined much resembles the present, except for the peculiar excess 
in the former, shown by the Metropolis 138°4 per cent., and by the 
most instructed as compared with the least instructed counties in each 
district. (Tables IV., § III. 1, and V., § 1V. 8.) The increase in the 
counties immediately to the north of the Metropolis is very marked; 
but that observable in Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Cumber- 
land, is, as under other heads, most probably the result of public works, 
employing a number of undomesticated or ill-domesticated labourers. 
The peculiar excess of 49-8 per cent. in the most as compared with the 
least instructed districts, and of 48°4 in the most as compared with 
the least instructed counties of each district, is obviously an effect in 
great measure of a superiority of police, taking cognizance of matters 
which elsewhere pass unobserved, and encountering the tide of 
vagrancy and disorder which sets towards the more civilized localities. 
The smaliness of the decline (11°8 per cent.) under this head in those 
very regions of midland mining and manufacturing industry, in which 
the decline under the heads of riot, breach of the peace, and pound 
breach is no less than 37-7 per cent.; under that of poaching, 50°7 per 
cent., and under that of other miscellaneous offences, 84:2 per cent., 
offers a decisive testimony to this difference of police, and, at the same 
time, to the propriety of our amalgamation of the heads; for it is evi- 
dent that offences of a similar character must be classed by the superior 
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police of one place under the name of assaults, and by the inferior police 
of another, in which the first apprehension is probably by the deputy 
parish constable, under the head of riot, breach of the peace, &c. 
The “ other miscellaneous offences,” it will be seen, are chiefly common 
misdemeanours, perjury, and keeping disorderly houses; for the others 
enumerated in the last section of the table of classified commitments 
for each of the years 1842-7 are not worthy of mention, either for 
their numerical influence or their liability to fluctuation; except only 
the head of riot, sedition, &c., which, after appearing in great force in 
the first of these years became extinct in 1844, and therefore con- 
tributes to the rapidity of the decline in the gross strength of the 
class, already very great, under each of its principal subordinate heads. 

Exclusive of the head of riot connected with seditious proceedings, 
that of “riot, breach of the peace, and pound breach,” embracing all 
common disturbances of the peace, is seen to have declined 87°5 per 
cent. in the three years 1842-3-4 to 1845-6-7, and more than 50 per 
cent. in the regions bordering on the manufacturing counties of the 
north. The Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties, on the 
contrary, exhibit an increase through the influence of Devonshire, in 
which it is so excessive as to be obviously the result of some tempo- 
rary and local congestion of the disorderly, probably over the con- 
struction of the South Devon Railway. This, however, will not 
explain the excess in Cornwall, which most probably has resulted 
from the unprosperous state of mining labour, and with that in North 
Wales, influenced by the construction of the North Wales Railway, 
makes an increase of 29°4 in the Celtic districts of the west generally. 
The greatest actual excess appears to be in the Celtic Districts, and 
in the counties of home manufactures immediately to the north of the 
Metropolitan, with the Midland Manufacturing and Southern Mari- 
time Districts near the average, and all the rest of the kingdom, inclu- 
ding the Metropolis, considerably below it. 

The average of 322 is, however, when distributed among the 
several counties, too small to yield sound conclusions, respecting each 
separately, and much more one of 110, which is the number of persons 
annually brought before assizes and quarter sessions for offences against 
the game laws. This head was eliminated rather to show its weak- 
ness than its strength. A safe dependence, however, may be placed 
on its general results, which exhibit a decline of 32:6 per cent. in the 
three years, increasing to 50°7 per cent. in the great Midland Mining 
and Manufacturing District, to nearly the same in the contiguous 
northern counties, and to rather more in Wales, while there is a positive 
increase in the agricultural counties with domestic manufactures inme- 
diately to the north of the Metropolitan, which are peculiarly in excess, 
also in the number of commitments in proportion to the population, 
though not so much as the North Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties, and not much more than the South Midland and Eastern 
Agricultural Counties generally; while the greatest deficiency is in 
the Metropolitan, and next to that in the Celtic and Scandinavian 
Districts, and then in the Midland Mining and Manufacturing. 

The other miscellaneous offences, presenting a yearly average of 
221, show a general decline of 67°8 per cent. in the three years; 
increased to 84 per cent. throughout the Great Midland and Northern 
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Mining and Manufacturing District, and to 72°8 and 58:2 in the 
contiguous Northern, Eastern, and Midland Agricultural Counties, 
the rest of the kingdom also partaking in the decrease, except the 
South Midland and Kastern Agricultural Counties. The general result 
under the head of ‘total miscellaneous offences,” resembles in general 
character, though its features are more marked, that of the “assaults 
and miscellaneous offences,” which sufficient ground has been shown 
for combining. 

The general result is a decline of no less than 33°1 per cent. in the 
three years, extending to no less than 51°2 per cent. in the Great 
Midland Mining and Manufacturing region, and to nearly as much 
(47°3 and 42°5 per cent.) in the Northern and Midland Agricultural 
Counties contiguous to them; while in the South Midland and Eastern 
Agricultural Counties it has been only 26°4 per cent., in those with 
domestic manufactures only 20 per cent., in the Southern Maritime 
Counties only 7:3 per cent., and in the Metropolitan nothing, but, on 
the contrary, a stubborn refusal to yield in the shape of an increase of 
0°4 per cent. The general coincidence of these per centages with that 
which has already been noticed among those which “describe the 
progress of offences against property committed with violence, mali- 
cious offences against property, and offences against the currency, in 
the general excess of their decline with improved trade, and the 
peculiar excess of this decline exhibited in all the districts most 
influenced by mining and manufacturing industry, appears to establish 
a connexion among these several classes of disorder, suggesting the 
common tie, that they are all pot-house bred in the rude discontent 
of undisciplined idleness, which is in excess whenever the general 
industry experiences any serious interruption. It is obviously the 
combination of intemperance with idleness, which gives the peculiar 
excess observed under the head of assaults and miscellaneous offences, 
and the relationship now detected of degree as well as of character, 
points out that these are but a schooling for the graver infractions of 
the law, which are often a graduation into the ranks of professional 
crime on another scene; commencing (as the want of the like coin- 
cidences of excess in regard to simple larceny would indicate) rather 
in the intemperance than the distress of idleness, whether voluntary 
or through want of work. 

It is obviously the result of the above mentioned differences of 
police and of the classification of offences, very nearly allied, that, 
in Table I., the balance of assaults 49°8 per cent. against the more 
as compared with the less instructed districts, while the balance 
of riot and breach of the peace is 40°4 per cent in favour of them ; 
and that, in the comparison between the more and less instructed 
counties of the same districts, the difference is 48°4 per cent. against 
the former on the assaults, and only 11'1 in favour of them on the 
riots. The extreme difference which shows this fact in the strongest 
light is that, however, which occurs in the fourth comparison, 
between the most instructed counties of the least instructed districts 
and the most. of the most, where the balance of the assaults is 57°1 
per cent. against the most instructed localities, notwithstanding the 
greater dispersion of the inhabitants nd that of riot 42°8 in favour 
of them; and that which occurs in the first comparison between the 
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extremes of instruction, where there appears a balance of 72°4.per 
cent. on one side and 386°6 on the other. In the final comparisons, 
poaching takes nearly the same position as riot; but there are pecu- 
liarities in the others resulting from the fact of the rural districts of 
the more instructed parts of the kingdom being just as bad in this 
respect as the more populous counties ‘next beneath them in instruc ‘tion, 
and worse than either the most ignorant or the most instructed; both 
groups which are.more populous than either of the ‘‘means.”’ Con- 
versely, the ‘‘ other miscellaneous. offences” most predominate in the 
extremes, and especially under the town influences, geographically asso- 
ciated with the most instruction, where they are 50 per cent. in excess, 
while in the ‘“‘means” they are nearly the same under the average, 
and, in the most ignorant localities of all, about the average. In fact, 
the only means of obtaining any consistent result from these kindred 
classes was obviously to throw them together into one body, composed, 
for the most part, of that sort of nursing crime, which springs from 
the like propensities, in various forms, and in different localities. 

The annexed map (Plate VIII.) shows the dispersion of. this 
“ nursing crime,” and a comparison of it with the others will be ex- 
ceedingly instructive; for, with the map of the more serious offences 
against the person and malicious offences against property, it shows a 
want of consistency which would suggest serious doubts as to the 
sufficiency of the data for a sound conclusion, if the consistency of the 
results deduced from them, one with another, did not vouch for its 
security, and compel a search for local influences; which, indeed, will 
be found described at full length ina “‘return of the number of police 
constables in each county of England and Wales, under the Act of the 
2d & 3d of Victoria, c. 93,” ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 21st June, 1847*. All the counties, it will be seen, in which 
there occurs so great a deficiency of the “‘nursing crime,” as compared 
to the amount of more serious offences against the person and malicious 
offences against property, are those which have availed themselves of 
this statute in carnest for their improvement of their police; and the 
degree in which they differ is a proximate test of the policeman’s 
efficiency as a schoolmaster,.to the ultimate reduction of the graver 
crime also. The peculiarly low position of Huntingdon and Rutland 
has already been alluded to, as. the obvious result of temporary 
influences acting upon a limited set. of observations. The agency 
of the new police, in the manner described, will be seen by the follow- 
ing little table of all the counties in which it has been instituted. 

Thus, if we assume that the proportion of the grosser offences 
against the person with malicious offences against property offers a juster 
index to the criminal tendencies in each locality than any other which 
we can derive from the criminal returns, however those tendencies 
may have been bred, it is reasonable to expect in each locality also 
a proportion of the minor forms of offence, chiefly against the person, 
classed under the name of assaults and miscellaneous offences, nearly 
approaching to that of the more serious. It will be seen, however, 
that, in the policed counties, while the serious crime in 1845-6-7 is 
12°5 per cent. in excess, the minor offences are no less than 14°4 in 


* Sessional Papers, No. 540. 
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deficiency, while in the rest of England and Wales the proportions are 
reversed to 8'1 defect of the serious, and 9°4 excess of the minor; and 
lest some wag should reverse the proposition, and say, that the minor 
crime ought to be taken as the test, and the police charged with the 
excess of all the larger, a column is added, which shows that the 
decline in the gross commitments in the three years, from 1842-3-4 
to 1845-6-7, was no less than 18°6 per cent. in the policed counties, 
and only 8-7 in the rest of England and Wales; the decline in the 
whole kingdom being 13°2 per cent. To the magistracy of such 
counties as Somerset and Chester Plate VIII. ought to convey a very | 
strong appeal, especially when compared with Plate VI*., with the 
effect of showing the restraining influence that may be exercised on 
the smaller crime by improved police in the districts of even the most 
criminal tendency. Generally speaking, too, the tints of Map VIII. 
fairly indicate the present tone of manners prevalent in each county, 
as they appear even to a casual observer. 

In 1842-8-4, the comparative deficiency of the lighter crime in 
these counties was only 6°8 per cent., and the comparative deficiency 
of the heavier crime in the kingdom at large 4°4 per cent., probably 
through the police in some of the counties being as yet not instituted, 
or barely in operation; and the result upon the whole six years is 
compounded of the preceding numbers, or 13°8 per cent. on the one 
hand, and 9°5 per cent. upon the other; the persistency of the result 
through both periods, the generality of the several, as well as the sum- 
total of the whole, of the counties in giving ample assurance of the 
permanence of the influence which produces it. This greater reduction 
of the “nursing” crime in the counties of best police, is a strong 
evidence, coincidently with the general decline in assaults, and in the 
peculiarly slow progress of crime in the Metropolis, in favour of the 
moral influences of an improved police, the clear recognition of which, 
in the minds of its administrators, would lay the foundation for yet 
further improvement in the character of the police and their in- 
fluences. : 

Since the numerical results respecting even the minor classes of. 
offences sent to assizes and quarter sessions are thus obviously decep- 
tive, as a test of the relative moral character of different districts, it 
would have been quite futile to make any use, in this inquiry, of the 
yet lower class of commitments, which are met by summary dismissal 
or conviction before a police magistrate or at petty sessions, and which 
are not only liable to the same disturbing influences in a yet greater 
degree, but are brought to account only in the returns made to the 
Home Office of the prisoners under summary conviction, which do 
not, therefore, include that large but varying proportion who escape 
the incarceration inflicted on others, by the payment of fines, or the 
production of the required securities. z 

It is a necessary result of the preceding analyses that we can no 
longer put any confidence in the returns of the gross number of 
criminal commitments in any district, with whatever correction of 
ages, as any exact test of the moral condition of that district, to be 
employed, as is commonly the case, under the abstract name of 
‘‘crime,” which is then compared with another imaginary abstraction, 
named % education,” whose presence and very being is supposed to 
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consist in reading and writing; to such disturbances are they liable, 
not only in regard to the amount of offences committed, but also to 
the scene of their committal. In conceding, therefore, to M. Guerry, 
that, upon the experience of the years least favourable to the districts 
of most instruction, the final balance falls, as a whole, against the 
localities of most instruction, I cannot relinquish, in regard to England 
as he does in respect to France, that even the commonest arts of 
scholarship will, in a marked majority of cases, be accompanied by 
somewhat more of education in a higher sense than has been brought 
to bear on the utterly ignorant. At all events the question is so 
grave as to demand every possible refinement of observation and every 
practical elimination of extraneous influences to arrive at a correct 
result; and that at which I have arrived enables me to adhere to the 
more hopeful side, with a confidence which admits of being commu- 
nicated to others by mathematical evidence. 

If we can use the returns, neither of the gross crime, nor the 
offences against property, nor the assaults and miscellaneous offences, 
as it is obvious that we cannot, for the reasons now stated, as an 
index to the moral tendencies of the population generally, among 
which they occur, there remains only the great class of the more 
serious offences against the person and malicious offences against 
property to claim such a character. And when it is considered that 
these are of a nature which persons are not likely to travel far from 
the scenes of their daily life to commit, and of a gravity to compel the 
attention of the police and of the public tribunals, however imperfect, 
when once observed, the comparative exemption of the results from 
the prevailing sources of error, except in the case of the Metropolis, 
which is undoubtedly the selected haunt of some of the most depraved, 
will readily be conceded; and the steadiness of this moral test in 
favour of even the imperfect education which prevails with the greater 
prevalence of the commonest instruction, except where it is weakened 
by the influence of the Metropolis, is very remarkable. 

It will relieve the selection of this class alone of delinquencies as a 
moral test from any appearance of partiality, if it be compared with 
another, indicative of moral weakness certainly, but of a very different 
‘stamp; one which will give us a measure of the extent of that weak- 
ness untainted by any specialty of resort or any peculiarity of insti- 
tution. To meet these requirements it should be one derived from 
the records of some set of events which arise among the fived popu- 
lation of each locality, and the most complete which presents itself is 
that supplied by the very marriage registers which furnish the 
instruction test, in the testimony which they afford to the proportion 
subsisting in each locality between the number of males married under 
21 years of age, and the number signing the marriage registers with 
marks; for though such marriages are not always improvident, yet the 
laws and usages of own own and most other countries declare them to 
be so in the greater number of cases; and this greater number will rule 
the local results and the proportions which thgy bear to each other. 

The unvarying coincidence in Table I. of the smaller number of 
Improvident Marriages with the greater prevalence of instruction, 
whatever the dispersion or concentration of the population, 1s very 
-remarkable; and the near approximation of the results for two 
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separate though successive years bears ample testimony that they 
are far removed from influences liable to such fluctuations as can 
be called ‘ accidental.” Thus, in the most instructed as compared 
with the least instructed districts, where there is a favourable balance 
of 53°5 per cent. of the instructed, and 47°6 per cent. of persons of 
independent means, there is one also of 65:2 and 57°8 on the favour- 
able side, in regard to improvident marriages, in the years 1844 and 
1845 respectively. Again, in comparing the more with the less 
instructed counties in each district, the favourable balances of 45°2 
and 39°9 in respect of instruction and persons of independent means 
is accompanied by one of 39°4 and 88°8 on the same side, in regard 
to the improvident marriages of the same years respectively. The 
like coincidence will be found in every combination of the figures in 
Table I., but with a feebleness of result in the comparison of the more 
with less instructed counties of the least instructed districts, which 
appears to me simply to bear statistical proof to the truth of a fact 
which I have had repeatedly to point out, viz., the accidental preva- 
lence in some of the relatively more instructed districts, of large classes 
of dispersed manufacturers, who are in the lowest social condition. 
The small decline in the latter year of the balance in favour of the 
more extended instruction, was the concomitant of an increase of 
14 per cent. in the total number of such marriages, from 5,515 
to 6,287, with cheaper food ‘and increased employment, and is a 
curious testimony at once to the force of the tendency, the hard 
necessity which restrains it, and the readiness to yield in the moral 
springs by which that restraint is guided. 

A glance at the proportionate distribution of the improvident 
marriages in these two years through the several districts will show that 
the whole of the proportionate increase was in the vast populations 
of the Midland Mining and Manufacturing Districts, and in the more 
northern counties contiguous to them, while, in the whole of South 
Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, there was a more than 
proportionate decline, amounting to no less than 9 per cent.; showing 
that there was no similar increase in the amount of employment in 
such localities, if not a positive decrease of it, with the lower prices of 
agricultural produce. The increase in the Metropolitan Counties on 
the preceding year was no less than 35°1 per cent.; in the Northern 
Agricultural and Mining Counties 80°9 per cent.; in the Great 
Midland Mining and Manufacturing District 17 per cent.; in the 
Southern Maritime Counties 11°4 per cent.; in the North Midland 
8'1 per cent.; in the Celtic only 4°3; and in the whole of the South 
Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, even those with domestic 
manufactures, less than 2 per cent., perhaps because their excess was 
already so great that there was little for improved ‘ times” to act 
upon. 

The Agricultural Counties with domestic manufactures are here, 
as usual in every moral failure, 50 per cent. in excess; and next to 
them come the rest of the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties, and the Great»Midland region of Mines and Manufactures, 
each about 380 per cent. in excess; while the only region of greater 
agnorance which rs not in excess is the Celtic, which, on the contrary, 
is 33°8 per cent. under the average, while the more instructed northern 
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counties are only 22:2 per cent., the Southern Maritime Counties 
35°2, and the Metropolitan themselves 55:2 under it. 


Proportion of Improvident Marriages in the Welsh Counties, under the 
Average of all England and Wales: 1845. 
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The North Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties are at the 
average, but they present a singular balance of 83:1 per cent. against 
the eastern as compared with the western portion of them, although 
the most instructed; an anomaly which appears to a less extent, 
11:0 and 11:9 per cent. in the Celtic and Northern Agricultural and 
Mining Districts respectively. These exceptions would be the source of 
some difficulty, if they were not immediately explained, in a manner 
which does but confirm the rule, in the strongest possible manner, 
by a glance at the next columns, which show, in those districts, a 
more than proportionate excess of bastardy on the side of the more 
ignorant counties, except in the Northern Agricultural and Mining 
Counties, where the more instructed have the excess, both of impro- 
vident marriages and of bastardy, in nearly the same proportion, 
11°9 and 15:0 per cent., which, associated as it 1s with a want of 
delicacy and often of decency in manners and habits generally, is an 
opprobrium upon their comparative intelligence not limited to South 
Britain, but extending across the border. 

The interval between: the two periods at which we are enabled by 
the Registrar-General to give the bastardy of each county, is one of 
three years, from 1542 to 1845; a time of improving trade, but not 
apparently of improving morals: for, notwithstanding the increase in 
early marriages, which was obviously taking place contemporaneously, 
there was an increase in bastardy, also, of no less than 9°9 per cent., 
‘occurring to the greatest extent in the quarters pppsecntty least 
influenced by manufactures, viz., in the Metropolis 23°3, and in the 
Celtic Districts 15:2 per cent., while in the Central Mining and 
Manufacturing Region it was only 8°3, in the neighbouring Northern 
Counties 10° 8, in the South “Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties 10°2, in the Southern Maritime Counties 7°2, in bie North 
Midland and Rien Agricultural Counties 6°0, and in the South and 
Midland, with domestic ‘manufactures, only 5:1. This general increase 
of illegitimacy is a very disheartening feature, although, perhaps, in 
the Metropolis, the pga which it indicates may be of a mixed 
character; for its positive deficiency of 42°9 in bastardy, as compared 
with the kingdom at large, can be but a very imperfect test of superior 
morals. Even in the demoralized counties to the north of it there is 
no mentionable excess of bastardy above the average, against which 
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its excess, by one-half, of improvident marriages exercises a counter- 
balancing influence; while the Celtic regions are exactly at the 
average, without any such excess of early marriages to account for 
the fair position in this respect which they hold, in contradiction. to 
their popular reputation. This result, indeed, agrees with the evidence 
collected (in an imperfect manner, and therefore without claiming 
much regard) at the period of the last census, as to the usual age of 
marriage in Ireland; and is a further indication that the real springs 
of the comparative poverty of Celtic populations are not very well 
understood. The peculiar excess is in the border counties, whether 
English or Welsh, as will appear by the accompanying little table, 
forming an appendix to that which is the key to Plate X., and 
showing the per centage of illegitimacy in each of the Welsh counties 
in 1845, above and below the average of all England and Wales, based 
on a varying, but unhappily quite a sufficient number of facts to give 
it general accuracy. 


Proportion of Bastards in the Welsh Counties below and above the Average 
of all England and Wales. 
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The only district markedly under the average in bastardy, besides 
the Metropolitan, is that of the Southern Maritime Counties generally, 
which most resernbles them socially; while an excess of from 10 to 
14 per cent. pervades all the rest of the kingdom, in less proportion in 
the manufacturing and greater proportion in the Midland and Eastern 
Agricultural Counties at the latter period than at the former, though 
the general agreement between the two, as to the relative distribution 
of this unhappy characteristic, bears but too conclusive testimony to 
the permanency of its character. 

_ Although an excess of bastardy is a fair test of the extent of rude 
incontinence prevailing among the population at large, the absence of 
it in the counties in which the influence of great towns predominates, 
such as the two Metropolitan, and most probably also Essex, is no 
proot of the contrary. Nowhere else, however, is the influence of 
professional vice clearly recognisable, for such a conclusion cannot be 
drawn without hesitation concerning the favourable position held by 
Warwickshire, so inconsistent with its aspect in regard to every other 
moral quality; since the like peculiarity is presented by other districts, 
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such as Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire, and, considering the state 
of its vicinity, also Durham; all resembling Sachi other in their cha- 
racteristic industry, being a laborious dealing with coal and iron, in 
which the labour of females, who have never here been taken under- 
ground, can do little towards their own subsistence, and in which, 
therefore, there is little of that loose alternative between domestication 
and abandonment, under the name of “independence,” which has so 
extensive an existence where lighter kinds of industry render it pos- 
sible for the weak and ignorant to indulge in such a position. Nor 
is there any excess of early marriages to countervail this statement; 
‘ at the same time that the deficiency of crime in general in the Welsh 
and Northern Counties forbids the suggestion of an excess of rude 
vice in explanation of it. In the case of Warwickshire, it has been 
suggested to me, in explanation, that the mass of the labouring popu- 
lation of Birmingham, which forms so large and characteristic a part 
of that of the whole county, have a separate little house for each 
family, instead of being crowded together in lodgings. 

Comparing, now, the maps of bastardy and improvident marriages 
(Plates X. and IX. % or the columns in Table X. upon which they are 
based, with each other, it will be seen to what a surprising extent 
they check into each other; one being dark where the other is light, 
and vice versd; showing ‘that. the ‘ereater portion of the bastardy 
consists in the incontinence of youth, which finds a legitimated channel 
in some which it does not in others, according to the social character 
or local administration in the several districts ; the greatest excess of 
improvident marriages occurring in the South Midland and Hastern 
Agricultural Counties and the West Riding of Yorkshire; and of 
bastardy on the Welsh border, the Northern Manufacturing Counties, 
and the Agricultural immediately to the north of them, and in Hast 
Anglia. Amalgamated, the result would be a prevalence of one or 
other form of incontinence in general proportion to the ignorance of 
the district, and one in which its worse form is seen to be more com- 
patible with a certain sort of instruction than its more legitimate, in 
the counties immediately to the north of the manufacturing. Else- 
where the absence of both, out of the Metropolis, is, perhaps, one of 
the best tests which we possess of the prevalence of ‘‘ education,” 
unless it be in the iron and coal districts already mentioned. Unable 
to give the exact value in bastards of each improvident marriage, I 
am unable to amalgamate the two heads, except by permitting each 
to stand for one (though it should probably be for more), and the 
combined result will be found in Tables X. and HI, which give a 
very imperfect numerical expression to the facts which I have just 
stated, with a large and steady balance on the combined result in 
favour of instruction, everywhere, except in the Northern Agricultural 
Counties. In these, however, the combined excess is only 3 per cent., 
while in the Celtic Corinties there is a deficiency of 4°4 per cent., not- 
withstanding their excess of ignorance. Among their three divis'ons 
taken by themselves, however, the excess is always with the greater 
ignorance; the general result being thus almost demonstrably one asso- 
ciated with race, and the reverse of that which would generally be 
anticipated. The final results, however, are best seen in Table III., 
§ IL., where there appears a balance of 31°8 in favour of the most as 
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compared with the least instructed districts, and one of 27:6 in favour of 
the most as compared with the least instructed counties in each district. 

Menmouthshire, it will be observed, stands forth in the same 
favourable relief which it presents in so many other respects, in con- 
tradiction to the general opinion of its relative moral degradation, 
owing to the character of the population employed in its mines and 
iron-works, ‘This, indeed, is the only peculiarity which greatly distin- 
guishes it from the other English counties of the border, except that 
it is more Welsh than any ot the others; and yet the comparison, in 
almost every moral characteristic, is favourable to it; a result which 
is the more remarkable on account of its excess of ignorance. The 
only strong testimony against it is that supplied by the columns 
showing the bastardy in 1830, inserted in a former part of this paper, 
in doubt as to the accuracy of the more recent returns, which fresh 
testimony compels me to withdraw, and to seek an explanation of the 
discrepancy in the imperfections of the former statement, based as it 
is on the parish registers. The annexed table gives the results of the 
combination of the improvident marriages with the bastardy, but it 
is obtained by a process far too rude to permit me to annex an illus- 
trative pictorial representation of them. 

The pauperism of a country involves so many considerations, social 
and economical, as well as moral, that to do justice to any investi- 
gation of its statistics would demand a special essay; and yet a 
comparison of the map of the numbers relieved, in 1844, in proportion 
to the population of each county, contained in Plate XI., with the 
other pictorial representations, will convey the outlines of the subject, 
while the figures upon which they are based will help to render it yet 
clearer. Whether in the map or in Table I., it will be seen that the 
greater dispersion of the population is invariably with the greater 
amount of pauperism; and the greater ®oncentration of the population 
with the less amount of pauperism, though not in exact ratio. This 
will partly arise from the Metropolis and the great manufacturing and 
cominercial cities being less favourable to the breeding and rearing of 
infants than the rural districts; and from their numbers therefore being 
maintained and augmented not merely by multiplication within them- 
selves but also by immigration from the rural districts. In fact the great 
towns use up the excess of the country, when it has attained to years 
of usefulness, and have not a proportionate class of the helpless within 
themselves. Hence it would, with any amount of labour, be difficult 
without more complete returns than are yet made, specifying the ages 
as well as the civil condition of those relieved, to make any exact 
statement of the number of paupers amidst any given portion of the 
population that we ought reasonably to expect on the average of the 
whole country. The present results, therefore, are merely rude approx- 
imations, on the supposition that equal populations should produce equal 
numbers of paupers, but in using them we ought only to compare town 
and rural districts with those of their own character. 

Omitting from consideration, therefore, for a moment, the districts 
of densest population, as shown in Plate I., we see at once the general 
coincidence between the excesses of pauperism and ignorance in all the 
rest of the kingdom, exclusive of the Celtic regions, and not only of 
ignorance but of crime of every class, and of bastardy or improvident 
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Improvident Marriages and Bastards (1845) Combined, 
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marriages, or both; though, in most respects, there are also consi- 
derable exceptions. Warwickshire and Monmouthshire, it will be 
seen, are as peculiarly destitute of pauperism as they are of bastardy; 
Cornwall, with its thrift, and South Wales, with its iron-works, belie 
their ignorance; while Westmoreland is oppressed with pauperism, 
though superior in instruction and in its proportion of persons of 
independent means. Indeed, the tables will show, that, after due 
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allowance for other influences, the excess of persons of independent 
means appears to be by no means favourable; and just as little does 
the excess of real property in proportion to the population seem to 
decrease pauperism. On the contrary, it is obvious that the districts 
most pauperised are, to a great extent, (though with marked excep- 
tions, such as Lincolnshire and Huntingdonshire, so peculiar in many 
other respects, ) those in which there is the greatest amount of real 
property in proportion to the population, or, in other words, where 
the better economy of cultivating in larger farms has been more 
widely adopted; but in which, it is very “probable, from the result 
now before us, the farmer has not been withheld by his own dull 
moral perceptions or the influence of the proprietor, from dealing with 
the ignorant labourer in the sordid and ultimately wasteful manner to 
which allusion has already been made, while the system of his 
employment in the more northern counties, where the higher culture 
prevails, will most probably prove to be much sounder. Antecedent 
to these defects, however, there may be peculiarities of race between 
the Scandinavian blood of the one and the more purely Saxon character 
of the other, which have never been properly estimated. 

The period of the data for this map of the pauperism of England 
and Wales is one favourable, on the whole, to a fair exhibition of its 
dispersion, being one of medium prosperity in both agricultural and 
manufacturing districts ; and yet such is the effect of the geographical 
and social circumstances now described, and of the defective organ- 
ization of rural industry (of which I can give no sufficient numerical 
test, but which yet confounds wages and public charity, to the degra~ 
dation of the labourer ,) that it is almost impossible to see, through the 
figures in Table I., any distinct testimony to a great predominance in 
the influences brought to account, except those ‘of dispersion. It will 
be observed, however, that where the balance of pauperism goes 
against instruction, it is always where the balances of improvident 
marriages and bastardy on the favourable side for instruction are most 
feeble; and although the general results are in favour of instruction, 
we shall find better statistical evidence to the facts which I have 
just pointed out in Table III., where the counties form sixteen groups, 
than in Table I., where they form only four, which do not obey the 
most essential distinctions to be made in the present case. 

Tt will here be seen that the whole ewcess of pauperism lies in the — 
South Midland, Hastern, and Southern Counties,—in the proportion of 
their ignorance, if we could make an elimination of the influence of 
the towns of genteel residence upon the amount of instruction in the 
last named, without perceptibly reducing the amount of pauperism. 
The figures are— 
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On the other hand, the Great Midland and Northern Mining and 
Manufacturing District, although 14:9 per cent. in excess of ignorance, 
is 17°8 per cent. under the average of pauperism, being the least 
burthened of the whole realm; the Metropolitan being but 12°5, and 
the Northern Counties but 10°2, under the average; while the North 
Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, though 9°5 per cent. in 
excess of ignorance, are 3°6 per cent. under the average of pauperism, 
through the influence of the contiguous manufacturing districts. The 
Celtic Districts, again, present a great peculiarity, for while their 
excess of ignorance, 30°9 per cent., is nearly equal to the excess of 
instruction, 38°2 per cent., im the northernmost counties of England, 
their proportion of pauperism is scarcely any greater, being 5:5, as 
compared with 10°2 per cent. under the average; whence it is obvious 
(after making every allowance for the effect of the mining and smelting 
industry of Glamorganshire on the one hand, and the poor dispersed 
manufactures of North Wales on the other,) that backward systems 
of culture and industry, which may entail great poverty and penury, 
do not necessarily entail a large excess of pauperism; while, vice 
versa, the most economical systems, without a superior moral dis- 
eretion in the use of them, or a people raised to take their proper place 
in them, may produce the greatest excess, for the ignorance in the cases 
which we are comparing is about equal, and the difference which we 
are thus enabled to attach, with some degree of probability, to the 
organization of labour, and consequent social organization in each, 
adds another link to the chain which attaches the criminal results, in 
some great measure, to the like influences. 

In Tables I. and III., the Returns of the Savings Banks show 
very marked results, upon which the proportion of instruction and of 
persons of independent means evidently exercise a compound influence, 
irrespective of the dispersion or concentration of the population, to 
which it bears no inference whatever, and of the real property, to 
which it bears as little. The only exception is produced by a peculiar 
excess of saving in Shropshire and Herefordshire; which agrees very 
well with their deficiency of improvident marriages, but not with their 
excess of bastardy; and which contrasts remarkably with the deficiency 
of such parsimony in the equally agricultural counties of Lincoln, Rut- 
land, and Northampton, on the opposite side of the kingdom, with 
which they are compared, and which stand much more favourably in 
regard to bastardy, though not quite so well with respect to impro- 
vident marriages, with the effect of throwing a large balance to the 
side of the greater ignorance; although elsewhere the distinction in this 
respect between the more and less instructed portions of each group of 
counties is very markedly in favour of the former, with a final balance 
of 49:9 per cent. in favour of the more as compared with the less in- 
structed districts, and of 48°3 per cent. in favour of the more as com- 
pared with the less instructed counties of the several districts. 

In Table III. it will be seen that Wales is nearly as deficient, 
45°2 per cent., as London is in excess, 55°6; that next to Wales 
unhappily, though at the opposite extremity of the scale of earn- 
ings, comes the great Midland and Northern Mining and Manu- 
facturing District, 17-9 per cent. below the average, closely followed 
by the South Midland Agricultural Counties with domestic manufac- 
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tures, 15°9 per cent. in deficiency, and these again by the other South 
Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, while the more instructed 
counties of the north are but at the average; the whole excess 
lying in the Metropolitan and some of the Southern Maritime 
Counties, where the proportion of domestic servants is highest, and in 
the two border counties already mentioned. 

The varying prevalence of different modes of exercising parsimony 
in different localities, presents an obstacle to the acceptance of the 
accompanying representation in Plate XII., as an accurate delineation 
of the relative amount of providence in each. It is not without its 
uses, however, in showing the relative extent to which this form of 
providence is exercised; which it does with a rude approach to truth, 
although it is the locality of the bank, and not the residence of its 
several contributors, which decides the county to which its deposits 
are assigned. I would especially caution the reader against the sup- 
position that the dark tint on the Celtic regions evinces a proportionate 
want of providence. A proportionate absence of wealth it certainly 
does indicate; but the amount of scraping carefulness which is neces- 
sary to the very existence of the petty Celtic farmer, is an element of 
providence tincturing the moral atmosphere of the far West, to an 
extent which is quite unknown in England generally. In fact, 
modern fashions in social science have induced us to fly too readily to 
the bare principle of population, to explain economical phenomena 
which may have had very compound causes, and it has been almost 
invariably relied upon to account for those most conspicuous among the 
Celtic populations, Any one acquainted with the habits of the Welsh 
peasant, or who will take the trouble to examine the accompanying 
figures, will scarcely assign an inferior control of the appetites as a 
cause of his relatively low condition; and the notorious habits of 
hoarding which prevail among his Breton and Hibernian cousins, 
should have awakened us to a doubt upon the matter in their regard 
also; which the last census of Ireland, imperfect as its matérials in 
this respect were, would have strengthened, had it existed, by showing 
that the age of marriage was by no means unusually early in that 
country. In fact, very different moral causes from those which have 
generally been assigned will equally produce the same result, of an 
excessive number of people subsisting on the face of the land, in a 
very low condition; and it is important to recognise the true ones, or 
we may otherwise, reasoning by analogy, suppose that there are con- 
comitant phenomena which have no real existence. 

Thus, supposing the greater pressure of the principle of population 
to be the sole cause of the peculiar poverty of the Welsh peasant, and 
of the excess of his numbers on the soil, in proportion to its produce, 
an equal excess of pauperism would be expected, as a matter of course. 
But this is not found to exist, any more than the expected evidence to 
this greater pressure. In fact, a Celtic people are in their very genius 
less co-operatwe and methodical than the British population generally, 
A certain comparative want of mutual reliance, perhaps, is at the base 
of their well-known distrust of strangers, and is accompanied by a 
conceit which does but aggravate that want of confidence, at the same 
time that it flatters natural indolence into a ready satisfaction with 
ancestral habits, however far behind the civilization of their more 
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enterprising and systematic neighbours. Security of a separate sub- 
sistence is therefore the great passion which occasions the soil to be 
hugged in small patches, by tenant labourers rather than tenant 
farmers, who will give a far greater proportion of the produce of their 
wretched husbandry to vegetate upon the small remainder, than any 
other class of tenants, and therefore pay better rents, with less 
expenditure of thought or capital by the proprietor, than he could 
obtain from any mediwm kind of husbandry whatever. But merely 
to pay their rents and keep their holdings, their parsimony must be 
extreme,—as itis. It is a people of more co-operative genius who 
first rise from this rude state of husbandry. Those eminently deficient 
in it will lag far behind, as the Celtic populations do; and yet without 
any excessively rapid multiplication of numbers (a rate of increase 
much below that of the empire generally serving to maintain the 
system), and without any excess of improvidence, but, on the contrary, 
great individual parsimony. The elements with which a social and in- 
dustrial reformer will find that he has to struggle among a Celtic people, 
are, in fact, still greater than those generally imagined; but they will 
not be lessened by any misconception of their real character. 

ut it is time to bring my protracted essay to a close. The design 
of it was thrown out in the course of a discussion, at an Ordinary 
Meeting of the Statistical Society of London, on the Criminal Statistics 
of England and Wales, laid before it by the late Rev. Whitworth 
Russell, on the 22nd December, 1845, in answer to the assertion that 
“Crime was merely a matter of age,” or the produce of irrepressible 
tendencies developing themselves in an invariable course at certain 
periods of life. Such a remark merely indicated a yielding of far too 
serious moral weight to the mathematical accuracy with which the 
relations of age to crime could be obtained, and had been elaborated ; 
and its author, with all the earnestness that characterised it, did me 
the courtesy to ask if I meant to pursue the suggested investigation 
myself. This I certainly did, but, engaged in an increasing round of 
duty, I was not at all justified in attempting to restrain the efforts of 
so able a fellow-labourer; and the result of his exertions was a 
valuable paper on the Statistics of Crime, produced at a Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Southampton, on the 15th September, 1846, and printed in the 
Statistical Society’s Journal, vol. [X., p. 223. Its chief result, dif- 
fering from that with which its author started, was, after making 
every allowance for age, that “Crime was merely a matter of instruc- 
tion,” or, in other words, it ‘manifested the powerful influence which 
even the simple qualification of individuals being able to affix their 
signatures, with or without marks, has on the amount of crime in the 
various districts of the country,” while “all the other combinations 
and arrangements made to determine the active element in the increase 
and decrease of crime were unsucessful.” 

As this result did not agree with my own conceptions of the 
probable truth, much more than the preceding, and had been attained 
by processes, which, though in themselves correct, had been used with 
serious logical Jaxities and some mathematical haste, in a manner 
which did not admit the man of business or general reader to enjoy a 
clear access to every successive stage of the investigation, I did not 
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intermit the employment of my own leisure upon the task originally 
proposed, but had the honour of reading the first part of this essay at 
the Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Oxford, on the 29th of June, 1847, and of inserting it in the pages 
of the Statistical Society’s Journal, vol. X., p. 193. Neither did the 
paper produced at the same Meeting of the Association, and afterwards 
inserted in the pages of the Statistical Society's Journal, vol. XI., 
p. 140, appear to weaken the necessity for its completion; because, 
although a very valuable contribution to criminal statistics in its 
improved appreciation of the influences of age and sex, yet, in so far 
as it carried out its purpose of “investigating the influence of education 
on the development of crime,” it merely reiterated the result of the 
former paper, though in the modified terms, that “so long as the 
criminal returns show that, everything else the same, crime is at a 
minimum where education is at a maximum, and that where education 
is least crime is greatest,” ‘“‘it will remain a fact that education 
counteracts the tendency to it;’ a conclusion of earlier date, and 
destined to a longer acceptance than the premises from which it is 
drawn; and which would not alone justify such a conclusion, even if 
they were universally found, which they are not, either throughout this 
kingdom or elsewhere, through any long series of years. 

Yet further, the writer still appears to mean only “ instruction” by 
the term “education” which is here employed; the proposition being 
subsequently stated in the form that “since the most criminal districts 
show a higher ratio of uninstructed persons among the criminals, and 
the less criminal districts a less proportion, who are wholly destitute 
of the rudest elements of education, the immediate inference is that 
even this small degree of instruction tends to the repression of crime;” 
when, in fact, a comparison of these proportions with those of the 
wholly uninstructed among the population at large in such districts 
respectively, and the progress in both, affords just the opposite con- 
clusion, in lieu of yielding any sufficient ground for recommending mere 
‘instruction’ in the place of a supposed unattainable ‘‘ education in its 
higher sense,” because “it is evident there is to be found in it (instruc- 
tion up to the writing test) a powerful check on crime, and no doubt the 
most efficient means of subduing the evil propensities of the people*.” 

The value of these papers cannot be overrated as contributions to a 
more exact definition of the permanent influences of age and sex on 
the development of crime, than previous investigators, whose labours 
will be found in the pages of the same recordt, had attained; but 
they leave that of the influence of instruction or education on crime 
precisely where it was left, fifteen years ago, by M. Guerry, who 
showed that the criminal returns in gross ‘afforded no abiding ands 

satisfactory evidence on the subject either one way or the other; and the 
same has since been demonstrated in regard to other continental states. 
A like result is seen to attend the present analyses of the criminal 
returns for England and Wales in 1842-7; and no sound conclusion 
of an opposite character can be drawn, as it has sometimes been 
attempted to draw them, from the exceedingly small proportion of per- 


* Statistical Society’s Journal, vol. x., p. 146. 
T Idem, vol. ii., p. 316; vol. iii., p. 331. 
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sons brought before the criminal tribunals who are described as of 
“superior education,” and the assumption that the proportion who 
would be classed as such among the population at large by the exa- 
mining chaplains of the gaols, if it were submitted to examination by 
them, is much larger; in which it is obvious that the total deficiency 
of one half of the requisite data, and the insufficient basis of obser- 
vation supplied by the other (only 1 in 250 of the commitments), 
deprive the results of any statistical value whatever. 

In fact, what has heretofore been done for moral statistics resolves 
itself into an elimination and definition of the influences of age, sex, 
and season upon those social events, chiefly of a criminal kind, which 
are subjected to public record; and a demonstration of the slowness to 
change in the proportions in which they are reproduced in any one 
region, at the same time that their relative amount in one as compared 
with another greatly varies. In so far as the laws of these influences 
can be deduced from English experience, they have received their 
completest demonstration in the papers to which I have just been 
alluding; while the best summary of the continental experience in 
their elucidation, is that supplied by the Statistique Morale of M. 
Quetelet, published in 1846*, though the Statistique Morale de la 
France of M. Guerry, published in 1833, will always challenge our 
regard as the greatest work of the kind for its time. But to demon- 
strate or correct these laws has not been the object of the present 
investigation. They have been not only presupposed but used in the 
course of it, with the hope of making that further step at which 
M. Quetelet, as well as M. Guerry and my coadjutor, have stopped 
short; viz., to detect, by statistical analysis, some of the causes of that 
difference in the relative amount of crime, or other moral failure, 
which characterises different regions; in fact, to discover, as M. 
Quetelet expresses it, ere we can ‘‘ modify, the causes which rule our 
social system, and thereby modify also the deplorable results which 
are annually read in the annals of crime and suicide.” Limited and 
imperfect as the progress made in this labour necessarily is, those who 
best know the difficulty of demonstrating a new truth in social science, 
or its value as a barrier against a host of errors when once proved, will 
not regard as valueless either the faithful co-ordination of new facts 
which forms the body of the present paper, or the following results of 
their various comparison. 


Conclusions. 


1. In comparing the gross commitments for criminal offences with 
the proportion of instruction in each district, there is found to be a 
_small balance in favour of the most instructed districts in the years of 
most industrial depression (1842-3-4), but a greater one against them 
in the years of less industrial depression (1845-6-7); while in com- 
paring the more with the less instructed portions of each district, the 
general result is against the former at both periods, though four-fold 
at the latter what it is at the former. 

2. No correction for the ages of the population in different districts, 
to meet the excess of criminals at certain younger periods of life, will 
change the character of this superficial evidence against imstruction ; 


* Mémoires de l’Académie Royale de la Belgique, tome xxi. 
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every legitimate allowance of the kind having already been made in 
arriving at these results. | 

8. Down to this period, therefore, the comparison of the criminal 
and educational returns of this, any more than of any other, country 
of Europe, has afforded no sound statistical evidence in favour, and as 
little against, the moral effects associated with instruction, as actually 
disseminated among the people. 

4. The intractable mass of gross commitments requiring, therefore, 
some further correction, to make them declare decisively either in 
favour of or against popular instruction, as actually conveyed, it has 
been endeavoured to apply one for the migration of the dishonest into 
the more wealthy, populous, and instructed localities, by drawing a 
distinction between those classes of offences which arise from general 
depravity, and those which will obviously be in excess in certain 
localities, because generally associated with the professional vice or 
vagabondage which seeks its home in them; and, by proving statis- 
tically the existence of such a distinction, likewise the influence of 
the denser populations rather to assemble the demoralized than to breed 
an excess of demoralization. 

5. The great class of the more serious offences against the person 
and malicious offences against property is obviously that least affected 
by migrations of the depraved, and affords strong testimony, by ts 
universal excess wherever ignorance is in excess, that many of the 
offences against property which are in such excess in the more 
instructed and populous localities, are committed by delinquents bred 
in the places indicated by the excess of the former offences. 

6. It is this great class of offences, therefore, and not the gross 
commitments, which should be regarded as the indew crime to the 
relative moral character of each district, not as a perfect test, but as 
one approximating to the truth much nearer than the latter; being 
affected in a smaller degree by the migration of the depraved towards 
the more instructed centres of resort; a further correction for which, 
in the case of the index crime itself, were it attainable, would render 
its universal testimony in favour of the good influences associated with 
instruction in England yet stronger. 

7. The whole excess above the average of such crime is found in 
the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, especially those 
with dispersed domestic manufactures, and in the manufacturing coun- 
ties of dispersed trades, and arises in some part from the excess of mali- 
cious offences against property, in the counties of dispersed trades, and 
those of greatest industrial demoralization under the old systems of poor 
law mismanagement, in the spirit of which they are still bound up. 

8. In like manner, the whole excess of offences against property 
is found in the South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties, 
especially those with domestic manufactures, with the addition of the 
Metropolis, which here takes the place held by the manufacturing 
counties of dispersed trades in the former category. 

§. The excess of offences against property, with violence, is always 
in the more ignorant districts, and this class, with malicious offences 
against property, and offences against the currency, is the most 
affected by fluctuations in employment, while a progressive wave of 
larceny flows forward from times of depression, unheeding of revived 
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industry, especially in the Metropolis and the South Midland and 
Eastern Agricultural Counties, in which the offences against the cur- 
rency are peculiarly in excess. 

10. A great excess of crime is observed to follow every consi- 
derable access to the price of food, and consequent disturbance of 
credit and industry, without any commensurate recoil when prices 
are lowered and manufacturing prosperity restored; while, on the 
other hand, a steady decline of assaults shows a favourable progress in 
manners in the more policed districts. 

11. The six-fold increase in crime in the 30 years from 1811 to 
1841, has been by far the least in the Metropolitan, or best educated 
and policed counties, and most in the Mining and Manufacturing, or 
those worst educated and policed; reference being had to the density 
of the population. 

12. There is in England an apparent fostering of crime by bad 
judicial and correctional arrangements, coincident with a too ready use 
of the arm of the magistrate in the correction of the very young. 

13. There has been, however, an analogous augmentation in the 
criminal calendars of other countries, as of France, which exhibit the 
like excessive proportion of petty offenders as our own. 

14. The greatest proportionate excess of the gross commitments is 
found in the Metropolis, and some of the Western Counties of England, 
and the remainder of the excess in the Southern and Eastern Agricul- 
tural Counties, especially those with domestic manufactures. _ 

15. The adoption of the class of serious offences against the person 
and malicious offences against property, as the index class of crime, 
is justified by the results of an entirely different set of observations, 
agreeing with thése only in their comparative absence of influence 
from migration, viz., the returns of wnprovident marriages (designating 
as such all those of males under 21 years of age), which are likewise 
universally in excess only where ignorance is in excess, except amongst 
the rude populations of the North and West of Yorkshire. 

16. Its adoption is equally supported by the returns of bastardy, 
which afford the same general testimony in favour of the influences 
associated with instruction, except in the cases of two other of the 
Northern Counties (Cumberland and Westmorland), characterised by 
the same rudeness of manners. 

17. The amalgamation of the two latter bodies of facts, were it 
possible, would afford a yet more accurate coincidence with the class 
adopted as that of index crime (since they represent, to a great extent, 
alternative forms of improvidence); and an equal support to it, in 
regard to the south and east of England, is supplied by the returns of 
paupers relieved, and of deposits accumulated in savings’ banks. 

18. The excessive influence of fluctuations in the national industry 
upon the condition of the mining and manufacturing districts is 
shown, not only in the peculiar excess of commitments observed in 
them in ‘bad times” (the result, as appears by their very character, 
rather of the idleness than the distress of such times), but also in the 
excess of improvident marriages and of bastardy which characterise 
them in the “good times;” the Metropolis also sharing in the latter 
excess, especially under a gambling excitement, like that of the rail- 
way mania. 
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19. These various data afford a testimony in favour of the educa- 
tional influences generally associated with instruction far more power- 
ful than any that has yet been supplied; and yet these influences are 
by no means unmixed with others, of which it is impossible to esti- 
mate the exact force, but every reasonable allowance for which will 
still leave a large balance to the credit of the school, so long as a 
deficiency of instruction among the population at large is accompanied 
by a proportionate excess of criminal commitments of the kinds least 
influenced by migration, and by every other indication of relative moral 
weakness and corruption. 

20. Wherever there is a less amount of instruction, that which is 
being conveyed is also inferior in quality as a detergent from moral 
failure, insomuch that a number more than the proportionate number 
to that who receive it, among the population at large, are brought to 
the bar of justice. 

21. The progress of such education among the body of the people 
as supplies this detergent influence, shows itself in the criminal 
calendars by a general “decrease in the commitments, and, above all, 
in the proportion of those who can ‘“‘read and write well,” rather than 
of those who are of an inferior grade of instruction, whose numbers 
necessarily increase with the extension of instruction, the good effects 
of which must be sought, therefore, in the higher tests pointing to its 
quality. 

22. The decline of absolute inability to read and write at double 
the rate among those brought up to the bar of justice that is observed 
among those who come to be married, is a decisive evidence against 
the influences associated with some of the instruction now conveyed 
in the remoter agricultural and manufacturing districts, where this 
effect is most obvious, by the weakest of the day and the most over- 
tasked of the Sunday schools; though none against those associated 
with the greater and better part of it, or against the conviction that 
without these influences a far worse state of society would have super- 
vened; as appears by the augmentation of crime as the concomitant of 
every relative 3 increase of ignorance in several of the counties. 

23. The conclusion is therefore irresistible that education is not 
only essential to the security of modern society, but that such educa- 
tion should be solid, useful, and above all, Christian, in supersedence 
of much that is given by the weakest of the day schools and attempted 
by the most secular of the Sunday schools. 

24, The Christian School, therefore, is one great instrument for 
the moral elevation of society, which even the unchristian should 
support, on considerations of the most selfish interest. 

25. Next to education, the organization of industry appears to 
have the most powerful influence on the moral aspects of society, and 
is therefore a feature which has been kept in view in the present 
investigation with almost equal.constancy; an aggravation of every 
evil appearing, ceteris paribus, wherever light domestic industry, fur- 
nishing a produce for sale and not for home use, is found for the women 
and children; with the effect of relieving the labour of the male head 
of the family from much of its support, and thereby encouraging both 
bastardy and early marriages, with their attendant train of excessive 
numbers, depending on a fluctuating trade and a half-employed man- 
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hood; such being especially the case in the South Midland Agricul- 
tural Counties with domestic manufactures, and the Manufacturing 
Counties with dispersed trades; the worst combination of all being 
that of domestic manufactures, agricultural labour, and old poor-law 
habits, as in Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire. 

26. The “small husbandry,” on the other hand, appears to be at 
the end of the scale the very opposite to the “small manufactures ;” 
being accompanied, whether in the Celtic regions of the west, where 
it prevails universally, or in the Scandinavian regions of the north, 
where it prevails extensively, by a great deficiency of every feature of 
evil, except bastardy, which is in partial excess, but much /ess in the 
west than in the north*. 

27. The large-capital systems of industry, whether agricultural or 
manufacturing, hold a varying moral position between the small hus- 
bandry and the small manufactures, in general accordance with their 
degree of ignorance, whether in respect of crime, incontinence, pau- 
perism, or want of providence; the agricultural being, on the whole, the 
most ignorant and therefore the most depraved; though shades of both 
crime and ignorance darker than those of the agricultural regions in the 
same latitude, characterise the manufacturing districts in their exten- 
sion northward, while, on the other hand, they have greatly the ad- 
vantage of the agricultural districts in regard to pauperism; the 
deficiency of bastardy in some of the coal and iron districts being 
likewise very remarkable. 

28. The excess of real property in proportion to the population is 
assumed to afford some rude index to the extent of the culture by 
larger farms, which has been considered with reference to the organi- 
zation of industry; and the result derivable from the generally unfa- 
vourable aspect of the districts where real property is in the greatest 
relative excess, is obviously that a higher development of industry 
demands a higher development of moral character among the popula- 
tion to work it with social safety. 

29. The excess of persons of independent means is seen generally 
to coincide with the excess of instruction, and their direct influence 
cannot, therefore, be wholly distinguished from that portion of it 
which is exercised through the agency of the schools. 

30. The concentration of the population into masses appears to. have 
the effect of augmenting the gross commitments, and especially those 
for offences against property without violence, but, for the reasons 
already stated, may be concluded to have little or no effect in aug- 
menting the proportion of delinquents, but only in aggregating the 
ill-disposed in peculiar excess. 

31. Hleemosynary relief has undoubtedly an influence to the same 
result, in the places of more genteel residence; and the most pauperised 
districts are those in which the farmers, in the boards of guardians, 
and in the administration of the highway rates, still, in a sordid 
misconception of their own interests, use the public funds, to the full 
extent of their ability, to keep up that excess of labour in the market, 


* The moral effect of small properties and holdings has been elaborated with 
great care in a paper by John Barton, Esq., of Elmsleigh, read before the Statistical 
Society, in May, 1849, and which will appear in a subsequent number of this 
Society’s Journal. 
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and therefore, as they vainly imagine, that cheapness of it, which the 
farmers of Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire find, without any such 
contrivance, among the poor peasantry of those counties, half depen- 
dent on their petty domestic manufactures of straw and lace. 

382. The moral influences of improved police, too,- are obviously 
greater than has generally been supposed, in its repression of the 
small pot-house crime which the present data prove to have an 
immediate sympathy with the violent and malicious offences against 
property, and offences against the currency, and to be, in all proba- 
bility, a sort of nursing crime, through which (in times of disordered 
industry more especially) the hardier of the young and unprincipled 
graduate into professional crime; influences which are obvious in the 
comparative deficiency of these minor commitments in proportion to 
the more serious in the best policed counties. 

33. The influence of race, too, can scarcely be doubted, in con- 
templating many of the facts here brought to account, such as those 
which give a peculiar aspect, throughout, to the Celtic populations of 
the west; whose ignorance, poverty, and excess of numbers in pro- 
portion to the produce of the soil, are as obvious as their relative 
deficiency of crime and improvident marriages, with only the average 
of incontinence in other respects, and a deficiency of savings in banks, 
which, however indicative of their genuine poverty, in no respect 
impugns the exceeding parsimony which characterises the daily life 
of their peasantry; features which all indicate considerable popular 
misapprehensions as to the Celtic character, and the structure of 
society which it 1s calculated to produce. 

34, There is likewise a very remarkable general resemblance in 
moral features between the Celtic regions of the west and the Scan- 
dinavian districts of the north, except in the greater amount of energy, 
instruction, and means possessed by the latter; the second as well as 
the third, being probably a result of the first, a characteristic of race 
associated with higher habits of co-operation. 

35. The Celtic districts, considered apart, always give the same 
results as those supplied by the rest of the kingdom, with reference to 
the predominantly beneficial influences associated with instruction, 
although they often appear, in a more general comparison with the 
kingdom at large, to give opposite testimony. 

36. For the many minor inductions which have heen adventured, 
I would refer to the preceding pages; and they will be found the 
more trustworthy because exempt from the common fallacy which 
would regard every moral phenomenon as the result of one cause only, 
if it do but exhibit some numerical accordance with any one con- 
comitant placed in such a light by the imagination of the inquirer. 
I am well aware of the various objections which may be brought 
against some of them; but they involve what appeared to me to 
be the most probable hypotheses for the reconciliation of the facts; 
and to anticipate objections would be a very unprofitable labour, 
especially to one who trusts to find in the reader as much candour 
as may have been permitted to his own mind, in the course of his 
present endeavour to distinguish the predominant from the subordinate 
influences, and their various effect under different combinations. 
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V. 


CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES, AS INDICATED BY THE GROSS 
CRIMINAL COMMITMENTS OF MALES TO ASSIZES AND QUARTER 
SESSIONS: 1842-1847. 


*.* In all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the lower numbers are 
appropriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences or results.— 
For the whole numbers see the large Table IX. 
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COMMITMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES FOR THE MORE SERIOU 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON AND MALICIOUS OFFENCES AGAINS'| 
PROPERTY: 1842-1847. 
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priated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences or results.—For th 
whole numbers see the large Table VI. | 
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‘ and above the Average. 

1842-44. | 1845-45. | 1842-47. 1842-44, | 1845-47. | 1842-47 
40. Bedford... +69°4)+20°6|+48°8} 1. Cumberland —57°2|—42°6|—50°E 
17. Berks — 25|/—23°4;/—11°9} 2. Cornwall —509|—35°9|—44°] 
39; Buéks™ 4... i + 45°3| +45'6)+45°6) 3. Lincoln —35°0|/—51°2|—42°4 
38. Cambridge .... +15°4|+74°8|+40°5] 4. Sussex. —39°3|—42°3 |—40°6 
43. Chester .... +71°2)+38°9|+56°6] 5. Wesinoréland —77'°0/+ 7°3|—39°9 
2. Cornwall : —50°9|—35°9|—44:1] 6. North Wales — 34°8|—32°'1 | —33°6 
1. Cumberland .... |—§7°2|—42°6|—50°8! 7. Derby .... — 25°3 | —40°5 | —32°2 
7. Derby «... .. | —25'°3|—40°S|—32°27 8. Huntingdon — 3°6)—63:3)—30@ 
13. Devon .... .|—29°6|— 9°5)—20°6] 9. Nottingham ... {= 27°3|—20°1|—24°1 
25. Dorset .... _|—26°2/+34°2}+ °9)10. York, East Riding. —30°3|—16°2|—23°9 
24, Durham Ae [Ol ata ORT... 2 West Riding —30°2|— 16:0) —2at 
37. Essex .|+42°2| +3678) + 39°S 512. . ~. mers —30°3 |—14°6 | —23°2 
30. Gloucester + 9°4/4+13°2|}4+11°13 13. Devon.. ...{—29°6|— 9°5|—20°6 
15. Hereford |—38°4) + 13°3)}— 15°71 14. Surrey ... —23°4|—..7°3| — Tae 
3]. Herts f — 1°3)4+27°9/4+11°83 15. Hereford | —38°4| +13°3|—15°7 
8. Huntingdon .... — 3°6|—63-3/—30°3116. Northumberland... —18°3|— 5-8/—12°8 
28, Kent : (+ 20°7|/—19°8|+ 2°5417. Berks .... — 2°5|—23°4/-—11°9 
22. Lancaster — 7°9/+ 1:83|— 3°44 18. Oxford —21°5\+ 8:°0|—. Sa 
33. Leicester .{+35°2!/— 3°0/+18°0] 19. Salop .... +15°3|—54:7|— Ga 
Se ULANCOM ee LAs. .|—35°0|—51'2|— 42°47 20. Warwick + 4°2|—16°3|— 82 
23. Middlesex °.... —14°3)+1a3i— 1°94} 21. Northampton —12°9|+ 7:5|— 3-7 
26. Monmouth .... — 2°6/+ 5°9}+ 1°4) 22. Lancaster — 7°9\+4 38|\/— sa 
44, Norfolk... |+42°5|+805|}+57°74 23. Middlesex .... St H1S3 |=) ae 
21. Northampton j—12°9| 4. Gb4=— 37728 24, Darhan "Oo|— 4:4|—) Be 
16. Northumberland ...;|—18°5|/— 5°8|—12°8{ 25. Dorset... 2 (434-2) + ae 
9. Nottingham .... © ...|—27°3;}—20°1/—24°1] 26. Monmouth .... 6) + 5:9) +) ie 
18. Oxford .... : —21°5}/+ 8:0/— adta Southampton 2h 47) +e 
32. Rutland + 24°83) oo. be FASE OS. Kent. 1 23 Pt= 19:8 | 2a 
19. Salop + 15°3/—54°7|— 6°94 29. South Wales *8|—33°7/+ 3°0 
35. Somerset +49°0|/+ 4°7/+ 29°44 30. Gloucester .... °4/4+13°2;4+11°1 
27. Southampton #952) A Sy Oa abnertel 3} 4+27°9}+11°8 
42. Stafford... + 89°2/+ 15-3} +55-1132. Rutland "Shoo uw | + eee 
36. Suffolk ..., + 39°5| + 26°9 | + 33°91 33. Leicester ‘2!— 3°0/+18:°0 
14. Surrey .... —23°4)—> Fo FO 2e34. Wilts .... '9|+49°6/ + 25°3 
4. Sussex .... .|—39'3|—42°3 | —40°6! 35. Somerset 9°00} + 4°71429°4 
20. Warwick 2 t+ 4°2/—16°3/— 5°2336. Suffolk... +39°5| + 26°9|+33°9 
5. Westmoreland —77'°0|+ 7:°3|—39°9) 37. Essex .... .... + 42°2|+36°8/4+39'8 
34. Wilts {+ 5°9/+49°6) + 25°31 38. Cambridge .... +15°4/+74°8}+40°5 
41. Worcester... + 41°0/+65°0/} 4+ 51°71 39. Bucks .... + 45°3| +45°6| + 45°6 
10. York, Fast Rididg .|—30°3|—16°2|}—23°9; 40. Bedford + 69°4|+23°6|+48°8 
Base: 45 North Ridine —30°3|—14°6 | —23°2; 41. Worcester  .... +41°0/4+65°0|}+51°7 
ll. ,, West Riding.|—30°2|/—16°0 —23°7 | 42. Stafford + 89°2}/415°3/4+55'1 
6. North Wales... —34°8|—32'] |—33 6; 43. Chester +71°2|+38°9/+56°6 
29. South Wales... + 33°8|—33°7} 4+ 0) 4 Norfolk + 42°5|+80°5|4+57°7 
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VI. 


COMMITMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES ror tot MORE SERIOUS 
OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON anon MALICIOUS OFFENCES 
AGAINST PROPERTY, 1845-6-7. 


*,* In all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the Jower numbers 
are appropriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences 
or results. For the whole numbers see large Table VI. 
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eras : . er Cent. § Counties in the order of their per Cent. 
ue pea naipetacal oe and 4 Per Centages above and below ee and 

; below the § the Average, below the 

Average. Average. 

34. Bedford + 23°6 1. Huntingdon : | = 63°3 
10. Berks ae ee — 23°4 GeOP 4. wise hes - Seah pO ET, 
MOE SUCKS)... isco sais: + 45°6 3. Lincoln Pe ae ee 
43. pore ae + 74°8 4. Cumberland vis emo eee O 
39. Chester .. eG, Ot. SRSSEX ooo ce oak, sone aero 
ie Cornwall ae — 35:9 GwiDery ss a eS 
4. Cumberland., — 42°6 i Gomwall csc oun Hebe 9 
8 Verdi — 40°5 8. South Wales — 3a 7 
BP ICVOL icc cen use — 95 {| 9. North Wales — 32°1 
af Worset .... + 04°29 $10..-Berks 2...  «.. — 23°4 
21. Durham — 44 B11. Nottingham — — 20:1 
38. Essex + 36°8 § 12. Kent - — 198 
30. Gloucester +138°2 $13. Warwick — 16°3 
1. Hereford + 13°3 #14. East Riding — 16:2 
36. Herts . +279 $15. West Riding — 16:0 
1. Huntingdon... — 63°3 I 16. North 8 — 14°6 
12. Kent ase — 19°8 17. Devon.. Pas rt caer — 95 
24. Lancaster + 1:8 P18, Surrey... snes: oie heme cece ge 
22. Leicester — 39 19. Noihumberland.... Vodafuligae AOS 
3. Lincoln... —51°2 #20. Southampton... ..| — 4°7 
32. Middlesex oo oe Bode APURRAME cc (vcs, voohantees ard 
26.. Monmouth .... + 5°9 § 22. Leicester ea OL 

44. Norfolk + 80°5 | 23. Rutland pels 

28. Northampton : + 75 424. Lancaster + 1S 
19. Northumberland .... — 5°83 B Somerset ! + 4:7 
11. Nottingham .... —20°1 {26. Monmouth .... + 9°9 
20% ©xtord |... + 8:0 §{27. Westmoreland ek ie 
23. Ratland es: 1 28. Northampton tear 
2. Salop — 54:7 429. Oxford + 8:0 
25. Somerset s + 4:7 430. Gloucester .... + 13°2 
20. Southampton — 4:7 131, Hereford _.... +1373 
33. Stafford : + 15:3 §32. Middlesex .... + 45°3 
35a Sulfollk ..:. + 26°9 {§{33. Stafford + 15:3 
18< Surrey ..... — 75 134. Bedford Jecapr 
52 SUSSEX .... — 423 435. Suffolk +.26°9 
13. Warwick ; —16°3 ; 36. Herts .... Bef ate) 
27. Westmoreland + 673-437. Dorset .... +94" 2, 
41. Wilts + 49°6 OO. Hssex i... + 36°8 
42. Worcester + 65°0 439. Chester 439° 9 
.14. York, East Riding —16°2 {40. Bucks .... + 45°6 
1é.-—,,.. North Riding — 146 ($41. Wilts .... + 49°6 
idea a,,, West Riding —16°0 | 42. Worcester .... + 65:0 
8. North Wales —o2 b £45. Cambridge .... + 74°8 
9. South Wales —33°7 144. Norfolk + 80°5 
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VII. 


COMMITMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES FOR OFFENCES 
AGAINST PROPERTY, EXCEPTING ONLY THE “ MALICIOUS:” 
1845-1847. 


*.* Tn all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the lower numbers 
are appropriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences 
or results. For the whole numbers see large Table VII. 
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29. Bedford + 13°0 1. “apa aes — 62°4 
33. Berks +17°8 2. Northumberland... — 62°0 
4). Bucks: 2.c: . + 43°5 3. Cumberland — 60°3 
19. Cambridge —.... — 6°5 4, North Wales — 60°) 
28. Chester... + 10°6 5. South Wales — 57°6 
6. Cornwall a — 50:0 6. Cornwall — 50°0 

3. Cumberland... — 60°3 7. Wesbiy fot° <tr — 49°8 

7. Derby .... — 49°38 8. North Riding — 40:2 

21. Devon ..... — 4:1 9. West Riding — 40°0 
Bar ONGC. ee ke ine el eee 10. East Riding — 39°9 
1. Durham SSN acted — 62°4 11. Westmoreland — 39°3 

37. Essex ea 7h 12. Salop c: — 29°6 
42. Gloucester + 56°2 13. Lincoln — 23°77 
31. Hereford + 13°8 14. Monmouth .... — 19°4 
of. FUCHS. ae ans + 183 15. Nottingham — 17:0 
20. Huntingdon .... + 5°7 | 16. Northampton — 10°9 
23. Kent Mf 3 — 1:3 17. Rutland — 10°9 
22. Lancaster = 29 18. Stafford ai — 78 
27. Leicester + 7°3 | 19. Cambridge .... — 65 
13. Lincoln.... — 23°7 20. Huntingdon — 57 
44. Middlesex + 71:4 21. Devon.... — A4'l 
14. Monmouth .... — 19°4 22. Lancaster — 2:2 
38. Norfolk... Be pes Zo. sent ..; — 1°3 
16. Northampton is —10°9 | 24. Dorset.... + 1:0 
2. Northumberland. .... — 62°0 25. Suffolk... + 2:8 

15. Nottingham .... —17'0 {| 26. Sussex.... + 47 
39.-Oxtord .... + 18°6 27. Leicester a hee 
17. Rutland — 109 28. Chester +106 
12. Salop —29°6 | 29. Bedford + 13:0 
36. Somerset +186 | 30. Surrey.... + 13°7 
39. Southampton + 22°2 { 31. Hereford + 13°8 
18. Stafford... — 7°8 Die WAGs: 6. +17°4 
25.° Suftolk .... + 2°8 33. Berks .... + 17°8 
30 Surrey 5... +13°7 | 34. Herts .... + 18:3 
26. Sussex .... + 4:7 30. Oxfords. + 18°6 
40. Warwick _.... + 34°4 36. Somerset + 18°6 
11. Westmoreland — 40°2 37. Essex.... +217 
32. Wilts + 17°4 38. Norfolk + 21°77 
AD. WeOnCeStCP osc) coos +57°9 | 39. Southampton + 22°2 
10. York, East Riding — 39°9 | 40. Warwick + 34:4 
8. 5, North Riding — 40°2 41. Backs .... + 43°5 

9. ,, West Riding — 40°0 | 42. Gloucester .... + 56°2 

4. North Wales — 57°6 43. Worcester .... + 57°9 
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VIII. 


‘MITMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES FOR ASSAULTS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OFFENCES OF ALL KINDS: 1842-47. 


jn all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the /ower numbers are appropriated 
to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences or results.—For the whole numbers 
see the large Table VIII. 
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IX. 


IMPROVIDENT MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, (THOSE OF 
MALES UNDER 21 BEING SO DESIGNATED): 1844 anp 1845. 


*,.* In all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the Jower numbers 
are appropriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences 
or results.—For the whvle numbers see the large Table X., and the Statis- 
tical Journal, Vol. X., p. 224, e¢ seq. 
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X. 


BASTARDY IN ENGLAND AND WALES, AS INDICATED BY THE 
REGISTRY OF BIRTHS: 1842 anp 1845. 


*.* In all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the /ower numbers 
are anpropriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences 
or results. For the whole numbers see the large Table X., and the Statis- 
tical Journal, Vol. X., p. 224, et seq. 
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Alphabetical Order. below the Average. | their per Centages below jabove the Average. 
—_———— | om ©~and above the Awerage. 
1842, 1845. 1842. 1845. 

Son BCGOrd.... ra... +15°1|) +17°5] 1. Middlesex .... ..... —48°8 | —44°4 
29.. Berks + OT | + l4coe 2. Surrey... ot. 4.2: —4B°U,| oda 
28 Bucks al ce 68S 1 2 "2°68 3. Cornwall S) 2) 307 1278 
26, Cambridge 3... -....) £ 73 ie 4, Monmouth .... ....} —31°3 | —28°8 
40. Chester ... +40°3 | +32°5] 5. Devon.... 1...) ...:) —24°2 | —22°8 
3. Cornwall % —36°7 | —27°81 6. Hunts... ...  ....| —23°9 | —18°9 
44. Cumberland.... ....| +70°3 | +57°9] 7. Warwick... ....| —23°7 | —19°8 
SORMERBY 0: fe eet F 2UG! + ISR 8. Bssex oo 1. 2 = ZF 2 Sot 
5. Devon .... ....  ....| —~24°2| —22°8] 9. Durham eae eee Oe | 2 
17. Dorset .... =o | 2 7 TO. Kent on. on. HES Poss 
9. Durham | ~L5°9 | —11:24 11. Gloucester .... 2.) — 9°67) — 5°9 
Ge Ssex +40 ose well =ob2 | — 19°19 12. Worcester 2.0 Uc) = 73) = 73 
11. Gloucester .... ....) — 9°53} — 5°9413. Somerset 2... wf — 7°31 — 4°9 
43. Hereford wee ee | £98°3 | +37°97 14. Lincoln eee eet — 6D |= 378 
23. Herts + 4°6| + 5°7]15. Northampton — 54)—-I11'1 
Gariiunts. .... —23°9 |} —18°9} 16. Southampton — 4:6/|—10°6 
10. Kent —13°0 | —19°8417. Dorset.... |—- O2/+ 7 
37. Lancaster | +28°8 | +16°6718. Sussex.. + 0°6)/+ ‘4 
25. Leicester x. «ch BOS | + 23208 UO. Bikisaa” xe + 08) + 9°3 
14. Lincoln.... tot So ORL arly 20. Northumberland...) + 1:2] + 8-1 
1. Middlesex .... ....) —48°8 | —44:4121. York, East Kiding + 1:9) + °4°6 
4. Monmouth ...._....| —31°3 | —28°8 | 22. South Wales + 3°4|+4+14°8 
AZ OMOMIONG.... ssa we) P40 2 bet Ool ke co. ERCTUS to .a + 46|+ 57 
15. Northampton —....) — 5°4| —11°1424. York, West Riding + 53+ 3:°9 
20. Northumberland ....| + 1°2| + 8°14 25. Leicester + 69) +230 
41. Nottingham | +46°8 | +39°8 | 26. Cambridge .... + 7°3 |Average 
ol. &xford:.... a ae Yea Tome 27 Wilts |. + 851+ 4°83 
19. Rutland + 0°8| + 9°31 28. Bucks .... + 8°8/+ 2°6 
39. Salop * | +38°0! +49°7129. Berks .... + 91) +14°3 
13. Somerset |— 73) — 4°99 30. Stafford +10°'2) + 97 
16. Southampton | — 46| —10°64931. Oxford... +ll‘'4/+ 1 
30. Stafford.... | +10°2| + 9°7432. North Wales +12°3 | +16°6 
34. Suffolk .... | +20°1 | +27°04 33. Bedford 4°15°T.| 4.1725 
2 SAIEECY ©: | —48°0 | —38°9] 34. Suffolk... 2. 0) +2071 | +27°0 
18. Sussex .... | + 0°6| + ‘45135. Derby . +20°6/ +181 
72 weakwick =... | —23°7 | —19°8 436. York, North Riding + 26°1 | +27°9 
38. Westmoreland 1.437°8 | +45:5137. Lancaster .... ....| +28°8 | +16°6 
27. Wilts | + 85 | + 4°8438. Westmoreland ....| +37°8 | +455 
12. Worcester = Bal = £90 30. Salop va 3. oo) +580 44078 
21. York, East Riding . + 1:9] +27:9] 40. Chester hia ove AO! 3 | troege 
36.  ,, North Riding] +26°1 | + 4°6441. Nottingham... ....| +46°8 | +39°8 
24, », West Riding.| + 5°3| + 3°9]42. Norfolk oes cue te ale | tone 
32. North Wales... 4 12°3:| +16°6} 43.. Hereford ...... .s.| +58°3 "+379 
22. South Wales.... + 3:4} +14°8]4 44. Cumberland wel +£70°3 | +57°9 





For the Welsh Counties, see p. 221. 
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XT. 


PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND AND WALES AS INDICATED BY THE 
PROPORTION TO THE WHOLE POPULATION OF THE PERSONS 
RELIEVED IN THE QUARTER ENDED LADY-DAY: 1844. 


*,* Tn all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the Jower numbers 
are appropriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences 
or results.—For the whole numbers see Statistical Journal, Vol. X., p. 222. 
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XII. 


DEPOSITS IN THE SAVINGS’ BANKS, IN PROPORTION TO THE 
POPULATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES: 1844. 


*.* In all the Maps it will be observed that the darker tints and the lower numbers 
are appropriated to the unfavourable end of the scale, whether of influences 
or results..—For the whole numbers see Statistical Journal, Vol. X., p. 222. 
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Proportion Proportion 
Counties in their Alphabetical per Cent. Counties in the order of their per Cent. 
Gerda. above and { per Centages below and above | below and 
below the the Average. above the 
Average. Average, 
30. Bedford — 23:0 1. Devon .. + 86°4 
5. Berks + 49°6 2. York; East Riding + 83°6 
36. Bucks .... — 43°0 3. Salop ee + 60°3 
38. Cambridge — 44°5 4. Dorset... + 56°6 
19. Chester... — 3°5 5. Berks .... + 49°6 
20. Cornwall : — 4:0 6. Gloucester .. + 25°4 
31. Cumberland .... — 23:2 7. Hereford + 23°0 
27. Derby . — 18-0 8. Oxtord,.. + 20°9 
1. Devon ...: + 86°4 9. Middileses % + 18°8 
4. Dorset .... + 56°6 10. Northumberland. + 18°7 
42, Durham — 59°6 11. Kent + 14°5 
23. Kisséx ... — 13:5 12. Worcester + 12°9 
6. Gloucester + 25°4 O41 13. Nottingham...“ 5..." . + 12°8 
7. Hereford + 23°0 | 14. York, North Riding 3 + 10°5 
39. Herts .... — 46:2 115. Sainertet ae: + 6:3 
oo. Hunts ..:. — 32°7 16. Wilts .... ; + 6°2 
11. Kent + 14°5 | 17. Southampton =" 12 
28. Lancaster — 19°7 18. Rutland Average 
37. Leicester — 43°2 19. Chester — 35 
22. Lincoln — 8:4 | 20. Cornwall — 4:0 
9. Middlesex + 18°8 21. Sussex.... — 77 
41. Monmouth .... -— 56°7 22. Lincoln — 84 
25. Norfolk — 14°8.. | 23. Essex... ..... — 13°5 
24. Northampton _.... — 14:5 | 24. Northampton =145 
10. Northumberland .... +18°7 | 25. Norfolk — 14°8 
13. Nottingham ., + 12°38" | 26. Surrey .... — 15°2 
8. Oxford «... + 20°9 | 27. Derby .... = 18-0 
18. Rutland ee 28. Lancaster —19°7 
3. Salop + 60°3 | 29. Warwick <a e 
15. Somerset + 6:3 [| 30. Bedford — 23°0 
17. Southampton — 1:2 | 31. Cumberland — 23°2 
35. Stafford.... — 36°5 | 32. Suffolk... — 23°6 
32. Suffolk .... —23°6 133. Hunts... . — ad 
26. Surrey .... — 15:2 | 34. York, West Riding — 34°9 
21. Sussex .... — 77 35. Stafford _ — 36°5 
29. Warwick a — 22°] 36. Bucks .... — 43°0 
44, Westmoreland — 70°9 37. Leicester — 43°2 
16. Wilts + 6°2 | 38. Cambridge .... — 44:5 
12. Worcester ~ 42-9 | 39. Hetts .... — 46°2 
2...¥ ork, East Riding + 83°6 | 40. North Wales —30°7 
14. ,, North Riding + 10°5 | 41. Monmouth .... — 56°7 
34. ,, West Riding — 34°9 [| 42. Durham _.... — 59°6 
40). North Wales — 50°7 43. South Wales — 65'3 
43. South Wales — 65°3 | 44. Westmoreland — 70°9 
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Taste IIT.—Comparative Abstract of the Results of the Detailed Tables formerly add 


among the Population at Large, and among those Committed for Trial, compared — 
Real Property, Number of Persons of Independent Means, Improvident Marri 














§ I.—l. Features of Social Organization. 
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vd by Districts, and showing the Relative Progress and Present State in each of Ignorance 
like Indications respecting the Distribution and Occupations of the People, the Amount of 
‘tardy, Pauperism, Savings, and Criminal Commitments. 
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I1.—1l. Improvident Marriages, 
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Lasre ITI.—Oomparative Abstract of the Results of the Detailed Tables formerly addw 


among the Population at large, and am 




















§ I1.—4. Bastardy, 1845. 





Proportion per Cent. of Illegitimate Children above 
and below the Average of all England and Wales in 

































































the year 1845, upon the like number of Registered | Increa 
DISTRICTS. Births. of Tike 
gitime 
Childr 
In the In the Balance | Balance | jn thr 
In all Most Least in favour | in favour] Year: 
the In- In- of of 1842-2 
Counties. | structed | structed | Most In- | Least In- 
Counties. | Counties. | struction. | struction. 
Least InstrucreD Districts. 
II. South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
(COMINMES  Gvoocgsun cao oogd bo ogDo CUES ac +14°3 Oma: ae lA 7 11°3 +10: 
V. South Midland Agricultural Counties, with 
Domestic Manufactures ...........0. oe als — 49 ap 3)0%4 13:1 at +o 
VI. Western Agricultural and Mining Counties —- ‘5 —27°8 iP cele: 36°6 3 +ee 
VIII, North Midland Mining and Manufacturing 
COOGEE 6. 56g gop oc0 60.00 Doon UGUOUGGODS oF +10°6 + 6°6 Spill te: 3°2 is +33 
Total of the Least Instructed Districts ap ell ae og +12°2 11°5 fe Se 
Most Instructep Districts. 

I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties} —14°0 —21°9 — 4:3 16°7 te + 
III, Metropolitan Counties ............... .| —42°9 De a¢ we ots +26 
IV. North. Midland and North Eastern Agricul. ‘ 

tural IC OUMPICS (i wie. stscicigc css oicise cesta s Oe — 55 +46°1 51°6 sts + 6 

VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties} +12°6 +19°7 + 4:7 ¥5 15°0 + 1s 
Total of the Most Instructed Districts......| —15'] —23°4 ap G&S 30°9 56 +e 
Grand Total of England and Wales........ ae —14°1 ade! 25 °5 + 193 

§ II.—7. Savings. 
Proportion per Cent. of Deposits in Savings’ Banks, 20th Nov 
1844, above and below the Average on the like Popula 
in England and Wales in 1841. 
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II. South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
COMMAS. Goo obdcdos gost adbos Lodcooouole 
V. South Midland Agricultural Counties, with 
Domestic Manufactures ............... 

VI. Western Agricultural and Mining Counties. . 
VIII. North Midland Mining and Manufacturing 
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CC ee) 


Total of the Least Instructed Districts .... 
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. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties 
Metropolitami@ ounties mon .ccl. os citiscle = + siecle. 
North Midland and North Eastern Agricul- 
tural Counties - 


ee ee eee eee ee ee ease re sarone 


Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties 
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VII. 
Total of the Most Instructed Districts.... 


Grand Total of England and Wales........ 
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In all In the In the in favour in favow 
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+55°6 be te Py Fi 
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id by Districts, and showing the Relative Progress and Present State in each of Ignorance 
Committed for Trial, &c., &¢.—Continued. 





11.—5. Improvident Marriages and Bastardy, 1845, 


combined. 


tortion per Cent. of Men’s Marriages under 21, and 
Ilegitimate Children, above and below the Average 


all England and Wales, upon the like number of 


mriages and Births, 




















§ II1.—6. Pauperism. 





Proportion per Cent. of Paupers relieved in the first 


quarter of 1844 above and below the Average of all 
England and Wales upon the like Population. 
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mties. C ti C ti Most In- | Least In- | Counties. C ti C ti Most In- | Least In- 
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7°2 + 9-4 +20°5 bE} +39°5 +46°1 +36°4 bc 9°7 
B°7 — 2:1 +19°2 21:3 ; +28°1 +25°3 +30°5 oF te 
H-4 —26°3 ae ew 29°8 ; — 5'5 —29°2 gin 4 x3) 31°5 aa 
B38 + 8:0 +15°0 7°0 ea —17°8 —15°] —18'9 3°8 
ies | +27 +14°5 11°8 o + 1-0 tag — 4 3°34 
9 —25°2 — do 7 19°5 +14°6 + 0:9 +34°5 33 6 é 
D7 a8 aie is —12°5 $i oa ae : 
0-1 —. ‘6 +33°3 339 ae — 36 — 49 — 1:2 307, j 
8:0 +14°9 + <4 ws 14°5 —10°2 —11°8 — 8:4 3°4 7 
8:5 26°3 + 3:0 29°3 — 17 — 74 “11-6 19°0 a8 
| —15-2 | +12-4 27°6 : ; 2rges C alas 5-2 le 
fI.—8. Criminal Commitments, 1842-3-4. § I1.—9. Ignorance among Criminals, 1842-3-4, 
i ; it ts abov d : Rae 
| ae eae eee Ge ab Basle a Ereperiion ed ae is ae pre ae Robe could eee 
1 Wales on the same Amount of Male Popu- oe re ONE OF PEIO SAC NeTAge) | OES Ceneare 
la at the like Aves. 1942.3.4 of all England in 1842-3-4, in the 
BOSSES etwteg Proportions 
found in 
In the In the | Balance | Balance In the In the Excess in| Excessin) ¢ach dis~ 
all Most Least |infavour)infavour| In all Most Least | the Coun-|the Coun.| ‘ict, pom 
ie In- In- of of the ime In. ties of ties of 1837-8-9 
ities.| structed | structed | Most In-| LeastIn-|Counties.| structed | structed | Most In- | Least In- to 
Counties.!Counties.|struction.|struction. Counties. | Counties. | struction.| struction,| 1842-3-4. 
a +A +10°4 1:0 + 9°4 —13°0 +19°8 ez 3 —4°3 
a +387 °6 +18°2 “a 19°4 +283 +18°0 +29°7 NALS7/ —4°5 
9 —54°0 —d1°3 2°8 an + 6°0 —13°4 +11°5 24:9 —0°2 
EP +22°5 + 6:9 ; 15°6 + 4:4 — 3'l + 7°5 10°6 Be —2:7 
6 4 +13°9 [= oo 13°7 + 7°5 — 1:8 +12°0 13°8 —3'2 
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3) Ae, ne OF —27°0 he Fe 5 ar, —3°0 
3 | —15°9 +14°8 30°7 +77 — 7:2 +26°1 83 °3 b —5'l1 
8 | —43°8 —41°8 2°0 —10°6 —15°1 — 6:0 9-1 —4°] 
es |—30 |-140 | 11-0 Sie | 18-4, | 8-5 21-9 —3°3 
‘| 43-5 | — 3-0 6°5 =H: be IG, | oe7 ~3:1 
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Taste 1V.—Comparative Abstract of the Results of the Large Tables, VI., VII., and V 
among the Population at Large and those Committed for Trial, in juxta-position wit} 
More Serious Offences against the Person, Total Offences against the Person, Off 
Violence, Malicious Offences against Property, Forgery and Offences against the Curr 
Miscellaneous Offences, 1845-6-7. 


§I.—1. Features of Social Organisation. 
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Population Proportion | of whole Populatil 
. piss I per Cent. engaged in | 
DISTRICTS. : in auhaliants ‘oO agkole 

0) 4 
Populat 

1841. Statute a? Daeteate Agriculture,| Trad 

AcresiN” | Servants in Aid Commy 

1841. 1841, Graziers, and, 

Gardeners, | Manu! 

&e. ture 

Least INstRUCTED DISTRICTS. 

II. Midland and Agricultural ...............0.... ES ene 1,877,247 82-4, 5:8 13°6 10°4 

V. South Midland Agricultural, with Domestic Manu- 

TEN UGS on ean oie bo uoeeagte det decrqdaceiaoan Lig idcbaee vec 857,108 39-1 6:1 1as8 12°§ 
VI. Western Agricultural and Mining Counties_......... 1,387,287 23 °3 675 10:0 10°¢ 
VIII. North Midland Mining and Manufacturing Counties| 5,531,747 TiQise 4:9 5:2 Q23% 
Total of the Least Instructed Districts ............... 9,653,339 44°8 5 ‘4 8-1 17: 
Most InsrructeD DIstTRIcTs. 

I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties ...... 1,911,597 37-0 6°9 9°5 1G 
IiL.. Metropolitan Counties :. ..,.........d3--sens-.ve.-gotep em 2,159,314 830°1 9°3 2:0 18 °¢ 
LV. North Midland and North-Eastern Agricultural 

Comte Siesalinict cadena sir aes ere esa 936,058 24°5 Tucal 14:0 11L8@ 
VIL. Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties ......... 1,246,433 23 °2 6:0 8°6 13°& 
Total of the Most Instructed Districts.............000 6,253,402 41-7 7 6 7 6 14:2 
Grand Total—England and Wales ..........ceeenee 15,906,741 43 ‘0 6 3 7-9 16°4 
§111.—1. Assaults, and Assaults on Peace Officers in thi 

Execution of their Duty. 
Proportion per Cent. of the Actual Committals Ineres 
above and below the Calculated Committals on or. 
DISTRICTS. the Average of the Years 1815-6-7. Dew 
= 38 —| per Cen 
alance alance | this Cla 
In all » 13 - the | in favour | in favour |Commit 
Most In- | Least In- . 
the structed | structed g co 184e-< 
Counties. Countess pcan acd Most In- } Least In- to 
: “| struction.|struction.| 1845-€ 

Least Insrructep DISTRICTS. 

If. Midland and Agricultural: ................0.03. seadoricesodon — 26°0 | — 14:4) — 31°4 70 — 99" 

V. South Midland Agricultural, with Domestic Manu- 

PENG) 112 SRG ree ot eer coe tree rey ane + 85:2) + 68:5|/ + 1:3 67°2 — 8° 
VI. Western Agricultural and Mining Counties ..... epi ae Ot Fi baht oe UY 35°5 —29° 
VILL. North Midland Mining and Manufacturing Counties} — 19°0 | — 24:9 | — 16-9 8:0 ad —11: 
Total of the Least Instructed Districts ............... — 19'4/ — 8:6] — 23°9 io 15:3 —We 

Most InstructED DISTRICTS. 

I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties ...... — 2:5] — 21:4] + 21°8 me 43 °2 — 9> 
III. Metropolitan Counties................-.-ssssse00 SSeuteeeace +183 °4 ne bet bias oi +20: 
IV. North Midland and North-Hastern Agricultural 

Counties obs eee Restore ocsagaiiea. 9g0e3 — 40:0 | — 87°3 | — 44°5 aa Hf 3} —39" 

VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining Districts ......... — 49:1} — 50°2 | — 47-9 2°3 ae — 22° 
Total of the Most Instructed Counties..........sscc0 + 30°4 |} + 48°5 | — 15°7 a G4 2) Be : 
Grand Total—England and Wales...........sececseeeeees Ms + 26°3 | — 22-1 ane 4 = 8" 
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d by Districts, and showing the Relative Progress and Present State in each, of Ignorance 
/ Committed for each kind of Offence enumerated in the preceding Tables, viz., Assaults, 
mst Property Committed with Violence, Offences against Property Committed without 


ib Offences against Property, Poaching, Other “Miscellaneous Offences, and Total 





Distribution of the Population. Ignorance among the Population at Large. 





jportion per Cent. of Inhabitants to 100 Acres Proportion per Cent. of Men Signing the Marriage Re- Tnerease 











































































































: sis : ; gister with Marks in 1844 above and below the Averace ; 
+o and below the Average of all England and of all England and Wales upon the like Number ‘of ee 
; Marriages. in the 
Proportion 
in the Tithe Balance | Balance In the fae Balance Balance ae 
all ‘ ; in favour |in favour} In all a3 ue in favour | in favour | June, 1839 
12 Most a Least In- of the Most In- | Least In- of of t6 ? 
EE structe structed : structed | structed 
yities. : ‘ Most In- | Least In- | Counties. : F Most In- | Least In- | December, 
Counties. | Counties. struction. | struction. Counties. | Counties. struction. | struction. 1844. 
24-6 | — 25°3 | — 23:9 1:4 ey: +33 °8 +21°0 +39°3 18°3 Hee — 2:2 
Poel | — 3°7 | — 15°8 J 12-1 Sera: +10°6 +45°9 35.39 Fic — 2:2 
Paro | — 74 | — 59-1 a 44:7 +30°9 +11°8 +36°8 25:0 oe — 2°8 
b8-l1 |} + 19-3 | +100°9 81°6 sir +14°9 — 5°6 +21°5 aa 43 - 9 
2), — 21+ 4:5 4-7 oe S29) + 3:5 ee oF 242 a — 1°6 
feo |) — 3-7 | — 24-4 Se 20°7 —10°8 —14°3 — 59 8°4 aur - ‘9 
57°7 sue oS Fae sel a —58'1 Bs a te: 
40°0 | — 43°7 | — 41°8 1 go) Se eet) ae oy +20°7 17-0 ot — 17 
46°0 | — 47:0 | — 44-6 2°4 —38 2 —45:1 —30°4 44.27 ane — 19 
ioe0 | 20°3 | — 86-7 Bee 57°0 —32°5 —40°1 — 9°6 80°5 Ss — 0°8 
Se bES I 9 vat 19-2 se — 24.3 +20°9 45-2 aie — 1.2 
S90 SSS 
‘HI—2. More Serious Offences against the Person. § I1I.—3. Total Offences against the Person. 
(=) 


tortion per Cent. of the Actual Committals |{ncreaseor| Proportion per Cent. of the Actual Committals Incre 











ase or 
‘ove and below the Calculated Committals | Decrease above and below the Calculated Committals on aie 
_ the Average of the Years 1845-6-7. .|perCent.in} the Average of the Years 1845-6-7. per Cent. in 
this Class a nat ue Class 
Balance | Balance | of Com- alance alance | of Com- 
il In the | In the in favour |in favour| mittals, In all | In the | In the in favour | in favour| mittals, 
. |Most In-|Least In- of of 1849-3-4 the Most In-j Least In- of on 1849-3-4 
“.,..; structed | structed = 


Most In- | Most In- to Counties 
struction.!struction.| 1845-6-7. 


structed | structed Most In- 


Counties} Counties Least In- to 


struction.|struction.| 1845-6-7, 
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6 | — 4-0] +15-2] 19-2 A =31'8 | +91-°5.| +85-0] + 7- 43% 97°34) 19-5 
a) —46-9 | —29-1 | 17°8 A. = 19-6 = 89-0: a SP SLA A 10°3 | —21-5 
fay —11-9 | 414-4) 26-3 Ae =15'5 | = 6:9) —19-0) = 9-5 16°5 i. ~13°8 
| 10:3 | + 6-2 —16°5 , =15-'1 | — 98 | — 9-6} = 9°9 a 03 | —16-0 
fey — 8-2) —13-7 55 +159) £63.) S198 454 20-7 i, —12°5 
5 4. ae OBL Salen i, a a +15°3 
r6 | —34-3 | —24- 101 iz, = 96-1 “| = 85-6 | 85-9) = 35-2 W ny 88g 
ay —15-71+ 9 16°6 = 75 | —30:0 | —34°3 | —25-4 8°9 ose —13°9 
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Taste [V..—Comparative Abstract of the Results of the Large Tables, VI., VIL. and V. 
among the Population at Large and those Committed for Trial, in juata-position with 


Balance | Balance 
In the athe ree es Sata 
2 all Most dnl Leasednate aa one in ns our 
f structed | structed 
Counties. | 4 : : Most In-| Least In- 
Counties. | Counties. struction. | struction. 
Least INsTRUCTED DIsTRICTS. 
ii Midlandvand Aoricul tumalescen.csacanenec oe sett snsievente +12°8 + 4:1 +16°7 12:6 
V. South Midland Agricultural, with Domestic Manu- 
PA CEULES Shia cciicrnasoscitsrs coe lae oatetie alate vue aititatelate eoatelresaialernaieei +55°5 +56°3 | +54°6 
VI. Western Agricultural and Mining Connties ......... —384°4 | —65°8 | —25°0 
Vill. North Midland Mining and Manufacturing Counties} + 8°4 | + 9°7 | + 8:0 
Total of the Least Instructed Districts...........000005 ae SO Nae ere | ai 7/ Ik 
Most InstructrepD Districts. 
T. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties ...... — 40 | —16°9 | +12°6 29°5 
TI, Metropolitan Counties. co. as-csacsecsset seco omen ecnorens os — 4:5 as ae shi 
IV. North Midland and North-Eastern Agricultural 
COUNTIES Es atihes Re atane antes deanna eaniee suchen neeementen — 84 | —19'4 | +10°4 29°8 
VIL. Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties ......... —34°2 | —25°8 | —43°2 ae 
Total of the Most Instructed Districts..........4.. weet —11°0 | —12'4 | — 7-4 5:0 
Grand Total—England and Wales...........0+5 ialesierstosi — 50 | + 43 9°3 
§ I11.—7. Total Offences against Property committed witho 
Violence. 
Proportion per Cent. of the Actual Committals 
above and below the Calculated Committals on 
the Average of the Years 1845-6-7. 
DISTRICTS. 
Balance | Balance 
In the in, the atone sept . 
rg Most Tn. feast tact favour | in eo 
Counties, | Structed | structed | y7o<4 In. | Least In- 
Counties. | Counties. struction. |‘struction. 
Least InstRucTED DISTRICTS. 
dis Midlandzand -Acricultural ......is.ias.as.acs¢cietesvieneaadealee +15°2 | +20°5 | +12°7 7'8 
V. South Midland Agricultural, with Domestic Manu- 
FA CHUNOSARO ee. settee ch cnoststes Senet « Aes oak eh captiedacncntearh +20°0 | +16°8 | +23°3 6°5 om 
VI. Western Agricultural and Mining Counties............ —53°2 | —48°2 | —54°6 : 6°4 
VIII. North Midland Mining and Manufacturing Counties} — 3:8 | +144 | —10°5 ae 24°9 
Total of the Least Instructed Districts v..ccccseees — 5:3 | + 8°8 | —11l igs 20°1 
Mosr InsrructEp DtstTRIcTs. 
I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties ...... + 47 1 — 1:0 | 412°2 132 
LEDs. MetropolitamtC dances. 502 0.2.....00.s0 enon. speseaensvetecs +59°2 ub ake % 
IV. North Midland and North-Eastern Agricultural 
: COUPES ane tactehech anes ten ethceesineenatocweoe abit —18:0 | —18°5 | —17°1 1:4 
VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties ......... —55°0 | —56'1 | —53°8 2°3 
Total of the Most Instructed Districts...........000006 + 8-4 | +18°3 | —16 " F 35 wa, 
Grand Total—England and Wales........c.:sscisccsneses +146 | —12 4 ay 27 Oo 
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Proportion per Cent. of the Actual Committals 
above and below the Calculated Committals on 
the Average of the Years 1845-6-7. 




















§ TIL.—4. Offences against Property committed with Violen 
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! by Districts, and showing the Relative Progress and Present State in each, of Lgnorance 
bers Commitied for each kind of Offence enumerated in the preceding Tables, Se.—Continued. 





§ ITI.—5. Simple Larceny. 












































§ I1l.—6. Other Offences against Property without 

















Violence. 



























































































































































ortion per Cent. of the Actual Committals | Increase | Proportion per Cent. of the Actual Committals | Increase 
we and below the Calculated Committals or above and below the Calculated Comimittals on or 
the Average of the Years 1845-6-7. Decrease the Average of the Years 1845-6-7. Decrease 
per Cent. in perCent. in 
this Class this Class 
Balance | Balance | of Com- Balance | Balance | of Com- 
| In the | In the |: : oe ak ittals TEMG Ne |) UNA EING | ome eee A : ittals 
Most In- Peas tn our | in pe our 1949.34 74 West Tal heaet bash favour | in ee 1849-324 
«| structed | structed 1 -,.{ structed} structed | , t 
es : - | Most In- | Least In- 0 Counties oh é Most In- | Least In- 0 
Counties| Counties struction.|struction.| 1845-6-7. Counties} Counties. struction. |struction.| 1845-6-7. 
"8 | +29°6 | +241 5b — 89 —11°3 | — 2:2 | —15°5 13°38 132 
Ot +22°1 | +28°2 4-1 ‘ —16:2 +71/)4 3°41] 4+10°9 7°} Ar —21:°2 
-8 | —41°5 | —49°6 ae 8:1 = 4°() —66°7 | —65°5 | —67°1 besh 16 aI) 2) 
0} +17°9 | —10°7 28 °6 —17'3 — 5°8| + 5°6] —10°1 W527 —1ll:l 
8} +14:1] — 8:3 22 °4 —14°4 —14°5 | — 4°3 | —18°7 ie 14:4 —12° 
|} + 5°2 | +26°8 | 21°6 + °5 —19°9 | —16°5 | —24°2 Tay — 6'8 
“Q e iim Fan + 9°7 +134°6 ea os sue +33°2 
fan) — 9-0 | — 8-0 10 —96-0 —41°5 | —42°5 | ~—39°9 2°6 —=O0ES 
rime) —o4-4 | —48-7 57 —18°1 —63°2 | —60°6 | —66'5 5'9 ane a ANe Hy 
‘S| + 6:4] — 6°6 13:0 — 2°6 +22°7 | +48°1 | —42°1 90°2 +13°2 
+94] — 79 17/863 —10-1 497-7 1) —27 4 55°) = 1:9 
§ IJ1.—8. Malicious Offences against Property. _§ U1—¥. Forgery, and Offences against the Currency. 
oortion per Cent. of the Actual Committals | Increase | Proportion per Cent. of the Actual Committals | Increase 
sove and below the Calculated Committals or above and below the Calculated Committals on or 
1 the Average of the Years 1845-6-7. Decrease the Average of the Years 1845-6-7. Decrease 
per Cent.in |per Cent. in 
| this Class this Class 
Balance | Balance | of Com- Balance | Balance | of Com- 
all In the | In the ay tayour | in favour |. mittals: wa In the | In the S evone ik fevouc men 
|Most In-|Least In- 5 of 1849-34 the Most In-| Least In- of 1849-3.4 
‘ties structed | structed Most In- | Least In- to Counties structed structed Most In- | Least In- to 
Counties} Counties aeruction.\ struction | 1645-6-7. Counties} Counties. atruetion-(suruetion.| 1otn-6-7 
b2 | +68°1 |4+254°6! 186°5 —18'8 |— 41°6 | —49°6 | —38°'0 11°6 —82°0 
2] +51°0 |+130°9 Hoey nee =p Oe == Ode —52eSel S43 86°6 Bit —29°0 
bey | 21°72 }— 11°5 Be S27 =—A0cCyel—= 45700" 62 9N G09 2°9 mee 234 
v7 | — 9°6 |— 39°4 29-8 =o yy We Ge Gel alin 3 ree a7) —45°6 
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by Districts, and showing the Relative Progress and Present State in each, of Ignorance 
vers Commétted for each kind of Offence enumerated in the preceding Tables, §c.—Continued. 
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§ I.—l. Features of Social Organization. | 
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ricts, and showing the Relative Recent Progress and Present State in each, of Ignorance 
ton, Gain, and Temper; and of Ignorance among those Committed for Trial, 1845-6-7. 





§ I.—4. Distribution of the Population. 
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Tabte Vi—Comparative Abstract of the Results of the Annexed Tables 1X. and X., statec 
among the Populaito 


DISTRICTS. 
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ricts, and showing the Relative Recent Progress and Present State in each, of Ignorance 


ge, Sc.—Continued. 





§IV.—1. Serious Offences against the Person and Malicious Offences against Property. 
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pra | +26°0 | + 3:2 22°8 — 20 +13°7 — 9:2 22°9 —19°2 
29 | +16°2 | — 2-4 18°6 — 4°7 + 84 —10°0 18-0 —16°7 
bi4 | —83 | — 3°8 4°5 ie 7 36 — 2°6 +117 13°3 — 2°5 
D:9 a +56°3 At Bc ve +16°2 
BS | —15°5 | +190 34°5 oe —17°8 —18°9 —16°0 2°9 : —26°0 
b°9 | —44°9 | —47°0 Z Py —53°1 —53'5 —52°8 0°7 oe —22°3 
fe} 8 | —13 9 13-1 | + 7:5 | +168 | —16-4 33-2 = 0:1 
—_ —) = ce pa a alee nn | ee (Eee ee ss 
le | -+ 5-8 | — 4:9 * 10°7 Se #134. i, HS ir 24°7 210°5 
8 eS ee EE EEE EEE SEE EE EE EEE 
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TaBLe V.—Comparative Abstract of the Results of the Annexed Tables, 1X. and X., stated 
among the Population 





§ IV.—2. Offences of all kinds against Property, exclusiv 
of the ‘* Malicious.” 





Proportion per Cent. of the Actual Committals above an 
below the Calculated Committals on the Average of th 
Years 1842—7. 


DISTRICTS. 


In all 
the 
Counties. 














Least INSTRUCTED DISTRICTS. 
IT. South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties| +13°6 
V. Sonth Midland Agricultural Counties, with 





MomesticmammfAachunes eter tel tae aroyel steele Yorn +270 
VI. Western Celtic Agricultural and Mining Counties| —63°4 
VIII. North Midland Mining and Manufacturing 
(Couns Boog oecocsdpece SOO OOD OUGDE ODDO OG + 3) 
Total of the Least Instructed Districts sadnoo|) ase Od 
Most InstRucTEep DisTRIcTs. 
I, Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties ..| — 1°7 
III. Metropolitan Counties; both in the highest 
Sealerol My StRUGtyOm, ccresahere, svonieicionsietersraceNerstereiors +37°0 
IV. North Midland and North-Eastern Agricultural 
COUMEILES Es si bisiecissrorcresoranak Hoan sone eis raters — 9°7 


VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties ....| —49°3 





Total of the Most Instructed Districts.......... + 1:1] 


Grand Total—England and Wales...........+ se 








In the 
Most 
In- 
structed 
Counties. 


+15°7 


= 
—53°7 


+20°1 











In the 
Least 
In- 
structed 
Counties. 








+12°8 
+24°0 
—03'3 
— 27 


— 6:2 

















Balance 
in favour 


of 
Most In- 
struction. 





0-4 


Balance 
in favou 
of ie 
Least In 
structior 





2-9 


oF | 


22°8 





18°6 




















172 











§ IV.—3. Assaults and Miscellaneous Offences of all 


Proportion per Cent. of the Actual Committals above an 
below the Calculated Committals on the Average of th 


Years 1842—47. 


DISTRICTS. 


In all 
the 
Counties. 

















Least INsTRucTED DISTRICTS. 


II. South Midland and Eastern Agricultural Counties| —21°7 
V. South Midland Agricultural Counties, with 

Domestic Manufactures ........ceeseeeeees 27 A 

VI. Western Celtic Agricultural and Mining Counties} —20°4 
VIII. North Midland Mining and Manufacturing 

Counties 4) 10.,- aifoseisle oleae eacotet OA OOEHOO 05S ap PS 


Total of the Least Instructed Districts ........| — 0°1 


Most InstructTED DISTRICTS. 


I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties ..| —19°6 
III. Metropolitan Counties; both in the highest 
SCalevoLulmsteuCtiOw is cis <\5 isi aivicis eiegeies ds crsie sore + 44-7 
IV. North Midland and North-Eastern Agricultural 
(COWINNEEY “56 Gana ooud0n6e GougouGuadcoudcuoune —21°3 
VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining Counties ....| —382°6 


Total of the Most Instructed Districts..........]| + ‘2 
Grand Total—England and Wales ........++.. 





In the 
Most 
lin 
structed 
Counties. 











kinds. 


In the 
Least 
In- 
structed 
Counties. 





—30°2 


94 
—20°4 


+15°0 


= Ort 





Balance 
in favour 


of 
Most In- 
struction. 
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tracts, and showing the Relative Recent Progress and Present State in each, of Ignorance 


ge, & 


c.—Continued. 


§ IV.—3. Assaults and Miscellaneous Offences of all kinds. 


oportion per Cent. of the Actual Committals 
above and below the Calculated Committals on 
he Average of the Years 1842-3-4, 





n all 
che 
anties. 


28°95 


16°9 
20°6 


b1°8 





6-4 





309 
20°3 


17-3 
26-3 





9°38 








Proportion per Cent. of the Actual Committals above 
and below the Calculated Committals on the Average 
of the Years 1845-6-7, 





In the In the | Balance} Balance 

Most Least | in favour! in favour 
In- In- of of 

structed | structed | Most In- | Least In- 


Counties.| Counties. struction. struction. 


21-0 | —36-7 35-7 
+69:2 | —36-7 a 105-9 
= ae eo ee 2 

= 5% |+se2 | 27-6 

ee Pe aE 

~33°9 | —26-9 7-0 

— 9-3 | —30rA ee 21-1 
35-5 | les | 19-2 

= 43 | 200 | 19°7 
pas fee | 1 oe / 





In all 
the 
Counties. 


—15°9 
+42°6 
—20°2 
—12°7 


— 9°8 








— 2°5 
+81°3 
—27°5 
—42°0 


+16°3 








In the 
Most 
In- 
structed 
Counties. 








— 6°5 








+82 °0 
a he) 


—20°1 





— 49 


— 88 


—20°8 
—42°8 


+29°0 





+15°9 


—11°9 


—19°6 





In the | 
Least | 
In- | 
structed | 
Counties. es. 





—20°2 


+33°1 
—26°9 


—10°0 





+ 5°6 


—39°1 
—4] 2 








Balauce 
in om 


ree In- 
struction. 





10°1 


14°4 


1°6 


Balance 


in favour 


of 
Least In- 


struction. 


13°7 


18°9 
24°9 


7°0 


18°3 


29°4 


48 6 


ee ee 


Increase or 
Decrease 
per Cent. 
in these 
classes of 
Commit- 
tals from 

1842-3-4 


to 
1845-6-7, 


ee 





—26°4 


—20°4 
—32°1 


—51°2 


—43°0 








-73 
+ 0°4 


—42°5 
—47°'3 
—15°2 


—33°1 











§ V.—Total Commitments in the Six Years, 


1842-47. 


‘oportion per Cent. of the Actual Committals 
above and below the Calculated Committals on 


tthe Av 


m all 
‘the 


unties.| 


80°5 
‘11-2 


erage of Six Years. 












































In the In the | Balance | Balance 
Most Least jin favour|]in favour 

In- In- of of 
structed | structed | Most In- | Least In- 
Counties.| Counties.|struction.|struction. 
+13°4 +10°7 DES 7 
+29°7 +22°1 7-6 
—d0°0 —d0°3 0°3 
+16°5 —- 4 16°9 
+10°3 — 48 15:1 
— 7°0 +14 8°4 

—17°6 — <4 17-2 5G 
—47°2 —45°4 es ae 

= he as ce 21°8 
+ 8:0 — 6:9 14:9 


§ II.—1l1. Ignorance among Criminals. 





Proportion per Cent. of Male Criminals who could |Increaseor 
neither Read nor Write above and below the Aver- 
age of all England and Wales, 1845-6-7. 








In the 
In all Most 
the In- 
Counties. | structed 
Counties. 
+138°2 — 6°8 
+20°7 +17°2 
+ 4:2 +10°4 
+ 0:9 — 8'5 
+ 5:9 — 3°0 
+77 +14°2 
Pl 6 ee 
+15°9 +1°8 
—12°0 —20°4 
— 8°3 —12°5 
— 90 
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In the 
Least 
In- 
structed 
Counties, 





e208 


Balance 
in favour 
of 
Most In- 
struction. 


od 





956 





+24°1 
eas Lt 


On 


+10°3 


— 0:1 


+30°5 
3°3 





6°9 





ae ORO 


6°9 
14:7 
13°3 








14°3 


28 °7 
Wy Se 





19°4 





13 °6 





Balance 


in favour 


of 


Least In- 
struction. 








Decrease 
in the 
Proportion 
in each 
District 
from 
1842-3-4 


to 
1845-6-7. 


ae 





—0'l 


—2:1 
—1°6 


—2°2 
—1°6 


—$  — | —____._ 


8°3 


+21 
+0°8 


+1:°3 
—l'4 





+0°4 
hk 
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Taste VI.—Abstract of the Average Number of Persons Committed for Trial at Assizes @ 
and Wales, during the years 1842-8-4, as compared with the same during the three follow 
Population of the same ages on the Average of all England and Wales. 


DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES. 














I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties. 
I. a. Counties of Least Instruction :— 
DUSSER beeen sce cie ss ve epcces es 
Plants. .5 sere e sietevel ee eet is. sie Seehahas 
DOGCG we cies sn et eolo ge wale g np come 


Total—Least Instruction’.......... evel e phetsiane 


I. gs. Counties of Most Instruction :— 


WOME Races abc tohiveidiele sie otto ated Sada 
WOVOMSINITO: t «oso 0 os clos see ples aoe 

‘Potal—Most Ttistruction i ...0.0 cc cece ee vues 
Total — Southern Agricultural and Maritime 
Counties ..... on Cee chor whessgiae Mie eS 


Il. South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties. 
If. a. Counties of Least Instruction, being the 
Eastern Counties ;— 


Dutolilc.. ¢ 5 ere. Bly e's61 800" pia naverdeve euereracalaes 
OAmuridee Fee ee rca e eae e neee ss 
Nogfalle i6s neo oa yieets ahighewtaletse 
WSSER oe wns 65s peoloncaceronereletensicne OURGIO © : 
BAUME MSCOM. — o:6. ges saw «9 o's Sis ia) 8s ove @ 8 
Total—Least Instruction ..... ewes. oe Sets ; 


II. sn. Counties of Most Instruction, being the 
South Midland Counties :— 
; Be sts on sincaly onts tes Sergesh sop 4 aha aie 


PUSIORA, «ow cies pigin« ie ++ Gee eh > » oY 
SRG |. wicks kwh. SHE Rld ss RNs 
Total—Most Instruction ....... meats iaiens sie a leet 
Total—South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
COIS oo oles 805,06 ee ions G50 eg arsieiordieraxe Gis 


if. Metropolitan Counties; both in the Highest 
Scale of Instruction. 

IMAGE SOR | oy, Haters oleae te Rie cvelledececer sre cere 

PITOY oh cep mae 80s alates scares 


Total—Most Instruction 2. .6000.0 ccc as cece 


IV. North Midland and North Eastern Agri- 
cultural Counties. ° = 
IV. a. Counties of Least Instruction, being the 
North Midland Counties ;— 
Hf ee fond ..(c: hectare nee anions 
Shropshire ..idelae es see ee 


ee ov eevee 


Total—Least Instruction (Carried forward)...... 


Rr ee ea et ae ell gee eee ee ee 


| Population in 1841. 








—10°8 1121-00 |109:33/— 9-6 





+39°3 | 65°66 | 51:99/— 20°8 








an a a 
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§ III.—1. Assaults, and Assaults on Peac 











Box od 

aes gp fficers. 
Os x 

Bs o_o 

eo 22 

coo Average Actual | ap 

2 S448) Committalsin | oP 4 

pees 323 

52a (sel = 

Boa ee 

Bo 2 aca 

£ &* 8 |1949.3.411845-6.7| 2 8's 

ee ot 1842-3- -6-7| 23s 

Os Soa 

e235 Bar 

A Ban's Ss ae 





— 7°5 | 16-00 | 19°67|+ 22:9 
—11°1 | 26°00 | 24-33;— 6°4 
+10°1 7°00 | 15°34)+119°1 


— 5°9 | 49°00 | 59°34/+ 21:1 








—17'1 | 44°67 | 26°33)— 41:0 
—11'9 | 27°33 | 23:66/— 13:4 





—14°3 | 72-00 | 49°99;— 30°5 














+42°0 | 14°33 | 12°66|— 11°6 
+33°5 9:00 | 13°33/+ 48-1 
+ 38:1 | 17°00 | 10°00)/— 41-2 
+42°4 | 21:00 | 8:°33/— 60 3 
+38°0 | 4°33] 7:°67|+ 77-1 














+26°5 | 20°00 | 12:66|— 36°7 
+ 6°01] 17:00 | 7:67|— 54°8 
+28°6 | 13°33 9°34;— 29°9 





+21°0 | 50°33 | 29-67)— 41:0 





+33°8 |115°99 | 81:°66/— 29°6 








a 


—59°7 |228:34 |276-00/+ 20-8 
—53°2 | 83°67 | 40-33/4 19°7 








—58°1 |262-°01 |316°33/+ 20°7 


en | pe mn fy | 


113,878 | +11°2} 5-67] 4:33/— 23-6 


+24°6 | 11°34 7°34|— 35°2 


_-|———-- | —— | —— 


+20°7 | 17°01 | 11°67/— 31°38 
























































g2 |eas 
BB Ss 2 
> n |S 
<5 2 ae 

3 ASs 
ag 60x 
233/58: 
go3 | fom 
5 23 |Pas 
Oca (oa 
17°48\+ € 
21°52|/+ 18 

9°69, + 58 
48-69 + 21 
33-73|\— 2a 
29-8si— 20 
63°61i— 21 
112:30/— 2 
17°96/— 29 
10°31/+ 29 
23-23\— 5E 
20°72\—_5§ 

8°57|/+ 114 
75°79|\— 81 
15:25|— 17 

9°65|— 20 

9°79|— 4 
34:°69|— 14 
110°48|— 26 
99-94) +176 
35°58/+ 18 
135°52) +138 

6°61|— 34 
14:44/— 49 
21-05|— 44 
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wrter Sessions for Orrences Against THE Person in each District and County of England 
"8, 1845-6-7, and checked against the number in each which might be expected among the like 





iII.—2. More Serious Offences against the Person. 





| 












































| SE —- 


rverage Actual 
Sommittals in 
R-8-4. | 1845-6-7. 
)-38 8:33 
H-67 | 18:66 
5°66 9-00 
)°66 35:99 
2°66 | 26:67 
PO) } 23:84 
1-66 | 50:01 
2°32 | 86-00 
2°00 | 12:00 
19-00 6:66 
4-33 | 30:67 
'7°00 18°67 
1:67 1:00 
4-00 | 69-00 
200 | 17:3 
7°00 7°66 
8:00 7-00 
2°00 | 32-00 
16°00 | 101-00 
3°33 | 112-66 
0°38 | 27:34 
33°66 | 140-00 
4°67 6:00 
16°33 7-66 
21°00 | 13°66 


Increase or Decrease 
per Cent. in the two 


Triennial Periods. 


























+28°4 
—53°] 


—34°9 


y in 


Calculated Average 
for each Count 


1845-6-7. 





15°38 
8°83 
19:90 
17°74 
3:05 


64:90 


13°06 
8°26 
8°38 





28:70 


94°60 





85°63 
30°48 


116-11 








5°66 
12°37 


18°03 















































S83 Average 
g8Fy . 
cS = seco) 

eo Bs 

S228 

doug 

3S &8 | 1842-3-4. 
Sao 

S858 

i236 

—44°3 26°33 
+ 1:2 50°67 
+ 84 | 12°66 
—13-7 89° 66 
— Fy 87°33 
— 88 46°33 
— 8-2 | 183-66 
—10°6 | 223-32 
—22-0 26°33 
—13°2 18:00 
+54°1 41:33 
+ 5:2 48°00 
67-2 6-00 
+ 6°3 139° 66 
+ 82°81 37:00 
= 72.) 94°00 
= “Ford |! S189 
+ 9:7 | Sees 
+ 6:7 | 221-99 
+ 82:7 | 331:67 
— 10°38 | 64:00 
+20°5 | 395°67 
+ 6°0| 10°84 
— 88°0 | 2%-67 
— 24:21 38:0) 


§ ITI.—3. Total Offences against the Person. 





Actual 


Committals in 


1845-6-7. 


28°00 
42°99 
24°34 
95°33 





53°00 
47°00 





109-00 


195°33 


24°66 
19°99 
40°67 
27°00 

8°67 


120°99 





30°00 
15°33 
16°34 





61°67 


182-66 


388° 66 
67°67 





456: 33 





10°33 
15:00 


25°33 





Increase or Decrease 
per Cent. in ‘the two 


Triennial Periods. 





+ 
ba 
iv 











Or ~EOVS & 








—45°8 



























































eee 

25 

Wane eso 

re Oe 

bp gees | C8 
Eb O88. | waa 
25 BESS | Bae 
Ber ai: = 
Zo sOUgG | gat 
San 3 388 FOS 
an% | Seba | S23 
O84 | maseo | Fedo 
32:46 | ~ 18:7 | + 2°8 
89:06 | + 7:5 | +19-0 
17:99 | + 84:3 2°7 
90:41] + 6:4] + 9-9 
62°63 | — 15:3} — 3°7 
66:48 | — 12) — 3's 
118°11 | — 15:3] — 3:8 
208-53 | = 6:3] + 2-1 
\ 

“88-34 1 — 26°0] + 2°0 
lOtlA |e Aaa) eed 
43°18 | — §:7 | +19°2 
38°46 | — 29°8 | +16°9 
6°62 | + 30°9| — 5°2 
140:69 | — 14:0 | +11°2 
98:81) + 6:0 | +16°2 
17°91 | — 18:4 | +16-0 
18:17 1 — 10:09 +14°8 
64°00 b 424 + 15-7 
20508 | — 10:9 | +12:6 
185°57-] +.100:4 1-4 72-1 
66:06 | + 2°41] 410-6 
351-63 | + 81:3 | +55:9 
12:27 |} — 16°8 | +12°5 
26:81 | — 44:0 | —32-°2 
39:08 | — 36:2 | '—18°2 


—33°3 
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§ III.—1. Assaults, and Assaults on Pear 





















en ye n 
Boys 
SS bp Officers. ; 
eg 
os aS ; ee 
ge SE <q | Average Actual | 9 & bee gee 
e = gaz © | Committals in os 3 Hb 3 
* = = ae os =) “ae 
DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES. 4 | eee Bee las |sé 
. as S o rd 
q ava HAA | oO |aSh 
‘3 eae ots | Sar le! 
5 FB | 1942-3-4|1845-6-7| 2 8'a | S'Se |B BY 
See : =| > ®,4 Of 
& |So25 bps |S 8 |Sak 
S Gr 2S SOR | 2 BO Sue 
Pu Ay F bps Bead OLA | oe 
Total—Least Instruction (Brought forward) ....| 352,926 | +20°7 | 17°01 | 11°67/— 81:3 21:05\— 4 





IV. B. Counties of Most Instruction, being the 
North Eastern Counties :— 


Tinecglighire ).aK.+ + «dekeey + «0 wseee| 362,602 | — 1°5 | 23-00 | 12-00/— 47:8) 22-76|— 4 
Northamptonshire ......... soveecees!| 199,228 | +15 6 | 14:38 | 9°34)— 34°8) 12-12) ae 
Rutlandshire ....... Pa dhealew balsa stibs |, WOOO? 1) = B8™4 | wlrCG 1°:34/— 49°6) 1°29/+ © 


——_—_—_-. 





Total—Most Instruction ...e.e+csecceseees-+| 583,182 | + 3°7 | 39°99 | 22°68|— 43°38) 36°17/— Bi 


—_—- 

















Total—North Midland and North Eastern Agri- a : J Sa re , 
cultural Counties... descsctee os eed 936,058 | +. 9°5 | 57-00 | 34°35/— 89-7) 67°22) aes 








a | ee. ——. | | 





V. South Midland Agricultural Counties, with 
Domestic Manufactures. 
V. A. Counties of Least Instruction ;— 
Bedfordshire .5 0.60 ccoecstscesenel LO7986 | +630 Uz 3°00/— 60°9| 6°32)— 5 
Buckinghamshire .......e+eeeeee+.+| 155,983 | +80°2 | 6°67 | 14°34/+115°0, 8-94)/+ Of 


























HTertlordshixve . 6 60 siewed ance ss .+es| 157,207 | +53°8 | 10°00 | 7°66/— 23°4| 9-41;— Tf 
Total—Least Instruction 12... scescs cons cecs 431,126 | +45°9 | 24°84 | 25:00/+ 27°1] 24°67|+ J] 
V. x8. Counties of Most Instruction ;— 

Somersetshire oooceoeveoevoeeoeseevee 08 eee 435,982 +10°6 49°38 42°34|/— 14:2 25-13) + 6 











435,982 | +10°6 | 49°33 | 42°34/— 14-2) 25°13)/+ 68 











TLotal—Miost lmstruction saccesstsaes soles ne. 


Total—South Midland Agricultural Counties, 
with Domestic Manufactures .....++.eee00. 








837,108 | +27°3 | 73°67 | 67°34/— 8-6) 49°80/+ 3a 


SS eS fe 











—— | 


VI. Western (and chiefly Celtic) Agricultural 
and Mining Counties: 
VI. a. Counties of Least Instruction -— 





Sous Wales iG r,s. ahiGiow.cit eles tenets .| 515,283 | +39°3 | 17°00 | 14:00)/— 17°7| 31°97|— 56 
North Wales ...... ceccccsetecescss| 396,320 | +26°1 | 16°67 | 8:-00)— 52°0| 23°52\ ae 


Monmouthshire eoereeeeoeere Oe oe ee ee eon 134,355 +63°3 13°67 9°67|— 29°2 10°46/— 7 





1,045,958 | +36°8 | 47°34 | 31°67/— 33-1) 65°95)— 42 











Votal——Weastaimstructiom ieee ee oe + 6 aielelglelere 











VI. ge. Counties of Most Instruction :-— 


Cornwall .....secsecccccseccccscces| 341,279 | +11°8 | 20°33 | 16°33/— 19-6) 19°81) — 











341,279 | +11°8 | 20°33 | 16°33/— 19:6) 19°8]|— 17 


1,387,237 | +380°9 | 67°67 | 48°00/— 29:0} 85°76/— 44 








Rotal—=Miost mstrUuchHom wo sere ccesieic cielsiee cies 














Total— Western Agricultural and Mining 
Counties: bei. ce ede shee sedereseeste os 





| | 


VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining 
Counties. 
VII. a. Counties of Least Instruction ;— 











Westmoreland 1.4 0c sees on Bsvesase e's 56,454 | —36°2 °67 | 3°00/+347°7| 3:°33;\— 9 
North Ride i256 a 0. auvits were Olea 204,122 | —31 4) 7:00] 3°66/— 47°7| 12°97\— 71 
Durham..<.. 383444 Beas eee hs 324,284 | —29-1 | 15°66 | 18°00/— 16-9} 21-°47/— 39 
Total—Least Instruction (Carried forward) ..... 584,860 | —30°4 | 23°33 | 19°66/— 15°7| 37°77|— 47 
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Taste VI.—Abséract of the Average Number of Persons Committed for Trial at Assizes 
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Moral and Educational Statistics 


[ Aug. 


Lasts VITI— Abstract of the Average Number of Persons Committed for Trial at Assizes 
Wales, during the years 1842-3-4, compared with the same during the three follo 
Population of the same Ages on the Average of all England and Wales. 
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DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES. 5 
8 
3 
3 
S 
4 
I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties. 
I. a. Counties of Least Instruction:— 
SUSSEX wiscuinesieamacne « sy ofos agdtaletatevelevelekerellarens 299,753 
EVENT SE diwetorwresenare So aes sei alisiei eis elexe Sess cl | OOD ,008 
WD OTSEE: clit ate ain weeievans elekslelokcrenerstetoVoreloiets 175,043 
Total—Least Instruction ......cccccscesseccerees| 829,800 
I. Bp, Counties of Most Instruction :— 
LEADING Oe Eero CT ee roe ama oe aE 
DSVOBSHITC). 0:5 cc cides view wlesseve seis noosa waskny 
Total—Most Instruction ..........c00. Hones nee Le08IG797 
Total—Southern Agricultural and Maritime 1,911,597 
WOUMEIES ererererotereiersietere ste tovess Biouiaie (avevale cers veteveleistersir 
Il. South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties. 
II. a. Counties of Least Instruction, being the 
Eastern Counties :-— 
SULT Ollilce..icVareters “aseis s/avevavenerecalttelsi/ totes ciievate me 315,073 
@ anna nil SO we yielererelrerciclerelererete olsiivissolctesisrer 164,459 
BN OPLOME oiciets sie seis ese Belersuderesreiciere wearer vl? 604 
Essex ....... Mareleloieheisistercisiersielorsieccrefereaieiel iy moan OTS 
PEVAVINEATI ON, oie 1e\oie (oles sioreloreloieisNeleteveyeledever sieve 58,549 
Total—Least Instruction ......cseccsececccsceccs| 1,295,724 
II. 8. Counties of Most Instruction, being the 
South Midland Counties :-— 
IWWiLIESTNITC). eiesle cx0is.s et0reteve SPCOCaCGOno Gras ol © eaun7es 
ORXPORG sce icis- vie elele AeaAe! oeketMeeervercierciesiere!’ | Olds 
BOLiKSHIVE: eiesieisisieie saison secodcdnooce coal | Lolly 
Motal=—=MOStANSEVECHON s..c.cccccenecsecceseces| 561,523 


Total—South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties. ‘ 


} 1,877,247 


eo eeresrecereeeecece eeoreveeseerereeeovece 


Ill, Metropolitan Counties; both in the highest 
scale of Instruction. 
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Qs o Ye} EDO 
AS |4e2| 2g° 
ena eee neh hes 
1842- | 1845 ges 225 gO 8s 1842- | 
285 |388| 2225 
8°33) 6°67|— 199| 5°75}+ 16:0) 3°33 
9:00} 4°33|— 51°9| 7°06|— 38°6| 5°67 
1°34 66 a 3°19 2°33 
18°67 | 11:00 |— 41:1 | 16:00 }— 31°2 | 11°33 
7:00! 367|— 47°6| 11:08 |— 66°8| “67 | 
2°67 | 20°33 |+661°5| 9°82} +107 0} 6:33 
9°67 | 24:00 | + 148°2 | 20°90 | + 14:8] 7:00 
28°34) 35:00} + 23°5 | 36:°90|— 5:1 | 18°33 
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VITA GIOSOR aeisisie ovsiere-cisieveid eiidisreeeistee etein.e afi UD sO,090 38°66 | 23°00 |— 40°5 | 32°82|— 29:9; .. 
SUIBIGY: ciereievsiercicie'siersie slereie civ Solem asleetoisreiief MOCa sO 11:00) 3:33)/— 69°7| 11°68;— 71°5| :33 
Total—Most Instruction ..0...00000vecees ve evciee esl 29 159,314 49°66 | 26°33 |— 46°9 | 44:50|— 40°8 “Je 
IV. North Midland and North Eastern Agri- 
cultural Counties. 
IV. A. Counties of Least Instruction, being the 
North Midland Counties:— 
VOD CLOTE rae orcas Seve stolen dtesetetsie leone o}eieis, ofaxe 113,878 67| 2°00|+198°5| 2:17|/— 78) 1:33 
eI MINUS) ¢ Coote OH OU G0OD00 GOD0 Ob O0Obb 239,048 5:33 07 |— 874] 4:75|— 858] 7:00 
Total—Ueast Instruction (Carried forward) ......} 352,926 6-00] 267|/— 55°5| 6:92)}— 61°4| 8:33 
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er Sessions for Miscenuanrous Orrencrs én each District and County of England and 
1845-6-7, and checked against the number in each which might be expected among the like 
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Taste VIII.—Abstract of the Average Number of Persons Committed for Trial at Assizes 
Wales, during the years 1842-3-4, compared with the 














qi 2 oe 

ges 8 and Pound Breach. 

S 60 4 w 

me aS Average 2 Es ie See. 
a ga4% | Actual Com-| 27, | Hoe) eee 
> ORS mittals in eas | ES? S£e2% 

DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES. z gat ahs gee | S645 

| Pits pak sas|sS23 
o Safa pas | Seer ag 
3 Boon | 1949-| 1845-| BSE | SER Egos 
3 S2S8| 3-4, | 67. | Bs |Begs| 2ee8 
Ey Saas Seas aee| oo as 
Total—Least Instruction (Brought forward) . 352,926] +20°7 | 6:00] 2°67|— 55°5| 6:92|— 61°4 
IV.z8. Counties of Most Instruction, being the 
North Eastern Counties :— 

Lincolnshire ...... RESan cesecessceeee+| 362,602| — 1°5| 4:67] 8:33!— 28°6| 7°47|— 55°4 

Northamptonspire ......0....ceeecce 199,228) +15°6 | 16:67; 3:00;|— 82:0} 3:98|— 24°6 

Rutlandshire........ Bae eisisicig? oe oii ers 21,302} —38°4 *67| 2°66 |+ 2970] °41)|+548°8 
Total—Most Instruction .....-. ee oe Beane, 583,132| + 3°7 | 22-01| 8:99!— 59-1 | 11-86 = 24:2 
Total—North Midland and North Eastern Agri. meus [a 

cultural Counties........++- i siteTien bars I 996,056] sj 9:8 | 60! | 1206) — 23 2 1878 = 37'9 
V. South Midland Agricultural Counties, with 
Domestic Manufactures. 
V.A. Counties of Least Instruction :— 

Bedfordshire ...... Br oe fiaaieeeee 107,936} +530) 2°67/ 10°33|+4286°8| 2-07|+399:0 

Buckinghamshire ............ Pisloheseitt 155,983 | +302 | 4:34) 3°66/|— 15:6] 2°93/+ 24°9 

Hertfordshire.,....... neeolns boa 0e.G00De 157,207} +538 | 2:33! °34/— 95:4| 3:08/— 88-9 
Total—Least Instruction .....ssceseseees veseceee] 421,196] +45°9 | 9:3411433/+ 53°4] 8:08|/+ 77°3 
V.xz. Counties of Most Instruction :— ne 

Somersetshire.....e-se0- pieeae coescenes| 435,982) +10°6 | 47°33] 15°33 |— 67°6| 8:°25|+ 85°8 
otal—Most Tastruetion cops. -cecaase sc cpsercces 435,982} +10°6 | 47°33] 15°33 |— 67°6| 8:25/+ 858 
Total—South Midland Agricultural Counties, ape) Reten ORS PRE ES 

with Domestic Manufactures........ state conriiers 857,108) +27°3 | 66°67 | 29°66 |— 476 | 16°33) + 81°6 
VI. Western (and chiefly Celtic) Agricultural and 
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VI, A. Counties of Least Instruction :— 

South Wales ........+. ec ei Pacers, 515,283| +39°3 | 45-67| 25°67 |— 43°8 | 10°50| +144°5 

INORG AVVALER, « bracers-s1e: 6g fie ee/oiensiorabrerevos Ge 396,320} +26°1 7:33] 10:33 |+ 40°9| 7°71|+ 339 

Monmouthshire, ....ss-c8-c0s peevese-| 134,355] +53°3 | 15°34) 3:00 |— 804] 3:-42/— 12°2 
Total—Least Instruction .........++0 sespesveres| 1,045,958] +368 | 68-34] 39:00 |— 42.9] 21-63/+ 803 
VI. 8. Counties of Most Instruction :— 
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Potal=-Mosé TnsirNehion | 4.200045 eves es obeeesce © 341,279| +118 5:33 13:00 |+1439| 6:50 |+1000 
Total—Western Agriculturaland Mining Counties} 1,387,237; +309 | 73°67| 52-00 | + 29.4 | 28:13|}+ 848 

VII. Northern Agricultural and Mining : 
Counties. 
VII. a. Counties of Least Instruction :— 

WieStdOTelAN Wsisisisie:s ccseriseivis'ssepiciecievere « 56,454] —36°2 | 2-00 67 |\— 66°5| 1:08/— 37:9 

North Bi@ine «cases se o> peccwss ie Seiaeieis 204,122] —314| 4:44] 3:20/— 27:9] 4-24|— 24°5 
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TUNER OU Fee aa Ae oA ieee Be Se gale BR Sa A +23°7 | — 46°8 + 3:5 |4+278°9 )— 43°5 | 4+ 5°3 |— 87-7 
WTR OV Seed stdea wate gucetoohinoraadoacadtcnanteouh ances 6-2) eel 0 +13:2 |+ 6:2 |4148:2 | +18°6 |— 71°5 
NUSGO Kemer hatte Cee Naat eens cso em anitacount nese + 8:8] — 18°9 + 2:3 |— 81:0 |+ 15:9] + 4°3 14+ 16:0 
NAV OR cacao inane toca ietie esctriacacin tse Meiactewoee +35°0} + 28:9 +383°3 |— 61:0 |+ 57°6 | +83°8 |— 56:5 
Westinonrelands said. die ckseceeeisitee ts aseseseean oe —17°6 | — 80°9 —35°6 ate — 44°1 | —59°9 |— 37:9 
NSS eee octet stata eer Betas kata mesa demetecc me +30°9| — 1°8 +21°5 |+1386°2 |\— 51:6 | +18°4 /— 60:0 
NOUCESHOM Ais See sahhondde eet ity stacbiade mae cbondeaeet +54°2 1} + 51°8 +53°5 |+182°7 |4+ 19°7 | +58°5 |4+157°6 
Ovi Has tERIOUMi oe. dusctesces.cessneedecterotecote —42°3 | — 47:1 —43°8 |— 45°7 i— 25:3 | —40°0 |— 24-4 
Bo NOMURA Oe eats aenciashsctntea te snateniett —42°7 | — 47°5 —43°9 |— 53°4 |— 28:8 | —40-2 |— 24-5 
See CS UMEGIMO! 4 tetas. Me vcarttu toneet ten deaenn —49°6 | — 47°4 | —44:0 |= 51-1 |— 29°6 | —40°1 |— 24°5 
VOR Wialesisemrcse hacche toetiones Meo dite et oa caste —55°9 | — 70°8 —60°2 {— 49°0 |— 80°5 | —59-°9 |4+ 383:°9 
OUGH WIAICBY SE eth echte rents dta tb telteadeea te —55'°9 | — 74°5 —61°2 j+ 6:0 |— 56°8 | —57-0 |}+144°5 

I. The Southern Agricultural and Mari- 

time COMMUIES). Shares, cues mcsmte aes: +14°5 | — 19°9 +47 f= 251 J 37°91 + 8-3= 6:1 





Il. The South Midland and Kastern Agri- 
cultural Counties (exclusive of the 








Metropolitan) ci, <.cseostasttoad sash +25°8 | — 11°38 | +15°2 |+196°2 |— 41°6 | +15-5 |— 28-2 
II. The two Metropolitan Counties ......... +29°3 | +134°6 +59°2 |— 58°8 |+166°3 | +55°2 |— 40°8 

IV. The North Midland Agricultural 
WOES 4 eR Meee AE Mee ati bet — 86 | — 41°5 —18'0 |— 1:5 |— 46-8 | —17-0 |— 87:9 

V. The South Midland Agricultural and 
Manufacturing Counties BR sist 4+25°2) + 7-1 +20-0 (7 90°2 |= 9°38 | 499-9 |=: “S1-6 

VI. The Western (Celtic) Agricultural and 
Minino: @oumblesa se: eeneeeneat —47°8 | — 66°7 —53°2 |— 66°7 |— 438°0 | —51-4 |4+ 84°8 

VIL. The Northern Agricultural and Mining 
Cotintiesies. We Mereb ok Way. pee be ai! —51:°7 | — 63:2 —55'0 |+ 46:0 |— 43:4] —53:0 |— 15-1 

VIII. The Northern and Midland Manufac- 
turing and Mining Counties ......... —~ 380} — 58 | = 3°38 |— 30°7 |— 116} — 3:3 /+ 8:5 
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Indices to Moral Influences. Indices to Moral Re 
Boe We led idee eA 
ian sa q 3 os 
i) oe tee ae 2 |g as |< a 
Bol ncgeo | eth oe calla Orion ne ee sai 
COUNTIES AND DISTRICTS. ae < er Zi SEY Se ple) salle as aos 4 z 
=e |) f |ge(Berleotsee ls fs eee | ate 
SB |S |ee| sae peclioer| 84 8 | op2 | Se | oe 
2). 2/28) Boz /BSIER| 2 | = | S88 | eo) es 
q a Os} MShwlsealiga S S Sao SS Se 
4 iam Ay iva) = 4 aa) ioe S Ay ip) 
Vol. | Vol. | Vol Vol Vol. | Vol. | Vol. | Vol. Vol. Vol. | Vol. 
Seah legal 8c, xe ry Rails, Wp es TIL xaie, xs xy 
age | page | page age age | page | page | page age | page | page 
BS COMMON eerie ee awiocrc Boe eee soatocecentonnenonte O96 227 | 227 POT 138 BIS 229 | 315 POL 229 | 229 
UB GX Siena. teste cm eaelcale obatewaca steer tussses 222 | 223 | 223 223 | 224) 815 | 225 | 315 315 225 | 225 
BULGES ee staan ac Set a aeRO Se ae 296 | 227 | 227 227 | 228 | 315 | 229 | 315 315 229 | 229 
Werle oaawen eee sake aoa neces eeeaese 222 | 223 | 223 223 | 224 | 314 | 225.) 314 314 225 | 225 
(OOS NRHN ae Lan Rp en Snr aH Para 230 | 231 | 231 231 | 232 | 817 | 283 | 317 317 233 | 233 
Mortaiwiallll it cae Cees ccike ba) SON Sout 230 | 2381 | 231 2315) 2328) BI6 1/2383 desl 316 2383 | 23a 
Gumberland Pesce: ee eee 230 | 231 | 231 231. | 232 | 316 | 233 | 316 316 233 | 233 | 
SIU) 2 Soper ogncrpce nn aac eeSceanic REL en eenoucrr eat 230 | 2381 | 23 231 | 232 | 817 | 233 | 317 317 233 | 233 
1 DYSRHOT INS pene not rece ae SaSene MEE ORe orere 222 | 223 | 223 223 | 224 | 814 | 225 | 314 314 225 | 225 
MDONS Ebro aco teense RUE DEae aaa 222 | 223 | 223 223 | 224 | 814 | 225 | 314 314 225 | 225 
HO UGA INT vs Prete rachael ELEC AD eaves 230 | 231 | 231 231 | 232 | 316 | 283 | 316 316 233 | 233 
J UISSIONG SoBe MBA SCG an eC RS SAS OH ARI CR O ERI TOS ETE Re 222 | 223 | 228 223 | 224 | 814 | 225 | 314 314 225 | 225 | 
GuOWMECSUET eee aaudateatecssteai ned anees alae 230 | 231 | 231 231 | 232 | 317 | 233 | 317 317 233 | 233 
OMe ON AaB gett ee sodeass MOAB wiee 226 | 227 | 227 22 228 | 315 | 229 | 315 315 229 | 229 
Mier oho: Aeeasec noises tae aon eae a ees 226 | 227 | 227 227 =| 228 | 815 | 229 | 315 Sllb 229 | 229 
Melua bined OM" Bade ccaccmeomcdés skates esac nates 222 | 223 | 223 223 | 224 | 814 | 225 | 314 314 225 | 225 | seem 
ER Ue «Bet nd eh hw bo Sa 229 | 2238 | 293 223 | 994 | 314 | 225 | 314 814 225 | 205) seem 
A AINCAS TOM Me tee uaae eee Catk. hee ae oes 230ml ol iaoom OP lem SOMES yalmcso smelly, Bile 239) | 286 
Ie Ie at CRs Reed ihy fide ted Sdnere Ses eek es 230 | 231 | 231 23 Q30n B17 | 288 4.817 317 233 | 233 
DW indeotna | shel ots ch A Reve R eae aes 226 | 227 | 227 227 | 228 | 815 | 229 | 315 315 229 | 229 
MNES CK: BIE as. ae Cee sniceasen tek eave caet 222 | 223 | 223 223 | 224 | 815 | 225 | 315 815 225 | 225 
Omiria Orn Ula Pench ieee arch eaoceo eee: 296227 18227 227 | 298 | 816 | 229 | 316 316 229 | 229 
INTE Call Saees beck Se aRERET ae Lae A ee Bren 999) | 223) | 298 223 | 224 | 814 | 225 | 314 814 925 | 295 
ING 1S CULT ene ne OR Re A 226 | 227 | 227 227 | 228 | 315 | 229 | 315 315 229 | 229 
DN orblauamalyerlanitd 45. .s.8 senac tocseeteeoncker 230) | 2el | 23h 231 232 | 816 | 233 | 316 8316 233 | 233 
ENG HUM Q AMIN as Siicgunar hee sediacbidtedelestees 280 | 231 | 231 281 | 282 | 317 | 233 | 317 Sli O83h One 
ONO eco sree seis tacts Seo owek ace ae eMecaes 299 | 223 | 223 293 | 294 | 815 | 225 | 315 315 225 | 225 
RUTTEN Ieee td GaN oP Sac aaee ema gee Re a 226 | 227 | 227 227 | 228 | 315 | 229 | 315 815 229 | 229 
D0) Re oo eee EAS ce ee 296 | 227 | 227 297 | 298 | 815 | 229 | 315 315 229 | 229 
SOMMETS Ciba eee aeeie ahah Soe ees 296) 227 | 207; 227 W228 Sb, e229 tess 815 229 | 229 
SOUL MAUMOLOME does 1c SnIaee Mews. sha aelvecess 299 | 293 | 293 223 | 204 | 314 | 225 | 314 315 225 | 225 
SS PATONG seth emeiiacl dante ain anckiod Weenie PO 1) eel | BR ool, 1232) 1037) 2331 317. 317 233 | 238 
SURO op eM toed alates sii hua heswete DOO) 1.223 203 223 | 294 | 814 | 225 | 314 314 225 | 225cm 
SLUG Casas See gnome ec age 2 Rana eg rae OS) | ebiasy |) Bias 293 | 294 | 815 | 225 | 315 8315 225 | 225 a 
SSIUISESTSD Cait nc ONC, Pah Rts Aen Sai ere ER QO0R 225) 19223 223 | 224 | 314 | 225 | 314 314 295 | Q25as 
\HOIPGIG RSs aan sO Ren BR creat eee ie epee ase 230 | 231 | 23 231 | 232 | 317 | 233 | 317 317 233 | 2338 
Wiestimorelandie.c.cacitesteistecketeneeeeachar 230) | 2ol) |, 23 231 | 232 | 316 | 238 | 316 816 233 | 233 
AWG SE ent. eee ienice ob ta-cewhticeaaheeeND saunas 999 | 223 | 993 223 | 294 | 315 | 225 | 315 815 225 | 225 
NVORCES GES a ete cnata eee bonue ses tae ee boner 930 1 2381 | 231 231 QBOR EO Mi eoomo li Bilis 233 2338 
Works, Nort Riding. caso. cccsdca ten eiewseass 220m zal) |) 23 Sel ORO | SiG |) BERS IF BILE 816 233 | 28a 
Bo. UR ISUAI RIGGS Saaanceoraeeeeden crcconanen: 930 | 231 | 231 231 | 239) | 3116) | 233) 3816 316 233) los 
Fa VCS UMEMGIM ES WR x sacra sea aebts PA |) CB los Qalee OSCR aay We oomlmoley SG/ 233 | 286 
NOPE CWAIES , sncncges den cdesdiacelenscsnaseands 226 | 227 | 227 227 | 228 | 316 | 229 | 316 316 229 | 229 | 
SoubhmwWall ese snatccssenun: cua dese eoacesmcawoens 226 | 227 | 227 227 | 228 | 816 | 229 | 316 316 229 | 229 15 


I. The Southern Agricultural and 
Maritime Counties ............... 

II. The South Midland and Eastern 
Agricultural Counties (exclusive 

of the Metropolitan)............... 

ILI. The Two Metropolitan Counties... 
IV. The North Midland Agricultural 
COMMER a atatectactentee te ecerenieecaen- 

V. The South Midland Agricultural 
and Manufacturing Counties ... 

VI. The Western (Celtic) Agricultural 
and Mining Counties ............ 

VIL. The Northern Agricultural and 
Minine Counties’ .oiiccc....0 sees 

VIII. The Northera and Midland Manu- 
facturing and Mining Counties 





204 | 205 | 205 | 205 | 206/317 1207/3171 3817 | 207 207] 7 





204 | 208 | 205} 205 | 206/317 1207) 317| 317 | 207] 2071 8h 
204 | 205 | 205 | 205 | 206] 317 | 2071317] 317 | 207] 207) 8m 


204 | 205 | 205 | 205 | 906 | 817 | 207 | 817| 317 | 207| 207 | 8H 
204 | 205 | 205 | 205 | 206| si7| 207 | 317] si7 | 207} 207) 
204 | 205 | 205 | 905 | 206 | 817 | 207/317] 317 | 207] 207 | 
204 | 205 | 205] 205 | 206| 817! 207 | s17| 317 | 207] 207] 
204 | 205 | 205 | 905 | 206 | 817 | 207 | 817 | 817 | 207] 207 | am 
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Criminal Commitments, 184.5-6-7, classified in Detail. 















































Se sos 22 |eale lee Se ies |S | see (ss 2 | 3 
sleet Sz2 (2a [28/8 FS a8sle8 |22/ 22/2 [Pz ois 
ey iSse [Se.- | #3 |28/% lag | » ISSsihe (SESE |S [se ee 
2 ira ge Bae ate iOat en IAa Sl) a Og Sila 1 OS )Os | a aS 
Sei=x, (2 & |eolseleelhog| Sin 218 2/32/18 Sy ae 

g| = 13 -elSs eq] 28 |SE/22 15 S| 4S |S. clea] e@ | 82 Selb" .| » [Se] Se 

Peele 36 29/23 |S8ISS(8s>| 2 222655] 84) ee lSsees| £ | s/s 

BRE SSAC aaa BS (Se l/Ss Sue F IS se Cee| Ss | SH Sa lsum! & |sS Eo 
Vol. | [Vol. Vol. Volk | Volz) Voli, Vol) Volo) Vole | Vol) Volo) Volk) Vol Vol. Viol ainVoleisVol 
xl Xd, xii. Niles | oxainee |} Sx Salley |) ocbls |! eal. Falls || aul th rallipg lPoxibigy || Saige I) Swligy hoa, || Sout, 
age | page age age | page | page| page | page| page | page | page | page | page| page | page | page| page 

Vert | 363 P319 P06 i 277 | 281 | 281 | 285 | 285 | 285 Pano | 289 | 204 | 295 | "295 95 

»1 311 | 361 319 274 | 275 | 275 | 281 | 281} 285 | 285 | 285 | 289 | 289 | 292 | 293 | 2938 | 293 

"1 311 | 363 319 276 | 277 | 277 | 281 | 281 | 285 | 285 | 285 | 289 | 289 | 294 | 295 | 295 | 295 

» | 310 | 361 318 274 | 275 | 275 | 280 | 280 | 284 | 284) 284] 288 | 288 | 292 | 293 | 293 | 293 

8} 313 | 365 321 278 | 279 | 279 | 283 | 2838 | 287 | 287) 287; 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 

"| 312 | 363 820 276 | 277.) 277 | 282 | 282 | 286) 286 |» 286] 290 | 290 | 294 | 295 | 295 | 295 

»| 312 | 365 320 278 | 279 | 279 | 282 | 282) 286) 286) 286) 290 | 290 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 

®} 313 | 365 321 278 | 279 | 279 | 288 | 283 | 287 | 287 | 287 | 291.| 291- 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 

» 1310] 361| 318 | 274 | 275 | 275 | 280 | 280 | 284] 284] 284] 288 | 288 | 292 | 293 | 293 | 293 

61310 | 361] 318 | 274 | 275 | 275 | 280 | 280 | 284] 284] 284] 288 | 288] 292 | 293 | 293 | 293 

bp} 312 | 365} 320 | 276 | 277 | 277 | 282 | 282 | 286 | 286 | 286 | 290 | 290 | 294 | 295 | 295 | 205 

» | 310} 361 318 274 | 275 | 275 | 280 | 280 | 284] 284] 284) 288 | 288 | 292 | 298 | 298 | 293 

9) 3813 | 365 821 278. | 279 279 283 | 283 | 287 | 287 | 287 | 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 

"1311 | 363] 319 | 274 | 275 | 275 | 281 | 281 | 285 | 285 | 285] 289 | 289 | 292 | 293 | 293 | 293 

¥1311 | 363| 319 | 276 | 277 | 277 | 281 | 281 | 285] 285 | 285 | 289 | 289 | 294 | 295 | 295 | 295 

>| 3810 | 361 318 Q74 | 275 | 275 | 280 | 260 | 284] 284 | 284 | 288 | 288 | 292 | 293 | 293 | 293 

o{ 310} 361 318 274 | 275 | 275 | 280 | 280 | 284) 284) 284] 288 | 288 | 292 | 293 | 293 | 298 

)} 313 | 365 321 278 | 279 | 279 | 283 | 283 | 287 | 287 | 287 | 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 

Dp} 313 | 365 821 278 || 279 | 279) 288) 283 | 287 | 287 | 287 | 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 297 207 

y) 311 | 363 319 276 | 277 | 277 | 281 | 281 | 285 |} 285 | 285 | 289 | 289 | 294 | 295 | 295 | 295 

pb} 311] 361 319 974 | 275 | 275 | 281 | 281 | 285 | 285 | 285 | 289 | 289 | 292 | 293 | 293 | 293 

71312 | 363 320 276 | 277 277 282 | 282 | 286] 286) 286} 290 | 290 | 294 | 295 | 295 | 295 

»1310| 361{ 318 | 274 | 275 | 275 | 280 | 280 | 284] 284 | 284} 288 | 2468 | 292 | 293 | 293 | 293 

Yap3il | 363 | 319 | 276 | 277 277 281 | 281 | 285] 285 | 285} 289 | 289 | 294 | 295 | 295 | 295 

p}] 312 | 365] 320 78 | 279 | 279 | 282 | 282 | 286] 286 | 286) 290 | 290 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 

9] 313 | 365 321 278 | 279 | 279 | 288 | 283 | 287 | 287 | 287) 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 

by 3ll | 361| 319 | 274 | 275 | 275 | 281 | 281 | 285 | 285 | 285 | 289 | 289 | 292 | 293 | 293 | 293 

ri 3ll | 363 319 976 | 277 | 277 | 28h | 281 | 285 | 285} 285 | 289 | 289 | 294 | 295 | 295 | 295 

") 311 | 363 319 274 | 275 | 275 | 281 | 281 | 285 | 285 | 285 | 289 | 289 | 292 | 293 | 293 | 293 

F1311| 363| 319 | 276 | 277 | 277 | 281 | 281 | 285 | 285 | 285 | 289 | 289} 294 | 295 | 295 | 295 

p} 3810} 361 318 Q74 | 275 | 275 | 280 | 280 | 284) 284] 2841 288 | 288 | 292 | 298 | 298 | 293 

91313 | 365] 321 | 278 | 279 | 279 | 283 | 283 | 287] 287 | 287] 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 

> 1310 | 361] 318 | 274] 275 | 275 | 280 | 280] 284] 284) 284] 288 | 288 | 292 | 293 | 293 | 293 

Papoll | 361 319 974 | 275 | 275 |} 281 | 281 | 285 | 285 | 285 | 289 | 289 | 292 | 293 | 293 | 298 

> 1310 | 361| 318 | 274] 275 | 275 | 280 | 280 | 284] 284] 284) 288 | 288 | 292 | 293 | 293 | 293 

p/ 313 | 365 321 278 | 279 | 279 | 283 | 283 | 287 | 287 | 287 | 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 

»1 3121 365 | 320 | 276] 277 | 277 | 282 | 282] 286] 286] 286] 290 | 290 | 294 | 295 | 295 | 295 

64311 | 361} 319 | 274 | 275 | 275 | 281 | 281 | 285 | 285 | 285 | 289 | 289 | 292 | 293 | 293 | 2938 

9} 313 | 365 321 278 | 279 | 279 | 283 | 283 | 287} 287 | 287 | 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 

| 312 | 365 320 276 | 277 | 277 | 282 | 282} 286) 286) 286} 290 | 290 | 294 | 295 | 295 | 295 

1 312 | 3865 320 978 | 279 | 279 | 282 | 282 | 286) 286] 286) 290 | 290 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 

313 | 365 321 273 1 979) 2791 2881283 | 267 | 287) 287° 291 || 291-1 296 | 297 207 | 297 

r}312 | 363] 320 | 276 | 277 | 277 | 282 |282| 286 | 286] 286 | 290 |-290 | 294 | 295 | 295 | 205 

r} 312 | 363 320 976 | 277 | 277 | 282 | 282 | 286) 286 | 286) 290 | 290 | 294 | 295 | 295 | 295 

i. vol. xil. 

» 7 813 | 158 321 278 | 279 | 279 |] 283 |2838 | 287 | 287 | 287 | 291 | 201 | 296 | 297 | 207 | 297 
313 | 153 321 278 | 279 | 279 | 283 | 283 | 287 | 287 | 287 | 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 
313 | 153 321 278. | 279 | 279 | 283 | 2838 | 287 | 287 | 287 | 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 997 
313 | 153 | 321 | 278 | 279 | 279 | 283 | 283] 287] 287] 287] 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 207 
313 | 153 321 278 | 279 | 279 | 283 | 283} 287 | 287 | 287 | 291 | 291 | 296 | 287 | 297 | 297 
313 | 153 32] 278 | 279 | 279 | 283 | 283 | 287) 287 | 287 | 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 
313 } 153 321 278 | 279 | 279 | 283 | 283 | 287] 287 | 287 | 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 207 | 297 
313 





153 321 278 | 279 Poe 283 | 283 | 287 | 287 | 287 | 291 | 291 | 296 | 297 | 297 | 297 
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Criminal Commitments, 1842-7, Reclassified in Groups. 
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Offencesagainst Property. the “ Malicious.” 
DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES. Bec vet See Ee 
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ERRATA. 


Vol. x., p. 203, line 29, et seg.—The correction here made in regard to the Metropolitan Coun- 
ties, | have learned, since making it, was unnecessary, since it had already been introduced 
into the numbers as they stood. Consequently the numbers and per centages of the 
Commitments for Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex are somewhat vitiated. An 
express correction of them throughout the columns headed “ Criminal Commitments,” in 
this first set of Tables, is rendered unnecessary, however, by the subsequent insertion of 
the right numbers and per centages in the concluding Table IX. The sentence on page 
18, lines 9—4 from the bottom, ought, however, to be cancelled. It should, on the other 
hand, have been stated, that in calculating the relative proportion of criminal commit- 
ments in each county and district, the actual numbers of only the male persons committed 
have been employed, with the view of effecting more simply the correction required for 
the ages as compared with the proportion of the like ages found among the population at 
large ; one which seemed, at thé outset, of more importance than I now regard it, though 
it is well that it should have been made, and its insufficiency to supply the anticipated 
result, in a succession of years, sufficiently demonstrated. The commitments of males 
being four-fifths of the whole number, the basis of calculation is not injuriously reduced 
by the omission of the females. This is not the place in which to discuss the propriety 
of accepting the commitments, in a series of years and over a considerable extent of 
country, as evidence of the amount of crime actually committed in that time and that 
region. The known are always less than, and otherwise varying from, the read values 
brought to account; but all who have studied statistics sufficiently to become aware of 
the regularity with which moral phenomena, evinced by considerable averages, are 
reproduced, will recognise in the known, a test amply sufficient to indicate relative excess 
or deficiency, whatever may be its defects as a positive statement. ; ~ 

Vol. x., p. 216. Note.—The results of a second year’s abstract of the Registry of Illegitimate 
Children, contained in the concluding Table X., compels me also to withdraw this note, 
and recognize the reality of the anomaly which here appears, though I cannot explain 
its causes. 

Vol. x., p. 216. Sixth line of figures, last column, for — 1:9 read + 1-9. 

Vol. x., p. 217. Bastardy, Nottinghamshire, for — 46°8, read + 46°8, ~ 

Vol. xi., pp. 354—365. The whole numbers on which these tables are based are accessible 
at the rooms of the Statistical Society of London, in the combinations which produce their 
results, but have never been printed. 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, ann DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 
AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tue Quarterly Returns have hitherto comprised the Deaths in 582 of the 2,189 
sub-districts into which England is divided. The present return is the first of a 
new series, and includes (1), the Births and Deaths registered in the whole of the 
sub-districts (except two, for which averages are inserted), during the quarter ending 
March 31st, 1849; and (2) the Marriages in above 12,000 churches and chapels, 
2,869 registered places unconnected with the Establishment, and 623 Superin- 
tendent Registrars’ Offices, during the quarter ending December 31st, 1848. Owing 
to casualties of various kinds, and the difficulty of collecting returns from more than 
13,000 clergymen, registrars, and secretaries of synagogues, the marriage returns of 
the quarter are not quite complete; but the marriages omitted are so few as not to 
affect the general results. 

Annual Abstracts are prepared after the certified copies have been-examined at 
this office, and contain, besides the analysis of the particulars in the registers, a care- 
fully checked statement of the numbers of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. The pre- 
sent series is derived from documents sent in by the Registrars and Superintendent 
Registrars; and should be substantially correct, though it may slightly differ from 
the revised results which will appear in the Annual Abstracts. 

MarriaGes.—The marriages in the year 1848 were about 137,135; which is 
more than were returned in 1847, but 8,529 less than took place in 1846. Only 
118,825 men and 118,825 women were married in 1842; the smallest proportion, 
allowing for increase of population registered in any of the 11 years 1838-48. From 
that year the marriages rapidly increased, and were 123,818, 132,249, 143,743, 
145,664, in the 4 years 1843-4-5-6; in 1847 they suddenly fell to about 135,170, 
which is in nearly the same proportion to the population as the number 137,135 in 1848. 

The marriages are unequally distributed over the year; but the fewest people 
marry in the first, the most in the last quarter, which follows harvest, includes 
Christmas, and is the marrying season in England. About 41,972 marriages were 
celebrated in the last, and 28,303 in the first quarter of 1848. A comparison of the 
marriages in the three first quarters shows very slight signs of any inclination to rise 
from the depression of 1847 ; in the last quarter of 1848 there is an evident increase. 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1888-49. 



















YEARS ...| 1838 | 1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847*| 1848 | 1849 
Marriages...... 118067123166 |122665)122496)118825|123818/132249|143743|145664/135170)137135 
Biwths: ...2.<65 463787 |492574|502303|512158/517739|527325/540763/543521/572625|539258|563462! ... 
Meaths ioc se: 342760/388984|359687|343847 |349519/346445|356933/349366|390315/423687|399815] ... 


MARRIAGES. 
Qurtrs. ending 











the last day of 

March ...... 23201} 24679] 26395} 24447) 25860] 25285] 26887] 29551] 31417] 27484) 28303 

DiUME: swaecacks 29801) 31339} 30786] 32551] 80048] 31118} 34268} 35300) 87111) 34557] 34340 

September. .| 27764) 29887] 29221} 29397] 27288] 28847] 31675| 35003] 85070) 32395| 32520 

December...| 87301} 37261} 36263} 36101) 35029] 38573] 39919] 43889] 42066] 40734) 41972 
Birrus. 

March ...... 113815]123543|132305]133720)135615|136837|143578]143080|145108]146443]139803)153705 

AUTEDO Sane acnos 121781)}128806|129059]129884)134096|131279]136941|136853/1494.50/1381321149844) ... 

September. .)114734/J20115)119822}123868)123296|128161|130078]132369}138718]127243]140515 

December.,.|118457)120110)121117}124686]124732/131048]130166/131219]139349/127440]133300 
DEATHS. 

March ...... 

SAVING) sysosncex 90877) 87969] 90339| 86134) 86538] 87234! 85337] 89149) 90230/106838] 99356 

September. .| 72877] 76280) 80822| 75440) 82339) 76792| 79708] 74872/101664| 93667| 87783 

December...| 80854) 84995] 89630) 83204] 84328] 87493] 90864] 80681'10893011034.96) 92555 


* The numbers up to 1846 have appeared in the Annual Reports. 
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Annual Rate per Cent. of Marriages, Births, and Deaths, during the Years 
1838-49, and the Quarters of those Years. 






Estimated Population of 
















































England in thousands in + |15310/15514)15720]15930|16142!16357/16575|16796/1'7020|17246/17476|17709 
the middle of each Year 
Vauns 105 Oke 1838 | 1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844.| 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848] 1849 
Marriages 5 5 ASRS SA *771| °794) °780) -'769) -736) °757) -798] -856) -856] -'784| °785 
LBTIHEINEY CoRR ce eae oper 3 °029)3 °175]38 °195)3 -21513 207/38 -22413 -263/3 -236!3 36413 °127/3 -224, 
DCAGUSF se cadstenancoesn cane 2 °239)2 -185)/2 -288)2 -159)/2 -165/2 °118/2 153 2-080(2 29312 4.5712 -288 
MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ending the last 

day of 
Wile ehits Welt Soacsedorst cats °618 | °649 |-677 |°626 |-653 |°630 |-642 | 7181-753 |-650 |°653 
JUNE: .. snacccesoseoes-e see | JOO (2 Ol2 1787 |-829-1-748 | -765 ||-831 | -8451-877 1-806) ||-'790 
NEPLEMIDER —c..sascsetc.cee “719 }°764 1737 17381 | 670 |°699 \°757 | -826)°817 | 745. |:'7388 
ECEMIDER 2 ss cscs tencesees *963 |°949 1-911 |°895 |°872 |:932 |-951 |1:0382]:976 |°933 |-949 

BIRTHS. 
March ....s.0e. ge ctancd 3082/3 -248]3 -395|3 -424/3 -497|3 -412|3 -494/3 -474]3 -477|3 -463)3 -297|3 540 
oh eee IE 3198/3 -338/3 -301|3 -278/3 -340/3 -297)3 -322]3 -276)3 -530)3 -220|3 447. 
September oo... ...-/2°970)8 -069[3 -021/3 “08213 -027|3 -106/3 -111]3 -124|3 -231|2-924)3 187]. 
IDECOMID ER cc eeceas deco ates 2 °92813 -059/3 “044)3 092|3 -053)3 -165|3 -102/3 -086]3 °235|2 -91.9)3 0138 
DEATHS. =e 

MR CI ec cscaates scutes 2 -615]2 359) °538)2 -537|2 48412 °36712 -459/2 -542/2 14.412 -83012 °770/2 443 
UNE Sorc ean eter asoeen 2 -387|2 2802 °3810)2 -17412 °155)/2 -14412 -070)2 13412 -131)2 -491]2 -286) ... 
DEpvempEeN © .L.cwesseamaess 1-°887)1 94912 -038]1 °877}2 (022]1 -86111 -906)1 °'767/2 °868/2°153]1 991) ... 
DSCC MUDCL) cso sciisisansacee 2 -086)2 -164]2 °252)2 06312 06412 -113]2 -166}1 -898}2 -529)2 3871/2092) ... 








The Table may be read thus, without reference to the decimal points; in the 
year 1848, to 100,000 of the population of England, there were 785 marriages, 
3,224 births, 2,288 deaths registered. The annual rates of marriage in each of the 
4 quarters were °653, °790, °738, and °949 per cent.; the rates of death 2°770, 2°286, 
1991, and 2°092 percent. In reading the population on the first line add 3 ciphers 
(000). The 3 months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; 
the 3 months April, May, June, 91 days; each of the 2 last quarters of the year 92 
days. For this inequality, a correction has been made in the calculation. It was 
assumed that the population increased at the same rate as the females increased in 
1831-41, namely, 1°332 annually, or °331 quarterly. So tA r= ‘0,014,370. 


It was established in the 8th and 9th Annual Reports, from an examination of 
the marriages in the 91 years 1756-1846, that the returns serve as a sort of baro- 
meter of the prosperity of the country. Marriages go on in all seasons, and at all 
times; but prudence makes them fluctuate; so that the more and the less indicate 
the feelings with which ‘‘ the great body of the people regard their prospects in the 
world.’’ They express the hopes and fears of the country ; to less extent, perhaps, 
than the deaths its actual condition; and throw but an uncertain light on its future 
ill or well-being. Judged by the marriage test the depression of the country was 
greatest in the three last quarters of 1842; a sudden advance was made in the last 
quarter of 1843, and things went on at an accelerated pace up to the winter and 
spring of 1846; when they gradually declined, and in the winter of 1847 almost 
stood still. Among many concurring causes in operation the destruction of the 
potato crop, the state of trade, and the great political events will be recollected. 
The average price of wheat in the five winters 1845-9 was 45s., 55s., 738., 52s., and 
45s. per quarter; of the best potatoes in London 83s., 163s., 227s., 180s., and 
upwards of 180s. 

From the returns of the five autumn quarters 1844-8, it will be seen that the 
marriages in London have slowly declined since 1846: the marriages in St. George, 
Hanover Square, during these quarters were 180, 227, 214, 209, 203. The mar- 
riages in London are always most numerous in the quarter ending September,—after 
the Metropolitan harvest. The marriages at Brighton rose in 1848; they did the 
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same at Bath; at Cheltenham the numbers gradually declined from 137 in 1844 to 
119, 108, 96, 96 in the succeeding winters: the marriages at Plymouth were 143, 
142, 133, 170, 147; at Portsmouth the marriages were more numerous in 1848 
than in 1846. The marriages in Norwich were 194, 237, 242, 212, 217; in Exeter 
118, 139, 107, 111, 114; in Bristol 319, 388, 360, 344, 332. The marriages in 
the potteries decreased in 1846, and rose again in 1848. At Stoke-upon-Trent 
they were 188, 188, 154, 157, 189; at Wolstanton and Burslem 110, 144, 94, 120, 
121. The marriages in the iron districts attained the maximum in 1845-6; in 
Dudley they were 261, 403, 415, 358, 313; Wolverhampton 298, 395, 362, 343, 
289; West Bromwich 196, 264, 238, 242, 177,—in the five last quarters of the 
years 1844-8. In Birmingham the marriages, which denoted considerable depression 
in 1847, rose in 1848; they were 410, 428, 502, 477, 520. At Leicester, Notting- 
ham, and Derby, the marriages were more numerous in 1848 than in 1846. At 
Liverpool the marriages fluctuated; they were fewer in the December quarter, 1848, 
than in 1845, more than in 1846. Manchester has recovered from the depression 
of 1847; the marriages were 1,381, 1,425, 1,322, 1,086, 1,370. The marriages in 
Leeds and Hunslet were 479, 542, 471, 491, 515, denoting improvement; in Shef- 
field 404, 430, 368, 336, 312, denoting decline. The marriages increased in York, 
and in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

In the counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire, the marriages in the Decem- 
ber quarters of 1845-48, varied little; in Kent they declined; in Berkshire rose in 
1848. In the South Midland, Eastern, and South-Western counties, there was 
little variation; in the West Midland counties, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and 
Staffordshire, exhibit a decrease. The marriages of 1848 in Lincolnshire and Not- 
tinghamshire exceeded those in 1846. The marriages in Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire decreased from 1845 to 1847; increased in 1848. 
The marriages in Northumberland increased regularly from 1844 to 1848. In 
Wales the marriages increased from 1844 to 1846, and then decreased to 1848. 

Brrtus.—tThe Births in each of the years 1847 and 1848 were less numerous 
than in the year 1846, when the high number of 572,625 were registered. The 
births in the quarter ending March, 1849, were 153,705, or 8,597 more than the 
births in the March quarter of 1846. It is the greatest number of births ever regis- 
tered in the March quarter, or in any quarter in England; for winter is the quarter 
in which the greatest number of births takes place. The population increased, by 
the excess of births over deaths, 47,639. 

STATE OF THE PusLic HeattH.—The deaths in the quarter ending March 31st, 
1849, were 106,066. Upon correcting for increase of population, the mortality of 
this quarter is found to be at the rate of 2443 per cent. per annum; were the mor- 
tality to remain at the same rate through a year, 2,443 persons would die to every 
100,000 of the population. The annual rate of mortality was the same as in the 
corresponding quarter of the nine years 1838-46; and less by 0°387, 0°327, 0°060 
than in the winter quarters of 1847, 1848, and the average of the twelve years 
1838-49. In 1846 achange for the worse took place in the public health; after the 
failure of the potato crop, the winter of 1847 was severe, wheat 73s. a quarter, the 
mortality at the rate of 2°830 per cent. annually; influenza broke out epidemically 
at the close of 1847, and was exceedingly fatal in London and in some towns 
during that and the following winter quarter of 1848, when the mortality was at the 
rate of 2°770 per cent. per annum. The mean annual rate of mortality in the four 
quarters of the eleven years, 1838-48 was 2°220 per cent.; 2°080 per cent., or 
lowest, in 1845; 2°457 per cent., or highest, in the year 1847. It will be seen in 
the annexed table that the mortality in England is highest in the winter quarter, 
comprising January, February, and March; lowest in the summer quarter, com- 
prising July, August, September. The winter of 1846, remarkable for extraordi- 
nary mildness, was an exception to this rule; the mortality was at the rate of 2°144 
per cent. annually ; but the high mortality of the latter was more than a compensa- 
tion for the saving of life in the former half of the year. 

Although epidemic cholera has been in England since October, 1848, and has 
prevailed more or less up to the present time in parts of the country, the general 
mortality has been, and is, considerably below the average. This is encouraging, 
and should stimulate all sanatory improvements; for summer is the season in which 
the epidemic is most to be dreaded. 
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CAUSES OF DEATH. 


1846, 
ALL CAUSES....... Phileas 12,576 
SPECIFIEDCAUSES ........ 12,322 


I. Zymotic Diseases....| 2310 
SPORADIC DISEASES. 


II. Dropsy, Cancer, and 
other Diseases of 
uncertain or va- 
riable Seat ...... 

111. Tubercular Diseases. . | 2,273 

IV. Diseases of theBrain, 

} 1,558 


560 


Spinal Marrow, 
Nerves,and Senses 


V. DiseasesoftheHeart (| 455 
and Blood Vessels § 

VI. Diseases of the 
Lungs and of teil 2,176 
other Organs of {| °’ 
Respiration .... 

VII. Diseases of the Sto- ] 
mach, Liver, and (| 779 
other Organs of 
Digestion ...... 

VIII. Diseasesofthe Kid-(| 130 
NEWS, S4C60.000d00r { 

1X. Childbirth, Diseases) | 150 
ofthe Uterus, &c. § 

X. Rheumatism, Dis- : 
eases ofthe Bones; | 12] 
POWMUS OCC. ee 

XI. DiseasesoftheSkin, |] 98 
Cellular Tissue,&c § 

XII. Malformations...... 5] 
XIII. Premature Birth = 300 
Wel liltiye sya -teierse. 

SLIVS: ANEROOISY Gooodaeco0e. 224 
RV UGS ee Bate: 612 
XV. ‘Sudden ... 2.055..5. 137 

XVII. Violence, Privation, 
Cold, and Intem-} 458 
perance  .4.)..+.- 

[, PSnrall BOX yess cies 77 
Measles). 5.3.6 s.scree 401 
SCanla tina sec. is ce 22) 
Hooping Cough ... 767 
CLlOWP Arts cre teres 79 
MPT Usp sae titers ss ocore 35 
Diarrhea ..55.s's . 119 
DV SEMUCHY ai iess 6% = 20) 
CHOC AN A oi8 exer sue c Ff 
PnilwenZay 22.,./..0..tes « 22 
Purpura and Scurvy 5 

BUG) ayeleyoioiers eis cisters/ © 4 
Remittent Fever.... 15 
InfantileFever .... 19 
Dy MhWS. oreo ciciecto 410 
Metria, or Puer- 

peral Fever, ree} 

Childbirth... 
Rheumatic Fever, | 

see Rheumatism §| °° 
Erysipelas.c..-.¢a.1 71 
Sy /PRMtst jhe. gece 28 
Noma or Canker, ) 9 

see Mortification J 
Hydrophobia ...... 1 

Il. Hemorrhage ...... 87 
DiOpsyn a.ceoorae oot 195 
ADSGeSSi)....0 50s beens 18 
Ulcers Sein toc. ee ee 16 
Fistulas mts 9 
Mortification ...... 44 

ANCOR sist eee 238 
Gout oR: cbs css ee 3 





1847. 
15,289 
15,245 
1,964 





642 
2,008 
1,856 


666 


4,056 


81d 


169 
205 


14] 


49 
337 
239 
173 
428 


180 
20 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending March of the Four Years, 1846-47—48-49. 


Quarters ending Mar.* 


1848. | 1849. 
16,455 |15,438 
16,366 |15,331 
4,203 | 4,120 








576 | 643 
2,085 | 2,282 
476 | 523 
3,857 | 2,986 
856 | 792 
18] | 164 
129 | 123 
83 | 12) 
22 15 
57 48 
301 | 301 
33 282 
744 | 662 
184 | 167 
487 | 415 
888 | 228 
465 | 173 
615 | 776 
874 | 905 
90 U7 
40 38 
244 | 284 
44 42 
9} 516 
578 53 
23 16 
7 6 
19 19 
18 4 
922 | 699 
109 | 11 
19 8 
196 | 137 
34 22 
8 5 
1 Be 
85 53 
198 | 248 
3) oF. 
16 12 
6 4 
58 60 
222 | 231 
10 8 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 


[ Aug. 














1848. 


89 
233 
1,873 


89 
123 


33 
35 


53 


139 
33 
14 
89 


1846, | 1847, 

BM. (Seronolar cj. cvs cruises 79 53 

Tabes Mesenterica..| 139 192 
Phthisis or Con- < 

sumption...... i 1,671 | 1,828 

Hydrocephalus ....| 488 | 440 
LV. Cephalitis.<. 2.3.1. 163 | 156 
LNXVDIESY Scocoano0d 329 | 368 
Para byisiSias cio seers «1 73 | 342 
Delirium Tremens.. 34 47 
CHOTCAMR Co cistcce cece fe 2 
LSE Gaccods0006 73 | 118 
Nevanusic.< a.0sces ot i 2 
IMS AniGy wes to cider 21 28 
Convulsions........ 511 | 619 
Disease of Brain, &c.| 157 | 179 
Vic, Rericarditisy.. +. <6 17 29 
ATICUTISIAS oct as <3 18 14 
Disease of Heart....| 420 | 623 
Wil. Mansy eitising.i-icicice. ¢ 30 62 
Bron@uieis: bac. ste 758 | 1,66) 
IGG sodunodce eel Oo 67 
Pneumonia ........ 946 | 1,890 
Asthma Se. docs 4 244 | 625 
Disease of Lungs, &c|] 160] 261 
VAI. “Leethingsas.cegess:-% 129 | 143 
@Mainse yee. cle .ic's 10 17 
Gastwitis: .acecvccc ces 24 23 
EnUeritises. cease seats IZ (102 
Pentonitis. Jo.0se 48 6] 
Ascites aarti erates 29 26 
Ulceration (of In- | ‘ e 

testines, &c.) .. J 36 34 
HeRIN Ta. hajo cies. stras 35 58 
WVCUWS) % sataversters:s: cto er4 36 31 
Intussusception .... 9 9 
Stricture of the In- g 7 

testine Canal.. § 

Dis. of Stomach, &c. 78 79 
Disease of Pancreas Bs as 
Hepatitis! <r -ciyc.. 1s 49 44 
VEU AGIKED uso aenaSoon 34 31 
Disease of Liver....] 1381 14y 
Disease of Spleen . 6 1 

VIII. Nephritis .......... 10 5 
Nephria (or { 

Bright’s Disease) { 3 
Tischutiaess sock sce e 23 : 
Diabetess..4-ce.ess 4 9 
SlOMES cece siesees 7 12 
Cy stitistneme seri: 3 8 
Stricture of Urethra 13 16 
Dis. of Kidneys, &c.| 91} 1i6 

BX. Paramenia.ceccst«.. 3 2 
Ovarian Dropsy .... 16 15 
Childbirth,seeMetria} 101 146 
Dis. of Uterus, &c... 30 42 

XG BALI EIISE ots cater 3 1 
Rheumatism ...... 62 73 
DiseaseofJoints,&c.| 56 67 . 

cl) “Cantumiclen je. <sc. ] 4 
Pile gvaereieecractere 9 § 
Disease of Skin, &c. 18 13 

XVII. Intemperance...... 17 12 
Diivation,. tccmice- if 22 
Want of Breast 

Milk, see Priva} 

tion & Atrophy 
INIA Bg enpbonocal 
Cold, see Privation. . 
Porson. ste sen 
Burns and Scalds.. 

Hanging, &c. 
Drowning ..... ‘ 
Fractures and Con- 434) 394 

ELESVONS: cicisicisiwieie 
Wounds... 25.cess 
Other Violence.... 

Causes not specified 54 44 











Quartersending Mar.* 


1849. 


74 
198 
1,630 
880 
145 
314 
326 
4] 
1 
94 
5 
22 
561 
178 
31 
20 


* The mortality of the district of Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, was included in the Metro- 


politan returns at 
not contained in the above table. 


the commencement of 1847, for the first time. 
In the 


Therefore the deaths for previous years are — 


quarters ending March they were respectively (1845) 158, (1846) 142. — 


+ Under the head of “sudden deaths” 
has not been ascertained or stated; but a 
“ found dead,” “natural causes,” &c., &C. 


are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause — 
Iso all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as — 


i 
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PRICES OF 
Average Contract Prices of the Provisions and Fuel supplied to the Workhouses 
Average Weekly iy 5 ae re 
Cost per Head a ae oS fe 
Districts marked out by the | of In-door Paupers. eI $ me A, . 
Registrar-General, and a a ray i. ad 8 5 a 
Central Unions contained aD Ga) fal Fey wae 3 3 as 
therein. , & af | 22 | 3 |S a|°e 3 
Sg. 29 Blea. ee Se E 
ae ie doe | & es =e | webs a 
Metropolis. Pred 1s lS 2d. 8, edt ard. d. OS do) 8. 20. 
Bast Lomdon vce ccccccccwous Laaed 2alO N22 a ao eOn lees ae 6 5 9. ase hema ewes 
Ue ONIN 30 katate Re ee 2 93|64|3 4,2 4 64 64 9149 7 Ocwt. 
South Eastern Counfies. 
INEAASEOIE. acc ocwaesmeoanevdnrinanoes 2 73\ 3% | 2 11 12. °28l. 5% 53 9 
mle 
Becher as eae es 2113) 23) 3 2/2 { ae a: \) 98] 38 
South Midland Counties. 
INOrthamptom cc. .ecccappeeeseess- 3 03! 7 3 7% 1 54 63 10 | 63 ane 
Cami bridge ia cocesutaaecs noose 3 Sb ee BE OF 3 03 3 6 6 103 54 | 2. 6 bushel. 
Eastern Counties. BL 
Lpewiche Setion aeb Sc 2 4/52) 2 92/2 3) 53} 7 } 54 5 
South Western Counties. | 
DGS D07o0 Lsntone PA Gea ee RE RRe a Pear 2. 94 35 4 2. 32 1 | 103 At 10 | 44 BS 
ROC ten usec sncccstteere atte 1 oo78\234 AebOr 2 <2 6 5 934 15 9 224\]bs. 
ae ac Sgaavetecttowsigh cmos aemasdnee 2125 AF ae de) 2. 2a) OF 52 103) 42 |12 0 sack. 
Western Counties. 
GAGUGCES Fer es Mav cco sec eve adiies». 2. 52) -o5 | 2. 941-2 “2 5 53 10 | 52 |20 0 sack. 
Wiener se 3 6 (10k | 4 43/1 10 { eae Os } 103] 52 
63) 64 
North Midland Counties. 63 
’ Glossape ee ne Gee ha 3 2 53/42/210/2 13) 82 if 7? \| 114] 6 
North Western Counties. 
MES CClestiChd sc. cvsoeevacvscn scenes: 2..04)-S-) 2 ag 2 Te 6 113} 6 |13 3 load. 
Bissiley so a tc oeare eco Vis 5 a eed 1 Rg i - i aee 4%. 1 Pep GS 82 eae 3 
PCa rere Pec 2 53) 53/211/2 1 ee fa fH} 9 [6 fl2 9 
64 45 ” 
North Eastern Counties. 5A 
Seti Mee seveks 2 93132 |3 03} 2 03] 6 Lee} LE} 62 (agoonn G 
Hiudderstieéld. -.2isn08cidnSevaces eS. Was 2 6 P4 54 HOb J AES ORs 5, 
8 
Stulsontus Aa tne ee 3 0 |l0k | 3 10ZF2 11] 6 ye 1) 163] .... | 0 9 peck. 
Northern Counties. 6 
Giisichdl une eases: 2 0/52] 2 53] 1 103) 52 Gis 14| 7316 6 cwt. 
a 
Kendal + och erncka tet hen 2 2a soe oe eee S 43 114] 6 0 7 stone. 
Wales. 
Feaverfordwesty.5.2...d.ccecucSdoutone O- De Ve 2 ARE AS AS 4 1 4.4 
13} 33 43) 2 5 64 
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PROVISIONS, FUEL, &c. 1 
of the following Unions, during the Quarter ended at Lady-Day, 1848. 
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Yellow Soap. 


0 cwt. 
0 cwt. 


0 cwt. 


54 Ib. 


0 cwt. 
0 cwt. 


0 cwt. 


0 cwt. 


5 lb. 


54 Tb, 


0 cwt. 


54 Ib. 
52 Ib. 


3 stn. 


0 cwt. 


0 stone 


0 cwt. 


3D lb. 
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Miscellaneous. 
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Miscellaneous Articles. 


Table Beer, 5s. Barrel. 
Porter, 33s. Barrel. 


Ale, 10d. gallon. 


hae 26s. ewt. Pearl Barley, 


24s. cwt. Soda, 8s. 6d. cwi. 
Rice, 2id.lb. Salt, 2s. ewt. 


hacia 83d. lb. Beer, 7d. gal. 


Porter, ls. 6d. gallon. 
Rice, 23s. cwt. Salt, 2s. cwt. 
Rice, 20s. cwt. 


Bacon, 74d. Ib. 


Rice, 28s. cwt. Bacon, 8id. lb. 


Treacle, 23d. lb. 


Bacon, 63d. lb. Treacle, 23d. Ib. 


pie 5d. and 2d. lb. Currants, 


4;d.lb. Table Beer, 34d. gal. 


Gas 2s. 114d. stone. Cocoa, 


74d. Wb. 
Rice, 23d. Ib. 


pee ls. 4d.lb. Treacle, 3s. 8d. 


stone. Black Pepper, 1s. 2d. Ib. 


pe 2d. lb. Coffee, 1s. 4d. Ib. 


Treacle, 23d. lb. 


Culm, 7s. ton. 


Rice, 3d. lb. Turnips, 22s. ton. 


EL SE LT LEE TE ET a I EE EN I LT aT PSS ST TT DSS STILE SSIES AP ASSAD 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE METEOROLOGICAL TABLE FOR THE 
QUARTER ENDING MARCH 31, 1848. 


The mean of the numbers in the first column is 29'837 inches, and this value 
may be considered as the pressure of dry air for England during the quarter ending 
March 31, 1849. The difference between this number and the separate results con- 
tained in the first column, show the probable sums of the errors of observation and 
reduction, the latter arising partly from erroneously assumed altitudes, and partly 
from the index errors- of the instruments not having been determined. In most 
cases, the sums of these errors are small. 

The mean of the numbers in the second column, for Guernsey, and those places 
situated in the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire is 45°2; for those places situated 
south of latitude 52°, including Chichester and Hartwell, is 41°4; for those places 
situated between the latitudes of 52° and 53°, including Saffron Walden and Lan- 
caster, is 40°7; for those places situated between the latitudes 53° and 54°, including 
Derby and York, is 40°2; and for Whitehaven, Durham, and Newcastle is 40°5. 
The values may be considered as those of the mean temperature of the air for these 
parallels of latitude during the quarter ending March 31, 1849. 

The average daily range of temperature in Cornwall and Devonshire was 10°4; at 
Liverpool and Whitehaven was 6°7; south of latitude 52° was 12°6; between the 
latitudes of 52° and 54° was 11°5; and at Durham and Newcastle was 11°5. 

The greatest mean daily ranges of the temperature of the air took place at Hart- 
well, Aylesbury, Latimer,—in fact, in and near the Vale of Aylesbury; and the least 
occurred at Whitehaven, Liverpool, and Guernsey. 

The highest thermometer readings during the quarter were 65° at Highfield 
House, 63°7 at Hartwell, and 63°5 at Latimer. The lowest thermometer readings 
were 10°0 at Saffron Walden, 11°0 at Leeds, and 12°0 at Hartwell. The extreme 
range of temperature of the air during the quarter in England was therefore about 
55°, most likely somewhat less than this value. 

The average quarterly range of the reading of the thermometer in Cornwall and 
Devonshire was 28°1; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 33°5; south of latitude 
52° was 40°3, and north of 52° was 42°1. 

The mean temperature of the dew point in Cornwall and Devonshire was 41°1, 
south of latitude 52° was 37°6; between the latitude of 52° and 53° was 36°5, and 
north of 53° was 37°2. 

The direction of the wind has been mostly S.W., at some few places it seems to 
have prevailed for some time from the N.W. 

From the numbers in the eleventh column, the distribution of cloud has been 
such as to cover about three-fifths of the whole sky. 

Rain has fallen on the greatest number of days at Wakefield, Falmouth, Truro, 
and Helston, the average number at these places was 53. It fell on the least num- 
ber of days at Oxford, Saffron Walden, Durham, and Leicester, and the average 
number at these places was 35. The stations at which the largest falls have taken 
place were Stonyhurst, Falmouth, Whitehaven, and Leeds. The falls were smallest 
in amount at Durham, particularly York, Holkham, and Oxford. The average fall 
in the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire was 7:2 inches; south of latitude 52° 
was 5°l inches; between latitudes 52° and 53° was 4 inches; and north of 53°, 
omitting Stonyhurst, was 4°3 inches. 

The smallness of the fall at Durham is remarkable, between January 31 and 
March 28 only 0°14 inches fell. 

The number in columns 14 to 18 show the mean values of the hygrometrical 
results at every station, from which we find that— 

The mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air for all places (excepting Corn- 
wall and Devonshire), in the quarter ending March 31, 1849, was 2°8 grains. 

The mean additional weight required to saturate a cubic foot of air was 0°4 grains. 

The mean degree of humidity (complete saturation = 1), was 0°860 grains. 

The mean amount of vapour mixed with the air would have produced water, if 
all had been precipitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the depth of 3°3 
inches. : 

The mean weight of a cubic foot of air at the mean height of 160 feet under the 
mean pressure, temperature, and humidity, was 547 grains. 

And these values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 3:2 grains; 0°5 grains; 
0°878, 3°8 inches, 547 grains at the mean height of 120 feet. 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th July, 1848 and 1849; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 185.) 
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Sources of Revenue. 














1848. 

£ 
LOUIS SO Se eer, eR 17,888,988 
PUSCISG eects Se ccacscashettren cososes 12,263,233 
ROCHE condoreccesavensmatecseet= oust 6,449,108 
BREE eee: ens Seats 4,306,703 
Properey” Pas = eo iitsc. oaks cent 5,411,253 
OD ae oe a ok ene 787,000 
Crows, Lams... ..ccss.ccsesscest 71,000 
RISCCIANEOUB. Li ccctocsstsees 150,406 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 47,327,691 
Chima Money © sateen 455,021 
Imprest and other Moneys. 267,203 
Repayments of Advances.... 422,485 
Total Income........ 48,472,400 


Deduct Decrease 


Sources of Revenue. 














1848. 

£ 
SCOMAS Fo oc cc cstncecctsvsseeeesaved 4,447,832 
MER CISS 9 5..aa rt Rew tite erences 3,473,803 
SST 1 ee 3 1,557,640 
PERN trot cat's vras caaeccadikowsaiin tins ; 2,034,133 
PRO petty. Wa. cperensncecsnteaessus 988,401 
Ost ONCE. «ss cssacavucceenenstnes ou 136,000 
Crown -Landsy...cccscscccvabesexes 10,000 
Miscellaneous _ ............00000068 9,227 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... 12,657,036 

CHS VION CY, Fo onsn a ncersonsioaicnns ase 
Imprest and other Moneys 168,600 
Repayments of Advances .... 86,813 
Total Income........ 12,912,449 


Deduct Increase 








Years ending 5th July. 


1849, 


£ 

18,810,774 
12,196,913 
6,103,408 
4,339,500 
5,362,083 
849,000 
130,000 
204,564 


47,996,242 


84,284 
606,568 
511,789 


49,198,883 


PTH D eee rere rere oer aesetHetresorsee 








Increase. 


£ 
921,786 
32,797 
62,000 
59,000 
54,158 


1,129,741 


339,365 
89,304 


1,558,410 


831,927 


726,483 


Quarters ending Sth July. 


1849, 


£ 
4,128,777 
3,020,602 
1,619,697 
2,054,730 
1,033,240 
196,000 
40,000 
70,140 


109,875 
170,841 


12,443,902 














Increase. 


£ 


62,057 
20,597 
44,839 
60,000 
30,000 
60,913 





12,163,186 | 278,406 | 772,256 


84,028 


362,434 


DOO e Hee eee H OOOOH eH eeoasreresoees 


PHOT COCH EH Oar HOT HHH ODES 

















Decrease. 


a ee 


£ 
66,320 
345,700 





49,170 


461,190 
370,737 


831,927 


Decrease, 


£ 
319,055 
453,201 








— 


58,725 
830,981 
362,434 


od 


468,547 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 


account in the quarter ending 5th July, 1849, was 12,454,601/. 


The 


total charge upon it was 7,282,985/., leaving a surplus of 5,171,6164. 
The probable amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet the 
charge on the Consolidated Fund in the quarter ending 5th July, 1849, 


is stated at 464,958/. 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Second Quarter of 1849; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 186.) 




















Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans. |} Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office, Aseresne 
1849. Weekly| of Six | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average ae Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 
Duty. 
Weeks ending 

1849. 8. | VSN.a@sh s. da s @. 

April | aichieee iS lope ve oe demeebliett. OF 44 eLOn|poS> 36 28) 1.\329 G6 

BAe Cisslisls wasisiaicoanialetoue taeen aes as 44 3) 44 8 | 28 6 5} 30 11 

Dhan is Sebo ewe Rede Heian Be we 44 5|44 6] 28 8 11 | 28 9 

ee iinis cBvoisl clseresane leystieretehs a Or 1 at dae ee Le 3129 9 

May Oak pe sotleis sia eo spatnisesiasst canon eas 46 9} 45 0} 28 11 8]; 30 1 
og tocol ange neh eco, Sintec ee ors 45 3} 45 2] 29 O 5 | 30 10 

EE see 9 pe a Ne A 44. 9; 45 3] 28 0 7 | 29 1) 

7k SCO gO OSENC A Rams eC ORF 44. 6|45 31] 27 9 3 | 32 4 

June ee sie ip vedo wiew Obie a oe batale pee AS OF AOE EO OI 10 7133 4 
Ore ay Oe te DE As wane omens 44 6/45 1] 2611 7} 30 4 

UG serene util hones BEM 44 2) 44 8] 26 5 3 | 30 4 

23) Giee eames e466 cane ane 66 eee bel OG 5 10131 6 

5) OS RR, fee ETA 45 4); 44 8} 25 6 OF eolento 
Average of wr 3 ‘ia ar iy 
a at Re 103}... | 27 98 30 9 





Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months 
ending 5th April, 5th May, and 5th June, 1849; the Quantities Entered for 
Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in 
Warehouse at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 186.) 





WHEAT. 


Quantities entered for Home 

















Months Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month’send. 
CndiNnG. 45a Sk ee TO 
Foreign,| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1849 qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
559,602 190,007 1,417 191,424 


Sth April] 535,015] .. | 585,015 |559,602 |. 
Sth May | 361,410] 405 | 361,815 | 382,751 | 644 |383,395 | 169,553 | 1,178 | 170,731 
SthJune | 419,598] 966 | 420,564 | 416,210 | 2,083 | 418243 | 172,748 111 | 172,859 









































WHEAT-FLOUR. 
Quantities entered for Home 3 
Months Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month's end, 
ending: — |e pr ee ee ee ee 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial, Total. 
1849 ewts. ewts. cwts. ewts. ewts. ewts. cwts. ewts. ewts. 


Sth April] 307,617| 753 | 308,370] 353,799 | 2,509 | 356,308] 320,264 | 21,286 | 341,550 
5th May | 143,889] 732 | 144,621 | 228,270| 14,884 | 243,154] 235,760 | 7,133 | 242,893 
5th June | 211,251! 648 | 211,899] 273,155| 828 | 273,978] 172,985 | 6,959] 179,944 


ED AG AES TASES ELE ES SIEL DTT EF EGS TL STE ELE CL COE EIT EDT IETS ALTE TES TST G NEES SIE ITE TPIT TOT AEG 2 CET SESE PSS ISERIES EEE SP OE 
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CURRENCY. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 28th April, the 26th May, and the 23rd 
June, 1849.—( Continued from p. 187.) 





IssuE DrPaRTMENT. 


Weeks ending 


28th April, 1849. | 26th May, 1849. 23rd June, 1849. 








£ £ 





£ 
INGLES ISSUIOE fo tucies pecans ee xs 27,602,285 27,500,135 28,304,655 
Government Debt .........-.-- 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities... ...... 50604 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ........ 13,278,716 13,176,566 14,015,986 
SHverDmlhon..... 65.0 c656 ses 323,569 323,569 288,669 
A Gtalstuevereie 6 27,602,285 27,500,135 28,304,655 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

















Proprietors’ Capital ...... 04 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
YC eee taal ee ae ee 3,127,170 3,151,602 3,111,441 
Pablic Deposits. 3. iy.0 03 5 meee 2,782,190 5,370,855 7,380,990 
Other Deposits: « .ocicins ciao 11,778,602 9,755,000 9,336,927 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,129,332 1,110,882 987,646 

Wotalererae cera 33,370,294 33,940,789 35,370,004 


Se | a ETM | eer REMIT SESE TIES 


Government Securities, includin 








s | 3 7 é 
Dead Weight Annuities .... | 13,957,269 14,175,507 14,327,249 
Other SeCuriivlesi.« 6.0 c1c ciel cies. 10,095,826 9,837,316 9,721,867 
Ce Gaetan Uae ene 8,533,925 9,030,935 10,437,420 
Gold and Silver Coin ........ ; 783,274 897,031 883,468 
ROU s:6 ote BoC 33,370,294 33,940,789 35,370,004 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 24th March, 2\st April, 19th May, and 16th June, 


1849.— (Continued from p. 187.) 














Bank 24th March, | 21st April, 19th May, 16th June, 
— 1849. 1849. 1849. 1849. 
England—Private Banks ........ .3,466,975 3,686,800 3,717,477 3,515,557 
Joint Stock Banks......| 2,590,876 | 2,798,318 | 2,820,522 | 2,661,206 
Scotland—Chartered, Private, and 
Fond Stock Denia oo \ 2,935,120 2,907,915 3,129,189 3,380,902 
Izéland—Bank of Treland ¥.'..02/. 2.598,650 | 2,604,150 | 2,610,500 | 2,481,775 
Private and Joint Stockl| 4 go3 109 | 1,772,671 | 1,677,888 | 1,564,698 
Blanks; seus oe 
Mo tally resrsciete 3 13,394,721 | 13,769,854 | 13,955,076 | 13,604,238 


EPRI LAE TBCT EE A. GS DE EEL IEE LIS DT DIT LI ET LT BT ELIE AE TI DIET EL EE IE ELE DRIL SLAP DAE 3 EIRENE MT LEAS SE AR hc DEE IIE RET i SEB ILA LVANEL PELL LEILA TEPID OTE EL LIES ELL S LAL LE INES, 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in each 
Month of the Quarter ending 30th June, 1849; showing the Counties 
and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred.--(Continued 
from p. 188.) 
















COUNTIES. | g TRADES. 
< 4 
IMCtEO POL Seri cc cvecdevancaes 22) 27| 32)| Agriculture and connected 
Trades. 
Bedford oc sccsccccsivicssccveveees 1 jes AP ATAMIO BB incerccatte Boost voctnacbonevones to sabe 
ICTS ee ee 1 2|| Agricultural Implement 
| CC: aa i 1 Makers, 800. os scieccucsisdeacscese i 
Cambridge i. 5..jo0ccee0es 1 sels OPM, ACCOR =. cs nqiicder cas suenadenune 
CORESHIFE: oncscloekodecateouss 3) 1]; Millers and Malsters. ................ 
Cormwalll aces cccicadveterees Hop Merchants .2....0...iseccc ses 
Cumberland. ................ Sidhe tall PERE VEE Sots oats tines ceo Magee sinactaces & 
DEP Y—cesonrestisentnvecdvees 1 1|| Horse and Cattle Dealers, ey 
DeWine OT ran ctrec hese eet 3 2 Woolstaplers , . .:....02.ceeee { 
poe Ta dca ial acl : “T|| Mining and connected Trades. 
MUABTNS «5c oeedeneincveeses 2 1 Mini : 
JEL 0g a ee 
LEIS CGD gS es er Rene 3 2 Blasting Week 
Gloucester ......0.::0.0s000 Te 3 i a a 
PAIS ate sect ote nesdstesnswcnes 1 3 Manufactures. 
PPCTELORG oe vesscccssccsesarss 3 Woollen Manufacturers ............ 
Perttord. ch sds. cccces Cotton idee Rhea Ae 
Huntingdon ................ ek sot aeal Qainen Fi aegeahe, 32) Sh hr) 
BNO cesdisekassendcadaainans 2 6|| Silk Se.” aed’ gece: 
Lanecashire..;.....<s00....de0 17 2|| Printers and Dyers ..............::+0 
Tseicester oie fekiloees. 1 2|| Lace Manufacturers ................ 
WINGO 2 cos oncccoucnsdoacecsens 1|| Hosiery 9: nS leteeencecetten 
Middlesex (exclusive Hardware 52 tba eer 
of the Metropolis) } 7 Karthenware,, «Agee. 
Monmouth.................... os 1}; Glass Wee Poke Gat te 
INGEEOU oo yo GiSols clade dec 4 6)| Paper RUE rhe Lane ee 
Northampton................ 1 2 BANC TE sc cass causes ueocuencconsinses ese 
Northumberland. ........ 2 5|| Miscellaneous Manufacturers... 
eee Lo gtn eeeee ; en 
eee aly eee Bankers and Merchants............ 
rae ae 1 "9 Shipowners, Warehousemen, 
See ee ( peak Brokers, and Wholesale 
Bristol) \ 4 5 Dealers generally ................ 
SEAMON .ccccicecssesesesaneess 5|| Retail and Handicraft Trades. 
SaHOlk yeas A Gil) HBakOrye. s,s aemeeeeee: 
Surrey (exclusive of \ 1 1 Hutchers 7.6K. HA RE Asicteeene 
the Metropolis) Corn and Hay Dealers ............ 
Sussex GE None eeln 1 1|| Innkeepers and Victuallers........ 
NWT WACK ac ssesnneccesrsrss 3 1} Wine and Spirit Merchants 
Westmoreland ............ 2|| Dealers in Grocery, Drugs, 
Wilts ....... Pua teemaceaisind ae and Swees 2 oo ucclsscsssmeesentnere 
Worcester . ............0600 4 2)| Makers of, and Dealers in, 
York (East Riding) .... | 1] .... ROTO CIN 5. ON ah cake hapanks 
», (North Riding) 1 ....{| Makers of, and Dealers ge 
», (West Riding).... 7 8 Hurnitice (ere eee fees 
Wales cccccscatictosumenees 6 Al Coach: Buil@ers. —.c.ssecussscoccosvbvend 
Miscellaneous ...4....s.scccrsseossoecnes 
Dotal ccssnmmemocets 110/118)122 Totalvencnnateanswrnnevens 
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The Commercial Colonies, their Geographical Distribution, Area, and 
Population, generally. 


THE most obvious division of the British possessions abroad is that 
suggested by their immediate relation to the Home Government; the 
executive authority being exercised, as to those included in the East 
India Company’s Charter, through the Board of Control, and as to the 
rest, through the Colonial Office. The present paper has reference 
only to those under the Colonial Office. These were, in 1826, as 


follows :— 
Area in sq. miles, 


In Nortu AMERICA. (estimated) 
Canada, Wiper and LO mer... .csscucisdetaceoeonrets stvrcssetes wide done 400,000 
INewa PRU SUIOe dc sck tines a tonecneomeGendataeraontie dace Meohacnebaaieiens 30,000 
DUN SOO ieee treet cere tence rcaoce cet niace vessoctaedemmigeet tee ste teens 18,000 

SMP EUNCS PAWL ES IANO cer ned ..ccrsctssteiietee osernecstadunapoetoet cveses: 2,000 
INGWROMNNICELA IDEN: «oe dcesnncdereiuite chaser mug cbeiiee netonedteatieets itetbeehs ss 36,000 
486,000 


These possessions stretch from the 42nd to about the 50th deg. of N. lat. The 
rest of British North America—the whole being estimated at 2,500,000 sq. miles— 
is known as the Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
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In the West INDIES. | Areainsq. mites. }- ; Areain sq. miles, 
Insular— (estimated) iy Oe VPs TaD Ens (estimated) 
‘The Bahamas: .c2Graecnte 3,647 British Guiana, viz.— 

TOMNGLCR’! .cAT AO te eR 6,256 D CMMCTALA «00. sessereeee ‘ 

The Leeward Islands, viz.— Essequibo dodooneoadadoond not ascertained | 
Auntiguar -caieaeceaticarn 107 Berbice ........s.cssseneee. 

St. Kitt’s SOOO ROH HER HH eH He eesE eee eOeHeese 68 In AFRICA. 

Dominica 0... not ascertained* | The Settlements on the Western 
Nevis Seer recen ree ooeeceeeersecreceneerecs . 4] Coast, WAZ = 

The Virgin Isles........ not ascertainedt The Gold Coast} area not sete 
Montserrat stain tetels(oletolevereloreleveievare(eieisloisieisie\e 47 Sierra Leone ee tled, but es- 

The Windward Islands, viz.—. Gambia. sri..:...... | mated at 5. ~ 8,000 
PPRIATOSG © <..cosusiessseonemovvateasvaceet 2,020 The Cape of Good Hope... 130,000 
GCHAGA fe. sascrccssasesee not ascertainedt inthe t O 
St. Vincent...........060 not ascertained § a or ee yee 
SE MUMELE 050s .csnn caters: not ascertained || ee Si a age egg roe 676 

pPobeeG Ais... shalt lai ne 89 QUIUTER GE oe Since paganreabareves 

Rarbadoes: - (iiis)....cioar die 162 In AusTRALIA. } 

Continental— New South Wales........ area unsettled 

TAO AGUILAS -occcesecsiesesecak not ascertained Van Diemenh*s Land..:......2..... 27,000 


And also the following military or maritime stations; which, as they cannot be 
said properly to have any commerce, are omitted from the investigation,— 


Heligoland St. Helena 

The Bermudas Ascension 

Gibraltar and 

Malta The Falkland Islands. 


In the interval between 1826 and 1846, there were added to the 
Australian settlements,— 

Western Australia, in 1829................ 
South Australia, 1m 1632 ...:...csscocccee sss 
New Zealand, in 1839 .......cesscccseesevees 86,000 sq. miles. 

These will be introduced as successive extensions of the Australian 
group of colonies. The other additions during the same interval 
were— 

Hong Kong, a maritime station on the coast of China, in 1842; and 

Natal, an offshoot of the Cape colony, in 1844. 

These do not seem to require further notice: Hong Kong, apart 
from its recent acquirement, being rather a maritime station than a 
commercial colony; and Natal, still more recently acquired, not yet 
affording materials even for a trustworthy estimate of its commercial 
character. 

Jt will at once be observed, that these possessions, so far as they 
are actually occupied by Europeans, are all either small islands, or 
territories stretching along the coasts of large islands or continents. 
If there be any exceptions to this rule, they exist only where pastoral 
occupations, as at the Cape of Good Hope and in Australia, facilitate 


harea unsettled. 


* Length 30 miles; greatest breadth 15 miles. 

t Tortola, the principal British island, and containing nearly the whole of the 
British population, is about 12 miles long, with an average breadth of 4 miles. 

{ Length 17 miles; greatest breadth 9 miles. 

§ Length 17 miles; greatest breadth 10 miles. 

|| Length 35 miles; average breadth 12 miles. 

{| The territory claimed by Great Britain comprises about 76,000 square miles ; 
but the greater part of this (about 64,000 square miles) is also claimed by Venezuela; 
aid a part of what is claimed by Venezuela is also claimed by Brazil.—See Sir R. 
Schomburgk’s Map attached to his Description of British Guiana, 1840. 
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the profitable occupation of very large tracts of country by a small 
number of persons. The richest and most. populous localities are, in 
every instance, those most easily approached by sea. And it will 
appear, on examining the nature of the commerce of these scattered 
communities, that they are also, generally, much more dependent upon 
supplies from without, than the inhabitants of any long-settled country. 
It seems to follow, therefore, that they are at once well adapted for 
commercial intercourse with the rest of the world, and peculiarly 
exposed to maritime invasion or control. 
The geographical distribution of the whole territory may be rouglily 
stated thus :— : 





W EST OF EAST oF 











GREENWICH. GREENWICH. 
Areain sq. miles,}Area in sq. miles. 
North of the Tropics— 
The North American Colonies ...:....c:ssesesssesecssescs- 2,500,000 
Between the Tropics— 
ihe West: Indian Colonics: 42.7)... eG 85,000 
The African Coast Settlements.......ccccccccccccscccesccceees 8,000 ihe 
Cee Pe, ORE AT Gs, Ue eat ar ek 24,700 
oe TOS Oa Eee es ne oe em Aen ne Sa te 676. 
Abont one-third of Australia ,......., ..cceccosescsecsoeees ois 1,000,000 
South of the Tropics— 
The Cape pt Good Hope ijajac:s.ige...cecjonecsosspeeseeesnsses Ast 130,000 
bP remaining two-thirds of Australia, New a Ps 2,100,000 
OMS Bees 0 Mee a artet kate Sd itd the eee 





It is only in the settlements between the tropics that agricultural 
produce enters largely into the exports. North of the tropics, the 
cutting of timber from uncleared Jands, and the catching and curing of 
fish, form the bases of exterior commerce; and south of the tropics the 
colonies are of a decidedly pastoral character. 

_ An estimate of the entire population of these colonies, at the 
beginning and end of the period in view (founded upon details 
presently to be stated as to each group), must be in some degree 
imperfect; but may, for general purposes, be stated thus: 





vn I 1846. 








Whites of 
Whites, | British Birth 
by estimate. | or Descent, 
by estimate. 


Total. Total. 











oe 


North American Colonies ......55.... 966,000 | 1,995,000 | 1,995,000 | 1,100,000 
West Indian Colonies..............0008 808,000 936,000 65,000 60,000. 
Cape of Good Hope occ 120,000 170,000 75,000 20,000 
African Coast Settlements ........,.. ai 305,000 | 185, 170 
CET Tea) sot ere pone Ao ne ee Pee 94,000 180,000 10,000 © 3,600 
US NOM wiaecsapastsouncan ate nies aban eanousre ss 1,350,000 | 1,500,000 5,500 | 3,000 
Australian Colontes:.)..;.c../:.s0sc:sssess ee 420,000*| 310,000 300,000 





* Including the aborigines of New Zealand, who alone appear to have been brought 
into any distinct enumeration, . 
2A2 
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Whence the total population of the British Colonies of the class 
here dealt with may be supposed to have been in round numbers, in 
1826, about 3,750,000; in 1846, about 5,500,000; the total White 
population in 1846 about 2,460,000; and the Whites of British birth 
or descent, about 1,486,000. 

The distinctions of sex and age are perhaps more important to the 
character of a commercial community than those of colour and descent ; 
and the communities here brought under one view exhibit, as might 
be expected, some remarkable varieties in the distribution of both. 

As to sex: in the North American group the number of males and 
females would appear to be nearly equal. In the West Indies, the 
latest censuses, if they may be relied upon, show an excess of females 
varying from 14 to 18 per cent. in the colonies in which the recent 
immigration of males has not evidently disturbed the normal propor- 
tion. In the Cape Colony there is an apparent excess of males, of 
about 7 per cent.; and at Ceylon a like excess of 7 or 8 per cent. 
In Mauritius, in 1846, the females were to the males, apparently, as 
about 51 to 100; in New South Wales, as 66 to 100; in South 
Australia, as 76 to 100; and in Van Diemen’s Land only as 46 to 100. 

As to age: the colonies receiving immigrants seem generally to 
have an excess of infants and persons of mature but not advanced age, 
nearly proportioned to the extent of the additions recently thus made 
to their population. But that the normal condition of populations 
comparatively free from the influence of either immigration or emi- 
gration is anything but uniform in this respect, and therefore that the 
volume and character of the stream inwards (or outwards) does not 
altogether determine the various deviations from those proportions at 
each age with which we are most familiar at home, may be inferred 
from the following table relative to five countries in which the manner 
of taking the censuses admits of a direct comparison. 3 





In each 10,000 of the Population*. 














Under 10 Years} Over 60 Years Total apr 
of ae: of ese Aged Persons. 
England and Wales ..........:.0008 (1841) 2,521 720 3,241 
bo ert SIs ROE ON IO IE a SOA ade (1841) 2,845 425 Sy ie 
Viewer Canadas... <5 ccrssvecscswosoasvens (1844) 3,301 441 38,441 
Uaited States icc. s.cccsscvcschacwtss eee (1840) 3,161 394 3,555 
DIRE CO ascot cic onchsawespanisideneo stead (1844) 2,624 687 3,311 





The comparative superiority of the condition of England and 
Jamaica, both in the small proportion of their ineffective population, 
and in the large proportion of aged persons, is remarkable, and con- 
trasts strongly with the opposite conditions in the United States and 
Lower Canada. How much of the difference is due to the former 
being little, and the latter much, disturbed by migration, though a 





* See, as to England and Wales, and Ireland, the censuses as published; as to 
Lower Canada, Appendix D. to the 5th vol. of the Journal of the Legislative As- 
sembly, Session 1846; as to the United States, the official census, as published; and 
as to Jamaica, the Sessional Paper (Commons), No. 426 of 1845. 
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most interesting question, is one scarcely within the scope of the 
present inquiry. 


Sources of Information. 


The figures used in the present paper have been collected partly 

from the Revenue Tables of the Board of Trade and the Sessional 
Papers of the House of Commons, and partly from the manuscript 
records of the Colonial Office*. For access to the latter the author is 
indebted to the permission of Earl Grey, kindly and promptly granted 
on representation of the use intended to be made of it. These records 
consist, principally, of what are called the ‘‘ Blue Books,’—volumes 
of printed forms sent to each colony in blank, to be filled up, annually, 
with an account of the Revenue and Expenditure; with particulars 
of the various government establishments, civil, military, and eccle- 
siastical; and with certain details touching the population, commerce, 
shipping, and agriculture of the colony. The earliest date in the series 
is 1821; but, as might be expected, the system then begun was not, 
for some years, brought into complete operation; and down even to a 
recent date the accounts received from some of the colonies, particu- 
larly with reference to their commerce, are very imperfect. This will 
not seem unaccountable when it is remembered that the first public 
acknowledgment of the value of commercial statistics to the statesman, 
by the formation of a Statistical Department at the Board of Trade, 
was made so lately as 1832, and that the Statistical Society of London 
has existed only since 1834. 
It is also to be observed that the original purpose of the colonial 
** Blue Books” would appear to have been rather the formation of a 
current record of the Revenue and Expenditure, and of changes in the 
staff of the various government establishments of each colony, than 
the collection of materials for its commercial history. And the means 
adopted to obtain the required information point to the same conclu- 
sion: for though commercial accounts, as of Imports, Exports, and 
Shipping, were obtainable only from the officers of the colonial Custom 
Houses, and these were subordinate not to the Colonial Office, but to 
the Treasury, it does not appear that any arrangements have ever 
existed for ensuring the assistance or co-operation of the officers of 
Customs in the preparation of the Blue Books, or that such assistance 
is, in fact, regularly rendered. In short, the commercial information 
contained in these books has hitherto (with a few exceptions) formed 
a comparatively small portion of their contents; and for the reasons I 
have stated this portion is often imperfect. 


Interest of the present Inquiry. 


A comprehensive view of the subject stated in the title seems to 
suggest the propriety of first regarding, however cursorily, its relation 
to the general current of our commercial history; and in this relation, 
indeed, will the chief interest of the present inquiry be found. 

If asked what, as a commercial people, we have been doing during the 
last half century, besides labouring, buying, selling, and accumulating, 
we might answer that we have been changing our methods, by getting 








* A few other sources of information have been relied upon occasionally; but the 
authority is referred to in every instance. 
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tid of slavery and monopoly. The wisdom of what we have done in either 
direction is not here in view. But it is obvious that, in working towards 
these ends, we have introduced great changes into the commercial rela- 
tions of the colonies to each other, and to the mother-country. 

During the whole of the period now particularly in view, and 
for some time before, the trade of the colonies was in a state of 
transition. The war which terminated in 1815 had tightened the 
bonds of interest between the United Kingdom and all its out-lying 
dependencies: by making them, for the time, commercial depots and 
stations for the collection and equipment of our naval forces. The 
colonies thus acquired a special value; and while the war lasted the 
general interruption of commerce caused the fetters of ‘‘ the Colonial 
system” to be comparatively little felt. After the monopoly of war 
ceased, that of Jegislative restriction, growing more palpable and 
galling, rapidly became untenable. Having forbidden the introduction 
of new slaves into the sugar plantations, we could scarcely continue 
to prohibit the feeding of those already possessed from the cheapest 
sources of supply. Accordingly, in 1822, the restrictions on the 
colonial trade, in this respect, were relaxed; and further relaxations 
were made in 1825* (by 6 Geo. IV. c. 114), in 1833 (by 3 and 4 
Will. IV. c. 59), and in 1843 (by 5 and 6 Vict. c. 49). In the mean 
time we also prohibited altogether the use of compulsory labour in the 
colonies, although in the most productive of them it had previously 
been deemed essential to the efficient cultivation of the soil. And at 
home we have, of late years, reduced, very considerably, the diffe- 
rential duties on importations by which we formerly gave to colonial 
producers a virtual monopoly of the home market. Further, a single 
glance at the circumstances attending these changes shows that they 
were intimately connected with corresponding changes in our com- 
mercial relations with the rest of the world. A period of peace 
unbroken among the chief maritime powers for more than thirty years 
(following immediately upon a general war continued almost without 
cessation for twenty-two years), has been gradually imposing new 
conditions upon commercial intercourse throughout the world, and 
raising up to us and to our colonies numerous rivals, not only in the 
production and supply of the various articles the subject of exchange, 
but also in the business of carrying them from market to market. 
As a consequence, our ancient rules of exclusion, met on every side by 
retaliation, have been slowly giving way to agreements to admit the 
shipping and goods of foreigners on terms of mutual toleration. 
Whatever the necessities, or the propriety, of this gradual withdrawal 


* A succinct and very clear exposition of our colonial policy down to 1825, of the 
measures of relaxation then proposed, and of the motives to them, will be found in 
Mr. Huskisson’s Speech in the House of Commons, on the 21st of March in that 
year.—See vol. il., p. 304, of his published Speeches. The following was the closing 
passage of the note on Colonial Policy appended by Mr. McCulloch to his edition 
of the Wealth of Nations, published in 1828 :—“The late changes in the Naviga- 
tion Laws amount to a complete abandonment of the old colonial system. The 
colonies are now placed in the same situation, with respect to trade, as if they formed 
integral. parts of Great Britain. Foreign ships are allowed to bring to the coloniés 
the produce of their respective countries, and to take back their produce to their own 
countries ; but they are not allowed to carry the produce of the colonies between 
nations to which such ships do not belong.’? 
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of legislative restriction before the pressure of commercial competition, 
it will at once be anticipated that the resulting state of transition, 
produced by causes foreign to the proper business of the merchant, 
and being eminently calculated to derange the ordinary course of 
mercantile transactions, has not been without its effect upon the trade 
of our colonies. What, in each case, the effect has been, it would, 
perhaps, not be easy precisely to ascertain, even with the fullest 
command of the requisite materials. And it cannot be reasonably 
hoped that, upon a subject so extensive and important, the following 
pages will afford ground for other than very general conclusions. 


Method of Inquiry. 


The chief inducement to an investigation of the commercial progress 
of this or any similar set of communities is obviously derived from the 
assumption that commerce promotes the advancement of civilization, 
not only by aiding the accumulation of capital, but by producing and 
facilitating com munication between the inhabitants of different countries, 
and making them habitually dependent upon each other for the supply 
of articles essential to subsistence, to comfort, or toenjoyment. Hence, 
two problems present themselves at the outset of the enquiry, which 
may be expressed thus:— 

First.—Given, 1. The area, soil, climate, and population of a 
country, (or, in other words, the number of persons whose 
wants are to be supplied, and the natural capabilities of their 
own section of the earth’s surface to supply them,) and 

2. The exchangeable value, and the nature, of its exports and 
imports, 

To determine the direction and extent of its advancement in 
material civilization. 

And Second,—Given, also, the changes occurring in these elements 
during a specified period, 

To determine the rate of its progress. 

The area, soil, and climate of the colonies I have enumerated have, 
generally, been ascertained with some degree of accuracy. And these 
conditions have not been much changed—if we except the formation 
of the new settlements in Australia—during the period now in view. 
The remaining elements, the population, and the nature and value of 
the imports and exports, are imperfectly known, and are much moré 
liable to change; and therefore form the chief subjects of inquiry. > 


The Tables appended: the nature of their contents. 


Appended to this paper is a series of tables containing annual 
statements of four descriptions as to each colony *:— 
' land 2. The aggregate values of the imports and exports. . } 
3 and 4. The agg regate tonnage of the shipping entered inwards 
and cleared outwards. 
The authority for each statement is there specifiedt; and it will 


* The term ‘ Colony’’ is used throughout (when not expressly limited by the 
context) with its common though scarcely correct signification, as including also the 
settlements more properly termed plantations. 

t Inquiries of this description would hardly be undertaken con amore. were. those 
who undertake them not stimulated, as they proceed step by step through their 
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be observed that these authorities are various. It will also be seen 
that, when taken collectively, the statements are so far imperfect as to 
leave several blanks in the series. And I have to observe that the 
introduction of quinquennial averages, as to each description of state- 
ment, was suggested quite as much by the imperfection of most of the 


documents referred to, the conflicting variety of their contents, and 
the apparent probability that I should thus attain a nearer approxi- 
mation to substantial accuracy, as by the obvious convenience of fixing 
the attention upon four points of comparison instead of twenty. I 
have also to regret that, in thus compiling a continuous statement from 
several sources of information, I have frequently been unable to ascer- 
tain whether statements purporting to be referable to the same defini- 
nition, or standard, were really so or not: as whether the term 
‘‘TImports,” when applied to an aggregate amount, had the same 
meaning, even in the same port, in successive years. 

The returns of shipping inwards and outwards are introduced as 
being, with due allowance for the peculiar circumstances of each 
colony, in some degree corroborative or corrective of the returns of 
imports and exports. ‘They appear to be, on the whole, more likely 
to be accurate. The tonnage of a ship is not usually difficult to 
ascertain. It is a matter of interest to the authorities of every port 
in which harbour dues, &c., are incurred; and, in connection with the 
receipt and appropriation of such dues, it is almost sure to be recorded 
at every port a vessel enters for the purposes of trade. But the 
value of goods imported or exported, is not necessarily made known 
at the ports they pass through. Any declaration of their value un- 
connected with the levy of an ad valorem duty, even if it be regularly 
enforced by law, is likely to be often made without care, to say the 
least; and must, sometimes, whatever care be used, be incorrect; as 
goods, especially colonial produce, must occasionally be valued, before 
shipment from the country of production, very much at random. 
Fortunately, the results admit, in this instance, of a corrective com- 
parison with the home accounts, as to at least the principal exports 
of the colonies, and also as to their importations of manufactured 
articles: the former having hitherto been, with few exceptions, sent 
to, and the latter obtained from, the United Kingdom. 

The accounts of the shipping belonging to the colonies (introduced 
in the sequel) have a further significance, in relation to the fact that 
the highways of a coast territory often lie mainly on the water. 

An attentive reader of this paper will be sure to ask whether the returns of shipping, 
inwards and outwards, include or exclude the coasting trade of the colonies. I have 
endeavoured to exclude the coasting trade; but I am not sure that the state of the 


accounts has always permitted me to distinguish it. The reader may, however, differ 
with me as to what should be considered coasting trade; and as J am not aware that 


labour, by the hope of discovering new relations between known facts, or of esta- 
blishing some preconceived theory. Hence the very inducement to proceed may 
often produce partiality of view, and give a special direction to every modification of 
the original data introduced into the process of reasoning; and as few, if any, can 
hope to be quite free from the consequent tendency to mar the materials they bring 
together for every purpose but their own, I conceive it to be in some degree a duty to 
bring to view not only all the original data, but the sources whence they have been 
obtained, even though to the cost of my own labour I add some risk of tediousness to 
the reader, 
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the distinction has ever been drawn with reference to such an investigation as the 
present, I will state the rule by which I have been guided. Broadly, the foreign and 
the coasting trade may be distinguished at once by reference to the different purposes 
they serve: that of home distribution and that of foreign exchange. The coasting 
trade is a substitute for roads and bridges, and is gradually superseded to some extent 
by the improvement of these. But the political distinction contravenes this. The 
sea trade between France and Holland competes with the trade by land, yet is deemed 
foreign trade; and the trade between England and Ireland is classed as a coasting 
trade, though it increases, instead of diminishing, by the improvement of land com. 
munication in the two countries. For the present purpose I conceive that the more 
natural distinction should be preferred ; and that all communication by sea, which is 
not competed with by land, should be classed together as foreign trade, or, more 
properly, as that maritime commerce the extent whereof, between any given country 
and the rest of the world generally, best indicates the extent of its commerce. Such 
a test would certainly be all but inapplicable to some important commercial countries ; 
but to the United Kingdom and its colonies it is peculiarly applicable, as these consist 
almost entirely of islands and coast territories. 


It is, perhaps, needless to remark that the commercial progress of 
our colonies cannot be safely measured by reference to any standard 
we are familiar with as applicable to that of the United Kingdom. 
In particular, however, it will be observed that nearly all the colonies 
included in the present paper have been, during the period in view, 
receiving material additions to their population by immigration; that 
the North American colonies, the Cape, Ceylon, and the Australian 
colonies, have received large importations of capital brought by new 
settlers; and that the landholders of the West Indies , the Cape, and 
Mauritius have, during the same period, received an ageregate sum of 
20,000,000/. sterling as the price of their slaves*. 


The Colonies now to be regarded may be conveniently divided into five 
groups: the North American, the West Indian, the African, the 
East Indian, and the Australian. And first as to the 


Nortru AMERICAN GROUP. 


The most striking fact here is the rapid increase of the population, 
and of the area occupied and cultivated, between 1827 and 1846; and 
the chief source of this increase—immigration—suggests considerations 
without which no just estimate of the commercial progress of the 
group can be formed from inspection of the figures in the appendix. 

Jt will be observed that immigrants into a colony not only tend 
to increase the subsequent imports, by adding to the number of 
consumers of foreign produce, but also bring with them capital, the 
remittance of which tends immediately to increase the same branch 
of the colonial trade. And as the stream of immigration itself is 
important, so are its variations ; and these will be found to coincide 
nearly with the fluctuations in the prosperity of small capitalists, and 
the ruder class of labourers, in the countries whence the immigrants 
comet. 

The number of emigrants registered as having left the United 








* How this sum was disposed of—how nee of it was actually sunk in improved 
cultivation of the soil, or in increasing the supply of labour—forms no part of the 
present inquiry. 

+ This coincidence will be marked, very nearly, for the North American colonies, 
by comparing the number of emigrants in each year with the prices of grain and the 
amount of the poor rates in England in the year or two immediately preceding, 
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Kingdom for the North American colonies, during the twenty years 
referred to, were as follows:— ; 


[From the Eighth General Report of the Emigration Commissioners, p. 40. ] 




















1827-31. 1832-36. 1837-41. 1842-46. 
12,648 66,339 29,884 54,123 

_ 12,084 28,808 4,577 23,918 
13,307 40,060 12,658 22,924 
30,574 15,573 32,299 31,803 
58,067 34,226 38,164 43,439 
126,680 185,006 117,576 175,807 





Total, 605,069*. 





Of the increase of the area of this group actually occupied during 
the twenty years, it does not appear that there is any exact record. 
Of the population, the accounts, though anything but perfect, are 
perhaps as full as could reasonably be expected. 

A somewhat detailed census of Lower Canada in 1831 (B.B.) 
gives, as the total population, 511,917; and returns to the House of 
Assembly for the same year state the number at 539,822. A census 
was taken in 1825, which gave 423,630; but a Committee of the 
House of Assembly, having examined the returns, reported that their 
statements were ‘‘much below the true amount.” Probably the re- 
turns of 1831 are not.much more worthy of reliance. A census taken in 
1844, and recorded in detail in the appendix D. to the 5th vol. of the 
Journals of the Assembly, Session 1846, gives the following results :— 








White— . Under ten years of age— 
INANE... cnasiannsesth tactics 344,885 WANG 2 Senses saesth cen eke 114,249 
MCI ANC os sceysasnea cvoasres 346,077 Fremaalle siscesssss.co-cseees 113,927 
690,962 228,176 
Coloured— Sixty years of age and over— 
Male. .cssnvsanebite veins 140 cE) Ce ccna Oe A ee 16,173 
Female sisacivsssinavves 141 Pemale sissrassiaveoniovssses 14,370 
sasuke Lee 281 ———— 30,543 
691,243 258,719 


In Upper Canada, according to a census made in 1828, the popu- 
lation was 150,169. Another in 1832 gave 276,953; and another in 
1836 gave 358,187. The last census was, apparently, taken in 1842; 
when the results were :— . 


W hite—Maale........cscsvececcsecnsenes 257,505 
Penal Os, chaondaicdestaumens iis 248,283 

—— 499,788 
Colowred—Male........cccccccccccceeenees 2,409 
Bemale-neicenhateernys. 1,708 


—— 4,107 


ceoreeernae en 


503,895 


In Nova Scotia, by a census taken in 1827, the total population 
was 123,848. Another, taken in 1837, gave 199,906. There has been 








* The immigration into Canada from other parts of Europe and from the United 
States, is perhaps nearly balanced by the re-emigration to the latter, and to Europe. 
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none taken since; but the Governor, in October, 1848 *, estimated the 
population, at that time, at 300,000. 

In New Brtnswick, a census taken in 1824 gave a total of 72,932; 
and another in 1834 gave 119,457. The last was taken in 1840, 
when the numbers were 156, 062. The Governor, in April, 1848+, 
estimated the total at “more than 200,000.” 

In Prince Edward Island, a census taken in 1827 gave, as the 
total population, 20,651; and another in 1833 gave 28,925. The 
last census was taken in 1841, and gave 47,034; and the Governor, 
in May, 1847, estimated the number at 56,000. 

In Newinesdiand, an imperfect census taken in 1827-8, afforded 
ground for an estimate of the total population at about 60, 000. The 
last census was taken in 1845; when the total was 96,295. 

Upon these data the following estimate is framed, by way of 
affording a rough comparison of the probable population of the North 
American Group, at the beginning and end of the period here parti- 
cularly in view. It is assumed that every attempt at actual enumera- 
tion has given a number lower than the true one. 





Estimate for Estimate for 











an 1826, 1846. 
Canadas LoWet oii. iceettsadits.....eeedaias 480,000 750,000 
Canddaj MIPPer .....1.::shtierddetes cscs os dtats 200,000 620,000 
Nova Seta. <:.5.5. 40s tts secede adsths 130,000 280,000 
New Brivswick ...0.)..s0t8tittii...s. 0008000888 80,000 190,000 
Prince Edward Island ...........ccicseceeees 21,000 55,000 
INC WIOUHUIGIG iiinccvacssetivecsieenteusaeresegna 55,000 100,000 








966,000 1,995;,000§ 


ut 


The census of Lower Canada in 1844, states the composition of the 
population, with reference to origin, Pius: — 











Natives of Canada.—Of Bronch origin SAAAGHIN IRS Uae edie aeowennes 524,307 
OF DPS OFSIE oi sicsstsseatis naaness 85,660 
609,967 
Immigrants,—Natives of Bnetad 2h chink 11,895 
30 OF Trelaiid. wasn 43,982 
i, . Gf Seethand sanstieisdics 13,393 
69,270 
Natives of the United States........ 11,946 
81,216 
691,183 


It would thus appear that the Canadians of French origin still, in 
that part of the colony, exceed all the rest, in the proportion of more 
than three to one. 

The following is a summary of the appended tables, so far as they 
relate to the North American Group :— 





* See B. B. (printed) 1847, p. 4. t Ibid, p. 16. 
7 Sée B.D. (printed) 1846, p. 6. 
§ As to the Hudson’s Bay territory—in a report dated 26th October, 1845, by 
Lieutenants Warre and Vavasour, to the Colonial Secretary, is given the results of a 
census of a portion (estimated at about seven-eighths) of the Indian tribes in the 
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Quinquennial Averages. 

















1827-31. 1832-36. 1837-41. 1842-46. 
CANADA. —_——~ —- — -— 
Tmports. ...3-<<: % | U532,153 1,563,955 1,888,378 Zyl s 4,004 
Exports ........ £ | 1,266,135 | 1,034,600 | 1,411,927 | 1,819,695 
Shipping inwards ....tons*| 226,643 321,890 412,885 520,021 
. outwards.... ,, 228,242 325,649 425,238 Hh 
Nova Scotia AND CaApn 
BRETON. 
Imports ...3..: £ | 1,306,865 1,022,798 | 1,381,933 984,225 
Exports ........ £ 721,349 905,139 | 1,099,655 767,596 
Shipping inwards ....tons 166,730 248,873 304,645 380,802 
te outwards.... ,, 188,003 263,885 333,246 357,610 
New Brunswick. 
Imports ........ £ 644,704 8574129.) 1,133,925 794,785 
Exports msnee £ 492,424 603,602 793,093 651,668 
Shipping inwards ....tons 282,043 320,662 377,466 420,191 
ns outwards.... ,, 292,718 336,203 411,242 442,151 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Tmpoerts. ........ £ 805,723 667,029 738,801 783,870 
Exports: ;..05.:. £ 726,508 729,188 910,239 885,251 
Shipping inwards ....tons 91,114 97,695 104,079 128,407 
s outwards.... ,, 90,764 94,813 102,228 121,488 
Prince Epwarp Isuanp. 
Tmports ......... £ 57,471 85,383 115,333 110,783 
Exports ........ £ 43,659 40,436 59,631 63,867 
Shipping inwards ....tons 16,381 16,153 2os00F 34,971 
rn outwards.... ,, 20,128 18,897 30,957 39,119 








Summary of Imports and Exports for the North American Group, collectively. 








1827-31. = 1832-36. | 1837-41. 1849-46. 
us Es £ Eo 
PRUOOES g csisuoancaenmrererns 4,346,916 4,218,294 


5,258,370 | 4,847,995 
4,27 


Bx poste ee) 3S. osscscsss: 3,250,075 | 3,312,965 4,545 | 4,188,077 








It is scarcely necessary to say that the staple produce of Canada 
(for export) is timber, and that of Newfoundland fish. Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island export both. And each 
colony builds shipping for export. The chief imports of all consist of 
tropical produce and materials for clothing, with iron and cordage 
(partly for use in ship-building), and salt for curing fish ft. 


Oregon territory, from lat. 42 to lat. 54. In a total of 75,868 there are said to have 
been 33,596 males, 35,182 females, 1,584 of both sexes under 12 years of age, and 
5,146 slaves. The excess of females is in harmony with the returns of the negro 
population of the West Indies; but the number of children is obviously far too small; 
and, if it be true, seems to indicate the approaching extinction of these tribes. The 
Report will be found in the Sessional Paper, No. 103 of 1849. 

* For the ports of Quebec and Montreal only. 

t+ The North American contrast strongly with the Australian colonies in their want 
of facilities for the breeding of cattle. In the former this pursuit is checked by the 
long and severe winter, rendering necessary the provision of shelter and dry food at 
considerable expense,—by great and rapid alternations of heat and cold,—and by the 
thickly-wooded character of the country, where it has not been cleared for agricultural 
purposes. None of these objections apply in Australia; and the Australian liability 
to drought, though a serious objection, appears to be far outweighed by other ad- 
vantages.—See Murray’s British America, vol. ii., chap. 1. 
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The shipping exported does not, of course, appear in the returns of 
the value of the exports; and is therefore to be allowed for. Its ave- 
rage value appears to be about 5/. 10s. per ton. 

But no statement of the external trade of Canada, for past years, 
can be otherwise than imperfect. The extent of the transactions with 
the United States, over the land frontier, has not been ascertained; and 
were it known, it would still be requisite to distinguish the transit 
trade in this direction between Britain and the United States, which 
has been encouraged, on the one hand, by the lower British duties on 
(so called) Canadian than on American produce, and, on the other, by 
the high duties on British manufactures exported to the United States 
direct *. 

Minute examination of the accounts stated for the entire group, 
even on the assumption of their perfect accuracy, would therefore be 
labour lost. The accounts for Canada include about two-fifths of the 
total value of imports and exports; and these refer only to the ports 
of Quebec and Montreal. Through these ports only a part of the 
trade has passed; and that part has probably formed a different pro- 
portion of the whole in every year of the twenty brought to view. 
Further, as to all these colonies, the imports have been increased by 
immigation; the exports do not include shipping; and, as to the 
continental colonies, both imports and exports have been affected, 
in some degree, by increasing facilities of conveyance through 
the neighbouring states of the Union. It will be observed that 
Newfoundland, the colony least affected by these considerations, 
displays satisfactory evidence of progress throughout the entire 
period; the only exception occurring in the value of the exports 
during the last quinquennial period; and on reference to the annual 
accounts (see the tables appended) it appears that the last year (1846) 
was decidedly exceptional in this respect, and so much so as to 
cause nearly the whole of the falling off apparent in the quinquennial 
average, 

The fish exported by these colonies goes chiefly to the West 
Indies and the south of Europe. Their timber and shipping come to 
England: the former under differential duties, and the latter attracted 
by the privilege of being registered as British, and so recognised in our 
ports. 

TimMBER.—For some years before 1827, and thence down to October, 1842, the 
British import duty on timber from these colonies was 10s. per load, the duty on 
foreign timber of the same description being 55s. per load. The duties were reduced 
in October, 1842, and again in October, 1843, after which date, during the remainder 


of the twenty years in view, the duties were 2s. per load on colonial timber, sawn or 
split, and 1s. if imported in bulk, with corresponding duties of 32s. and 24s. on 








* Canada and the most northern of the United States are occasionally indebted to 
each other for considerable supplies of grain and flour. The quantities of wheat and 
wheat flour imported into the United Kingdom from the North American colonies, 
and the Canadian import duties on such produce in each year from 1800 to 1842 in- 
clusive. are stated in the Sessional Paper, No. 240 of 1843. Under the bonding 
system of the United States, packages not broken may be passed, duty free, from 
American ports, inland, to Canada. Hence, of late years, Canada, as well as the 
North-Western States, previously supplied with the produce of the East and West 
Indies, and of the Southern States, chiefly through the St. Lawrence, have received 
large supplies by the Hudson River and Erie Canal or Railway, to Lake Ontario, and 
by the railway from New York to Dunkirk on Lake Erie. 
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foreign timber. The protection may therefore be broadly stated at 45s. per load, for 
the first sixteen years, and 23s. for the remainder of the term*. 

The effect of this protection on the price to the British consumer may be estimated 
from the following comparison of the average prices (ex duty, per load) of Dantzic and 
Memel fir, and Quebec yellow pine, taken in the first week of April in each of the 
twenty years referred to.—See Mr. Tooke’s ‘‘ History of Prices,’’ yol. ii, and iy., 
Appendix. 















Quebec 


















Dantzic Quebee Dantzic 
and Memel Fir. Yellow Pine. and Memel Fir, Yellow Pine. 
Per Load. Per Load. Per Load. 
g.1d; s. @ gs. da Sac Oach Be Ae ~ &h. di 
1827 | 45 0 @ 47 0 52 0@ 55 0| 70 0@ ..... 
1828 40 0 ,, 45 0 50 0,, 55 0| 600.,, 65 0 
1829 | 420 .,, 500 102 6,, 110 0 | 85 0,, 
1830 | 370 .,, 470 102 6,, 110 @ | 85 @,, 4. 
1831 420 ,, 50 0 102-6 ,, 110 0 | 80 0 ,,°95 8 





Avg, 78°0 









Avg. 44°6 Avg. 85°0 
; 8. a. S. d. & &. & A Ri GEO GR: 
1832 45 0 @ 52 0 102 6@112 6 | 80 0@95 0 
1833 Ae re $5 0,, 926 | 55 0 ., 65 
1834 BOR ak» cise 72.9 ».8/,8) 62. 8., 67-0 
1835 47 0 ., 52°90 80 0.; 90 0-1 66 0°..>... 
dee 80 9,, 9001700 .,, 86 0 


1836 | 600 ,, 





Avg. 73°0 





Avg, 89°6 


; During the whole period a proportion varying from one-third to one-half ‘of the 
imported timber used in the United Kingdom has been obtained from foreign countries 
under the higher duty. 

_ Surppinc.—Few of our colonies, excepting those in North America, 
take much advantage of the privilege of registering their shipping as 
British. 

It is stated (Sessional Paper, No. 308, of 1847) that the total number of vessels 
registered at ports in the United Kingdom on the Ist of January, 1847, was 24,002— 
their aggregate tonnage being 3,148,323, Of these, 2,076 vessels, tonnage 629,401, 
were built elsewhere than at home, as follows: 





Vessels. ‘Tons. 


SEE 


In the British Colonies in North America...) 1,747 | 548,327 





»» East India Companies’ Territories.... 99 52,964 
3 Foreign. Countries (Prizes),,...0s:ece00 217 26,244 
on. Saritish West Tndies o.cccscoocseusisososcce Tl 1,344 
Oe PUI TMIESEIADS cs act ait oaaae sence sen ale coe 1 379 
oy BOR SOME Wales oo oe.siocsesornceasnaee>eace 1 143 


2,076 | 629,401 

* The North American timber is more soft, less durable, and every description of 

it more liable, though in different degrees, to the dry rot than timber of the North of 
Europe. The Red Pine, however, which bears a small proportion to the other descrip- 
tions of timber, and the greater part of which, though imported from Canada, is the 
produce of the United States, is distinguished from the White Pine by its greater 
durability. On the whole, it is stated by one of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Navy, most distinguished for practical knowledge, experience, and skill, [Sir Robert 
Seppings ] that the timber of Canada, both oak and fir, does not possess, for the pur- 
pose of ship-building, more than half the durability of wood of the same description, 
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- According to this return, the average size of all the vessels registered in British 
ports is 131 tons—the average size of those built at home is 115 tons—of those built 
elsewhere, 303 tons—of those built in the British colonies, 313 tons—and of those 
built in the East Indies, 524 tons. 

By another return (Sessional Paper, 309 of 184 7), it appears that, of the shipping 
thus standing on the registers of tbe United Kingdom as built in the North American 
colonies, the proportions derived from each colony were as follows: 


Vessels. Tons. 





Baile tn Wer THrunewiek © cccccscssercsecnegsscesgeee 608 228,368 
tpi Uc ICC abke bia a Ae Me oid Ree a eR Se 326 154,930 
3 ION ACS COU Baie ye. iiss epsviasin eesosankoanipre 417 100,560 
eC enpe rete 22 2,759 
1  sfmce Mdward Island .....4..:...0.00000 dll 56,079 
by PRO WHOMIGIAINA (5. sscie cosh cas Stuensvente 63 5,631 





1,747 548,327 


Hence it would appear that the average size of the vessels built in each colony for 
the British market is nearly as under : 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
New Brunswick........ 342 | Nova Seotia ,........... 241 | Prince Edward Island 180 
Catiaday 56. cntade 47> | Cape Breton. «....01%3: 125 | Newfoundland ............ 89 


These colonies then, had, at the end of 1846, provided more than one-sixth of the 
shipping then registered as British; and the vessels so provided, though apparently of 
every variety of size used in the foreign trade of the kingdom, were, on an average, 
nearly three times as large as those built at home. 

The following statement (also compiled from the Sessional Paper, 309 of 1847) 
of the tonnage of vessels registered at ports in the United Kingdom as built in the 
North American colonies during the five years 1842-46, would appear to indicate that 
the aggregate tonnage of the shipping from each colony, on the register at the end of 
1846, is not to be relied upon as showing the proportion of British shipping thence 
derived during the last few years. iF 
















Nova Prince Edward| Newfound- 












































New 
Brunswick. Canada. Scotia. Island, land. 
= Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1842... 2,904 4,848 13047 | 1842 .... 992 97 
1845... 1,350 5,074 207 | 1843"... 184 44 
1844... Zoot 4,679 08 13424>5)* oh 252 
1845... 3,428 4,970 167 | 1845 .... 807 114 
1846... 4,561 5,997 687 | 1846 .... 272 53 
16,574 24,068 3,098 2,205 560 
Summary. 
Tons 
From New Brunswick .occ.ccsccccccsesesseses 16,574 
Bibel oo ag As pee anata 2 3 eM 24,068 
p51 Wipes ccd en hiked wntceee hen 3,098 
» Prince Edward Island...........00 2.205 
py ~ PMlewboundland § :sevicnenssesevvevsovsenn 560 
46,555 


the produce of the North of Europe. The result of its application to other purposes 
of building is described by timber merchants and carpenters to be nearly similar.—The 
Lords’ First Report on the Foreign Trade, S. P. 1821, (476) p. 4. See also 
McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, art. Timber Trade; and Merivale’s Lectures on 
Colonisation and Colonies, i., p. 202. 
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So it would seem that little more than eight per cent. of the North American 
colonial-built shipping on the register at the end of 1846 had been registered during 
the five years immediately preceding, or could, therefore, be then standing in the A 
class at Lloyd’s*. 

The number of vessels, and their aggregate tonnage, registered as 
belonging to the ports of the British colonies have been more than 
doubled during the last twenty years; and both have increased more 
rapidly in the colonies generally than at home; as the following 
figures will show. The difference in the average size of the vessels is 
remarkable; but will be best observed in dealing with each group of 
colonies separately. 


a 
United Kingdom and Possessions 





























Colonies. in Europe. 
Vessels Tons pycrace ize Vessels Tons Avetage size 
f ; of Vessels. i ‘ of Vessels. 
Tons. Tons. 
In 1827)| “3,675 | 2795362 76 In 1827] 19,524 | 2,181,138 ie 
83 / | 5,001 457,497 83 bp eboos | 20,536 142,533,021 113 
», 1847} 7,788 | 644,603 82 59 O47 1 25,200 13,307,924 131 








The colonies included in the present inquiry are not all that are 
referred to in the above table; but the shipping belonging to the 
North American group forms so large a proportion of the whole as to 
impart much of its own character to the aggregate; as will presently 
appear. 

I do not find any detailed return of the shipping belonging to each 
colony previous to 1836. The following table exhibits a comparison 
of the shipping belonging to the North American colonies in that year 
and i in 1846, 





1836+. 











Average § | Average 
Vessels, Tons. size of [ Vessels. Tons, size of ~ 
Vessels. Vessels, 


ee ee fe 




















COMA, sie ch sn bande de lvsiareech woidountdee 396! 35,310 84 | 604! 67,523] 111 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton | 1,709 | 96,996 56 | 2,583 | 141,093 55 
New Brunswick .............00060+ 587 | 84,425; 143 | 730/105,828/ 145 
Newioundland Gi5 vsecosdovweooede 677 | 46,916 69 937 | 59,938 64 
Prince Edward Island............ 130 6,397 49 19,540 73 

3,499 | 270,044 Cee 393,922 76 








The increase as to all these colonies, in the number of vessels and 
their aggregate tonnage, and also of the average size of the vessels in 
all excepting Nova Scotia and N ewfoundland, has an obvious reference 





* A ship built in the North American colonies will commonly stand for four years 
after building in the A class on Lloyd’s register: she cannot, by the rules, be retained 
in that class ‘for more than five years. British-built vessels may remain twelve years 
in class A. The distinction has reference chiefly to the quality of the timber em- 
ployed.—See the Report of the Commons’ Committee on British Shipping, 1844, 
pp. ll, 12. 

tT Revenue Tables, 1838, p. 43. t Ibid, 1846, p. 51. 
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to the comparative cheapness of the North American shipping, as well 
as to an increased trade. 


Tue West InpraAn Group 


consists, as already stated, of portions of the Columbian archipelago 
and of Central and South America. 
The whole area of the archipelago is estimated at 86,548 square 


miles. Of which is 
Square Miles. 











ERACP CRA ON bore secemessvvewaesivne OS eee eee 25,000 |Or, dividing the whole into 
100 equal parts, 
SLUT ee ee 46,437 |Hayti has about........ 29 parts 
Greatsoritam ..... 13,273 |Spanal *......scceccoonsaee i Saas 
Dependent on seven dif-| France ................ 1,011 |Great Britain ........ Tas, 
ferent states: six Euro-|Holland _............ 394 | And France, Holland, 
pean and one South) Venezuela............ 243 Venezuela, Den- 
PUDICHIOAI Bases ose he. Denmark 11.4.5 164 mark, and Sweden 
SWEGEll:.. accion: 25 the remaining........ Bx 5s 
61,547*| 100 


The total population of the archipelago, according to the latest 
accounts, appears to have been, in 1846, about 3,400,000 fF. 


Of these there were in Hayti, by a rough estimate................ 1,000,000 
Bie CHE PAIS COLONIES: oo iiocciicesecis sa. sse0ostenesdssoanaea sand sengeerations 1,280,000 
», English Ge RIN Re idea tetdoniie. lucie cececosne deen eae ea eCaeets 798,800 

> French BMA be SoM R Ce rece hsv, okies) soa sigh deae aha da 249,000t 
», Dutch a oT i Males, RA ROR ERE NN eR en dbie st Lace -¢ 17,000 
» Danish Mae NN I 2 on 8 a scans ais aR RES 48,000 
SEWERS Haas wheacgitinih xociccclobieyt? cits Seb aieesnasinnaats ve eaiseantet teen 1,600 
2,394,400 


And in the islands dependent on the Republic of Venezuela —18, 000 


Population-—Colonial ........ 2,412,400 
The aboriginal population appears to be nearly extinct. 278 Caribs are, however, 
noticed in the census of St. Vincent, in 1844. They are said to be chiefly employed 
in working boats through the surf on the windward coast. 
The British continental colonies are extensive, but of undefined area. 
Humboldt, in the ‘‘ Essai Politique sur Ile de Cuba,” published in 
1826, estimated the population of the Enelish Antilles as under:— 


Slaves,—Blacks, and a few Mulattoes ........ 626,800 
Free persons of colour,—Mulattoes and Blacks .... 78,350 
7 el LS. ae em eacinaae is BCe Oa eet ahead aes hate de alt aateslen iene 71,350 

WOU et aires ax 776,500 

English, French, and Dutch Guiana he estimated together, thus:— 

INOUE Sea or ition Oia et ile ain a ee 206,000. 
DOE MCC Bands sociated casa posiahins ae ie oes 20,000 
SN AES ag aout ot atthe tasted ascents cin a Scag GOS hac GS 10,000 

HOGAN, .ccncsancdnncde 236,000 


I am not aware of the existence of any other statements of the 
population of these colonies about the time referred to by Humboldt 








* See Schomburgk’s History of Barbadoes, 1848. t Ibid. 
t ** Patria,’’ 1847, art. Colonies, p. 2,403. 
VOL. Mil, PART TV. 2°B 
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(and which is also at the commencement of the period we now have 
particularly in view), more precise, or more to be relied upon, than 
those found in the earlier Blue Books. From these, and from the 
most recent reports received from each colony, the following com- 
parative statement has been compiled, as the basis of such an estimate 
as can yet be made of the changes which have taken place in this 
respect during the twenty years. “The census or estimate made in the 
colony, at the time nearest to that required, is placed on the left, my 
own inferred estimate on the right of each column. 























Colony. Estimate for 1826. Estimate for 1846. 
BAWAMAS. «.2s.00encssasess UWS wecsicueeccoreneee 16,204 ANPUSA asecescecess 25,292 
———— 16,200} In 1845 ...........0.., 26,500 
——_——._ 27,060 
JAMBALCA % Aesneeddecnbdac No return of the white or ICY EIS ae ne 377,433 
free coloured popula- —_— 
tion near this time. Immigrants in 1845 540 
Slaves registered in 1826 331,119 ¢. in 1846 606 
——— 350,000 _——— 
' *1,146 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. ——— 380,000 
NIOBATE A Sangeenunnecoeee ihm 182728. ee aatdcaneades's. 35,946 NSA Te naconeerse 36,178 
———— 36,000 —— 37,000 
SE. UES: 5 oes eas csoedcaenel I VEQO Ns: .aheamntesnemectr 23,138 ra BAA sedceley ss onde 93,177 
———. 23,000 —— 24,000 
OMAN COM ee ceyencaeeneen UMA DG craasaattenanieterencent 18,880 ae SAA re semuetmateee 22,469 
——— 19,000 —_—— 23,000 
IN@vis: <i ae. Pease ae ae MUSA Nee eee ae Bestianoebci 9,286 OUST ccaseceseess 9571 
—— 10,500 ———_ + 10,000 
Virgin Isles... 02.55.05. AoW USS ova aaee Mi eneceacanins 7,739 A USA ern aa Nop. 4 G)009 
—— 7,500 ——— 6,800 
Montseteats id) cigsiises IB URDUCR AF enc tncorbcinoacdcarte 7,367 Tit VS44e s peewaeee oo OS 
Hod ASQ ON ss ecadastenae anes «a 4,000 —__ 7,500 
WINDWARD ISLANDS. ——__ 7,400 
Trinigad es ascactsssnsnct Tn 18 2b- cssaeavevewrties 42,262 Wit, 1844. eevecesncas 59,815 
Na SS coarcons aeeaituaenstes 41,675 cote ee 
42,000 | Immigrants in 1845 420 
5 in 1846 100 
+520 
—— 62,000 
Grenadasasecsweeees. Tt VSG.» cannaayesecsssr case, ONS ny WS4a ies eccasesesst 28,923 
——— 29,000 —— 30,000 
Bt VARGENL. <cessc cass e et ALTA S25) Bae emiiatwe chieeaats 27,905 In 1844........ sbanag pr 27,248 
———— 28,200 ———— §29,000 
oy, 0 a re ee Eg Ce eee beta ners ana diae 19,201 AT BAAS oeecstedeaes 21,001 
In S24 ceeaasnsctenemeee 19,225 ———  |23,000 
—— 20,000 
TOWRGKOs F.ih deh ode tieese oe nO 7 ee arcs batenbaes 15,500 Nia AGA. ee dcaeeas beac 13,208 
——— 15,600 713,500 
Parbadoes :.h.iscce ose | Bald USPS hs cen a i a 101,257 I UBAAN ee ee ne tonee: 122,198 
———— 102,000; - ———**126,000 
British Guiana. ...... ...| Cemerara and Essequibo TA TSA iasich, seasons 98,133 
Ia BLO s. cveeosaseecameeres 71,319 Estimated increase 
—— 73,000) in1847bybirths,&c. 2,147 
Berbicesim 1827 aaruese 21,802 » byimmigration 21,398 
—— 22500 = 
——— 121,678 
95,500 ae 122,000 
FOnauraS) <oeesceceee ee: NUS IG tea atusscesce cate cieas 5,653 No census. Population 
3 ’ ——— 6,000) much seattered. Estimated 
by the Governor, in 1848, at 15,000 








* S. P. 1847, 496. 

t+ The Governor, in his Report for 1847, says, ‘‘the population amounts to about 
10,000, and is gradually increasing. Emigration to the other islands has nearly ceased.’’ 

tS. P. 1847, 496. 

§ In the Governor’s Report for 1847, estimated at ‘‘ upwards of 30,000.”’ 

|| In the Governor’s Report for 1847, estimated at 23,000. 

{ Another census in 1847 gave 12, 817; but this is supposed in the colony to he 
inaccurate. 

** The Governor considered the Returns of 1844 defective, and estimated the 
population at 130,000. S. P, 1845, 426, p. 7. 
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Summary. 











In 1826, In 1846, 
Memamngl™ ree 16,200 27,000 
Tae bs SL RK ee. 350,000 380,000 
LEEWARD IsLANDs. 
ELENA oe tao hea nana, 36,000 37,000 
See Ritts oe ee At 23,000 24,000 
PPO EIOA soc. ons ays ccste eee 19,000 23,000 
Nie iis egen Sek eres kids cists 10,500 10,000 
a Fn ie EC re 7,000 6,800 
MOHESeGES Ef x cdcesisaccssnienesoeds 7,400 7,500 


103,400 \(Sugar Colonies) | 108,300 | (Sugar Colonies) 
—_——— 785,700 —— 893,800 
WInpDWwarp IsLanps. 





Drie «65.6. Ne Ree ee 42,000 62,000 
Greiaday sc 4o8 eepl ek deat A 29,000 30,000 
St. Wameene Oo. ..< coronas: 28,200 29,000 
es CIA. es te ae 20,000 23,000 
Poised ie he 15,600 13,500 
134,800 157,500 

IAT ORAORS, soe. <scsoccas svesisecossuisss 102,000 126,000 
Brrigish: Giga. sss... .ssekereoss 95,500 122,000 
FOOMGUIAS hls. eee 6,000 15,000 
Totals th 20. 807,900 935,800 





The distinction of colour has been very generally abandoned in 
enumerations of the population made since the period of emancipation. 
Hence the proportion of white inhabitants cannot now be closely 
estimated upon any satisfactory data. The only colonies in which the 
distinction has been acted upon of late years are the following, The 
date of the last census published, and the results, are added. 

















Jamaica — Census, June 3, 1844. Whites, Male on. 9,289 
| ES eee ee 6,487 

. 15,776 

St. Vincent—Census, June 3, 1844. Whites (sex not distinguished) _.... 1,268 
St. Lucia — Census, June 3, 1844. Whites, Male .........0 549 
Bepisde | gos chise thes 490 

1,039 
Bahamas ~~ Census, 1841. Whites, Male s.iniu'saSastiassce++ 2,992 
LE CE 8 ae eR 3,070 

6,062 

AL ORAL s  sdielastak 24,145 

Aggregate population of these fowr colonies, by the preceding estimate........ 459,000 

Proportion per cent. of white to coloured population  ..,..........ceccserderssnapereens 5°26 


The distinction of sea has been adhered to, though not always 
preserved in the statement for particular districts, in the most recent 
enumerations for each of the West Indian colonies, except Honduras, 


where no regular census has, apparently, ever been made. 
2B 2 
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The following abstract, showing a remarkable and almost invariable 
excess of the female population, may excite either doubt as to the 
general accuracy of the enumeration, or curiosity as to a phenomenon 


so unusual. It will be remembered that in the white section of the 


population (see the statement last preceding) the males are generally 
greatly in excess, and that the figures below are aggregates of white 
and coloured. 













































































aes ; | Proportion of Males 
Colony. Date of Census. Males. Females, 45 "Ferniias 
PANAMIAS 3.000. Acaetennev es 1841 $2,623: |) 12,621 Egual. 
SADINO RCH 0)... aeon, Fe homens June 3, 1844. | 181,633 | 195,800 | 93 to 100. 
| | 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
UNTIGTOATA .o:vanochenet cee erm March 15,1844.) 16,722 19,456) | 
Ses TICS he erecta June 3, 1844. 16,523 12,654 . 
PD OMIMICR My, <a oe scve, neces! x, A 10,788 11,681 
RT Bie! le et bas wf A418.) >) SESS hide oS OOOO: 
Virgin Isles’......4.<c.<se-2- 1841. 3,130.4 2,3,959 
IVEOMUSEIT AU .ccscPouesssacknien June 3. 1844. 3,306 4,029. 
48,917 DO,002 
WInDWARD ISLANDS. | 
BE SAO canecctince tesala stared at a s o0,/ Lo 29,102 | Excess of Males. 
Gieneed Heke nose € . 13,7590). 15,191) 
SeAVICERe isl. a os 12,600 14,648 
< hoe 0s CSR sete . i. 9,871 | 11,130 Bevo oh: 
Tobago Core deeeorrevresereveeces 99 99 6,152 7,056 H 
ee | 
| 42,355 | 48,025 | 
Baruadoes . o 56.004" $6194 |) "eae r00. 
British Guiana.......000...... Oct. 10, 1841. | 49,787 | 48,346 | Excess of Males. 








In glancing over this table the eye at once detects, besides the 
instance of the Bahamas, in which the number of each sex is very 
nearly the same, two exceptions to the rule of excess in the number of 
females: Trinidad and British Guiana. Without entering upon any 
inquiry into the causes of the excess, where it occurs, I may here 
draw attention to the effect of immigration, as offering an obvious 
(and perhaps sufficient) explanation of these exceptions. In the 
Sessional Paper, No. 496 of 1847, will be found a statement of the 
number of immigrants introduced into Jamaica, British Guiana, and 
Trinidad, in each of the 13 years 1834-46. It is well known that 
these immigrants are chiefly males; though the proportion of males is 
not stated in the paper I have referred to. The aggregate for Jamaica 
in the 13 years is 8,516; for British Guiana 33,852; and for Trinidad 
17,794. By the estimate before made, the population of these colonies, 
in 1846, was, respectively, 380,000, 122,000, and 62,000. Hence we 
may infer that the proportion of immigrants at the time the distinction 
of sex now under consideration was marked was, in the population 
of Jamaica about 2 per cent.; in that of British Guiana about 27 per 
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cent; and in that of Trinidad about 28 per cent. No precise returns 
have, I understand, been received in this country of the number of 
immigrants into any of the other West Indian colonies since emancipa- 
tion; but the number is not supposed to be large in any instance; and 
the comparative population returns already noticed afford evidence con- 
firmatory of this supposition: the augmentation in some of the colonies 
being nearly balanced by reductions in others, and apparently having 
reference to inter-colonial migration rather than to immigration from 
without. 

The large excess of females thus apparent in all the West Indian 
colonies in which the population has not been recently and materially 
disturbed by immigration, strongly suggests the importance of addi- 
tional care in distinguishing sex and age in any future and improved 
census of these colonies. 

It has been stated that the whole apparent increase of the popu- 
lation of the West Indian colonies in 1846, as compared with 1826, 
was from 807,900 to 935,800, showing an addition of 128,000. The 
return of the number of immigrants before referred to (S.P. 496 of 
1847) relates only to Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad, and as 
to Trinidad includes only immigrant labourers introduced at the public 
expense. Inquiries in search of further information have led me to 
the imference that the immigration into the other colonies, or into 
Trinidad at private cost (of which no account has been received in 
this country), has not been considerable. The whole number returned 
for the three colonies above mentioned is 60,162. The returns extend 
over the 13 years 1834-46; but the immigration appears to have taken 
place chiefly in the last six years, thus:— 

















Immigrants, 
In Seven Years, | In Six Years. 
| | 1834-40. 1841-46. 
| Into Jamaica ....ccccccccssscsece | 2,533 5,983 
5 pritish Gwiata tile... 6,483 27,369 
| 59. WEIL, 2.605,.0 Soha dd sccias 33021 14,773 
| ee ee 
i Ioige 1 | 68.1 os 
| | 





If the whole increase by immigration be taken at 65,000, that 
arising from excess of births over deaths would appear to have been 
about 63,000: giving an increase of only 7°83 per cent. in twenty years, 
and exhibiting a rate of increase so low as to leave us no alternative 
between distrust of the data on which such a conclusion rests, and much 
curiosity respecting the social condition of the people in question. 

The chief exports of the West Indies are generally known to be 
sugar, rum, coffee, and cocoa, with a little cotton, and some pimento 
and other spices; and from Honduras, mahogany and logwood. The 
chief imports are provisions and clothing; timber, for building and for 
packing the produce exported; and hardwares, chiefly agricuitural 
implements and tools. The islands are, for the most part, belts of 
alluvial soil surrounding interior districts more or less elevated, rugged, 
and barren; and under their European management may be regarded 
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The following isa summary of the appended Tables for this Group :— 


1842-46. 














1827-31. 1832-36. 1837-41. 
BAHAMAS. 
TIADOEES Vy asain, £179,329 134,800 156,269 130,526 
Exports \!.2.0..; £| - 90,652 89,190 98,934 75,868 
Shipping inwards........ tons 36,408 44,938 30,655 49,197 
5 outwards .... 4, 37,445 42,556 2753993 47,938 
JAMAICA. 
Tmports: vase... £ 1,768,339 | 1,924,828 | 1,255,342 
Exports _ ...i.... £ ae 2,975,260 | 2,551,638 | 1,891,469 
Shipping inwards ........ tons}; 127,366 88,122 vig aa 
eseloulwaresan,.. 4s 132,078 101,106 A ES 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
Imports. jau.: £| - 253,532 346,707 524,870 515,374 
Exports os... se). 712,935 597,461 706,319 643,579 
Shipping inwards ........ tons 86,319 80,860 76,897 90,091 
. Hs outwards .... ,, 86,700 81,881 75,969 88,797 
WINDWARD ISLANDS. 
Tmiports ! ec: £| 889,783 APOOOL “80225745 896,094 
Exports ........ £| 1,436,022 | 1,165,109 | 1,218,929 994,660 
Shipping inwards........ tons 145,843 119,319 124,627 1323984 
7 outwards .... 4, 147,249 119,211 125,731 131,415 
BARBADOES. 
Tmports *.0.01:. £| 372,994 518,013 692,813 636,599 
FUXpOres’: 5.....-. £| 667,059 621,608 733,420 675,619 
Shipping inwards ........ tons 52,354 67,384 77,651 92,750 
5 outwards .... 5; 50,998 68,733 76,429 90,281 
BRITISH GUIANA. 
Imports. - ..icas £| 865,940 747,934 | 1,046,735 816,577 
Exports ........ £| 2,088,355 | 1,853,305 | 1,606,675 876,986 
Shipping inwards ........ tons} 108,419 LUSs¢ 70 110,760 96,101 
5, outwards .... ,, 108,466 193,475 110,447 94,545 
HonpDURAS. 
Imp@rta:-...:..:. £| 260,945 246,077 379,269 261, 187 
EXports “G:..... £ 292,936 294,464 Ess 338,030 
Shipping inwards ........ tons 15,200 19,150 23,807 26,058 
5) outwards .... ;, 14,753 19,582 ae 24,632 








The defects observable in the accounts for Jamaica preclude the formation of a 
summary of the results here exhibited. 


The above table would show that, generally, the trade of the 
West Indian group has, of late years, been declining. The apparent 
decline is most striking in the instance of Jamaica; but in this 
instance the accounts relied upon are the least perfect. Other evidence 
must therefore be sought. 

Having regard to the various opinions afloat in this country on 
the subject, it might reasonably be expected that the decline thus 
apparent in the commercial condition of the West Indian colonies 
would be, in some degree, elucidated by an analysis of the course of 
prices for sugar (their staple produce) prevailing in this country, 
almost the sole locality of its consumption. Fortunately for any such 





* Hence the remark that a hostile fleet laden with barrels, not of gunpowder, but 
of flour, might at any time reduce them by blockade. 


= ene 
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purpose, the prices of British West Indian Muscovado sugar, in 
London, have for a long term of years been ascertained and recorded, 
by weekly and annual averages founded upon actual sales. Taking 
these prices from the London Gazette, it will be found that— 














For the ten years 1797-1806 the average price was........ 55s. 6d. per cwt. 
Hi the tem Years, 1807210 sein. eh aie. tay ir 
Average for twenty years .i.3..cc.i iiss 52. 6 
In the #én years, 1807 26.5. ic csccinis seoneivaccce Sh G 
fs i boi /ES0 CANES «RARE Nl Oe 30. 6 
of Ys BOAT RG 5. dperasatadc icing Sits 96° <9 
deverage for thirty years: insane nik 34 10 
Average for fifty yearS .....cecsceeeue 42 0 


It has long been apparent that producers are distressed by two 
descriptions of change in the market value of what they produce—by 
a fall and by fluctuation. It is observable that, though the average 
price of a long period of years must, if production be maintained, be 
received as covering the average cost of production and leaving a 
profit, a return to the level of such an average after the prevalence, 
for a time, of prices materially higher, causes hardly less complaint 
than a decline of equal amount from the average downwards; and, 
generally, that changes in price are detrimental to the producer even 
independently of their relation to the average which, under ordinary 
circumstance, yields him a fair profit. The first two decennial periods 
above noticed fall, it will be observed, within or nearly within the 
the duration of the war which so much affected the commercial 
relations of these colonies. Tie last three are within a period of un- 
broken peace. If, in the first place, the average of the whole fifty 
years be taken as a standard, the deviations of the decennial averages, 
in excess or deficiency, are as follows:— 





Relation of the decennial average to 























that of the whole fifty years. 
In Excess. In Deficiency. 
Ist period, 1797-1806 ............ 32 per cent. 
Da, ESOT -VEIG cccrssss.: 2 ene ny 
Ged SP fs BOLT STO LOM. ee). ‘cd 10°7 per cent. 
Bly Sing | UO ey OOM 2 sbis ee ae 
2 CREP ci: eee wit ie ae ae 








Thus, between the first decennial period and the fourth there was 
a variation from 32 per cent. above to more than 27 per cent. below 
the average. In the first four periods there was a progressive decline 
to this extent. But in the fifth there was a movement in the opposite 
direction, great enough, in effect, to place the fifth period and the third 
nearly upon a level, in relation to the fifty years’ average. 

But circumstances already stated [ante, p. 354] seem to justify a 
separation of the period of twenty years, 1797-1816, from the re- 
mainder, as having been affected by influences peculiar to itself. The 
thirty years 1817-46, have an average of 34s. 10d. per cwt., as the 
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price paid in London for British West Indian sugar; the average in 
the first ten years having been 37s. 6d.; in the second 30s. 6d.; and 
in the third 86s. 9d.; and the greatest decennial deviation from the 
average (that downwards in the second period) being 14 per cent. 
Here, however, it is obviously desirable to have regard to shorter 
periods in marking the fluctuations of price. Agriculturists are 
observably affected in their operations by annual changes of price. 
It may therefore be desirable to niark the fluctuations annually for 
the period now especially in view; and, in doing so, the average of 
the thirty years, 1817-46, appears to be preferable, as a standard, to 
that of the twenty years, 1827-46, as embracing the longer period, 
and not differmg materially from that of the shorter one (33s. 8d.). 
The following table accordingly exhibits the average price in each 
year, and its relation to the thirty years’ average :-— 





























Annual Average Price ‘ : 

of British West Indian pia stdin oe 
Years, Muscovado Sugar per 

cwt. from the London | In relation to the Average Price for the Thirty 

Gazette*. Years 1817-46. 

§.2 od. 
S27 OR, ot ee) 2°6 per cent. tr a 
EO 282) ies 31 8 i: ” 9° percent. 
1829) oeted | 238. 7 5c 18° 8 
BBO > Feceoaeees | PSN | ah 28°4 $9 
USL aah i 232 Pe of 4 
POo2. “aontex 27 3 | 56 20°5 BA 
Six Mises. 29 8 nS 14°8 = 
Vo Sea 295% a 15°35 3, 
LSBo hee 33 5 Ap 4° a 
ESS. ciate’ 40 10 W772 59 Ah a 
SST Psu sec: 34. 7 Ae ¥) * 
NESS. Skee: Bo 8 ah 56 3°3 O6 
is near 39 2 12°4 oi he Or 
WEA0 ka 49 | 40°9 26 5 
PSA ces08 39 8 11:4 9 “6 
1942 ghee | 36° Plata SO CRE; | : 3 
18430 08 | Oh 19 sr" %5 Bi lig* aaiok 
U344 nee De tO 96 3°39 a6 
Loe 5 ame oo | of ES Ar 
S46 so cccece a4 95 Ae pe 4 
et | 
Average 34 10 | 











It will be observed that the largest variation is in excess (in 1840), 
and that there were no considerable variations below the average during 
the last twelve years (1835-46). 

If, to bring this table into closer comparison with the divisions I 
have adopted for marking the progress of the trade of these colonies, it 
be divided under four periods of five years each, the fluctuation of 
prices will be as under:— 


Ayevage.in the five. years; 1827-31, ¢...s.scicies ude. 28s. ild. 
% me MOB AaGien.i a pesepsasbieuns ynse Sy ee 
as . BD FA Dare oanss Sbbao dubs 09 . 2 
3 s TB ew O ie. soui wots cessive anrs 34 4 











* The Sessional Paper, No. 400 of 1848, contains tabular statements of the 
Imports, Import Duties, and Prices, from 1793 to 1847. 
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Average of the ten years, 1827-36 ........ 30s. 6d. 





” ” 1837-46 cas. 36 9 


It seems obvious, then, that mere decline of price cannot, down to 
1846, be received as the cause of the apparent decay of the West 
Indian sugar trade. And even fluctuation of price does not appear 
to have operated so unfavourably of late years as formerly. The 
average for the year 1847 was 28s. 3d.; but it will be seen, on refe- 
rence to the last table, that the average of the six consecutive years, 
1829-34, was only 27s. 3d. Jt will also be seen, however, that from 
1840 to 1845 there was a continual fall of price, small in each year, 
but in the aggregate great, being from the scarcity price of 49s. 1d. 
(in 1849) down to 32s. 11d. (in 1845)—a fall of 17s. 10d.; yet the 
price of 1845 was but 1s. 11d. (or about 54 per cent.) below the 
thirty years’ average. ‘The fall of 1847 was aggravated in effect by 
following closely on this continuous decline, the whole difference 
between the average of 1840 and that of 1847 being 20s. 10d. Buta 
careful consideration of the whole table makes it evident that the main 
cause of West Indian distress is not to be found in any variation of price. 

A much more powerful cause appears in the fact that the quantity 
of their produce available for exportation has been gradually declining 
during the whole twenty years. Protective duties have secured the 
transmission of their staple produce to this country, and the following 
figures show the extent to which the quantity received here has been 
reduced— 
































Imported into the United Kingdom from 
the British West Indies. 
Annual Average. 
| Sugar. Coffee. 

: | ewts. lbs. | 

In the five years, 1827-31........:... 4,006,835 26,670,601 

35 Ar PS32530¢;. Seats. Gs0) 75003 19,904,536 

ne ne VSS7 <4 hes eae 2,499,737 13,473,389 
39 56 ie? Oe re PAR Si a eA 7,985,153 
Tenth gear, 164 Za scssseanaerseassnoion SURE C5 ee LEAD 





At the same time the supply of sugar and coffee from other British 
possessiens has been increasing, as follows:— 





| Imported into the United Kingdom, the 
| produce of, and from, the East India Com- 
| pan y’s Territories and Ceylon and Mauritius. 








| 
| Annual Average, 
} 
| 

















Sugar. | Coffee, 
ewts. Ibs, 
In the five years, 1827-31............ | 541,901 6,868,269 
TC 8 Oh ee | 642,537 8,204,953 
49 Viicsn MOI AD crt anicnes | 1,196,776 12,052,971 


ry PEGI! oi 37 Ae: 6 eee ie | 1,836,638 18,244,259 
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Thus the fofa/ supply of sugar from British possessions has been 
kept nearly upon a level; and if the annual average supply in each 
quinquennial period be compared with the average price (before stated), 
a close correspondence will be observed in the direction and extent of 
their variations. 





Sugar. 


Total Supply from 
British Possessions. Average Price. 
Annual Average. 


i se | ee 














cewts. sd. 

In the five years, 1827-31...........: 4,548,736 Ze ta 
sh 99. gO ae OU scent. 4,319,850 32) 2 

“ aie | Cy yb 3,996,563 39 2 

ee a ee 4,329,963 34 4 
Annual Average for 20 years .... 4,298,778 33 8 
EW THE Vea USE ocsscts Soncarsote reas 5,800,546 28 3 








Or the relation of the supply to the price of British colonial sugar 
may be expressed, shortly, by a comparison of the former in thousands 
of cwts. with the latter in pence per ewt., for each quinquennial 
period, thus:— 





Excess. Deficiency. 


Periods. Supply. Price. 
Per Cent. as compared with the Annual Average 
of Twenty Years *. 


A ES | ES | Se RE CE 


In thousands| In Pence, 





Of supply. | Of price. | Of supply. | Of price. 




















ofewts, | percwt. 
LOA 20) eeienaee. 4,548 347 5°8 tee ee 14°] 
1832-36............ 4,319 386 5 oe se 4:4 
1837-41... 3,996 470 Se 16°3 ig a 
1842-46............ 4,329 412 1:9 iif 
In the year 1847} 5,800 339 35° ae nee 16? 








Thus, in the five years, 1827-31, the West Indian colonies pro- 
vided 88 per cent. of the supply from British possessions, and in the 
five years, 1842-46, only 57 per cent., the aggregate amount of this 
supply having declined in the interval in the proportion of 454 to 482, 
or nearly 5 per cent. 


* It may be objected to any inference from the contents of this table, that two 
important elements in the relation of price to supply are not here brought into view 
—I mean the increase of population, and the extension of the habitual use of sugar. 
I admit the validity of the objection. But, as the present question is not one re- 
quiring for its discussion a very refined analysis of the relation referred to, the 
omitted elements would seem to be sufficiently represented by an equable (but small) 
increase, during the whole period, of the price due to a given supply; and, on an 
inspection of the table with this in the mind, it becomes apparent that the introduc- 
tion of any such change would only render closer the correspondence between the 
British supply and the price through the entire period. 
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It may also be observed, without entering upon any question of 
party politics touching the admission of a foreign supply, that the 
fluctuations of price here marked, down to and including that of 1847, 
appear to be tolerably well accounted for by the variations in the 
aggregate amount of the colonial supply alone. 


So much for the western sugar colonies as a group. But it will 
already have suggested itself to the reader that, among fourteen or 
fifteen colonies scattered over a space including some seventeen degrees 
of latitude, and each subjected to powerful internal influences of its 
own, it is anything but improbable that there were material variations 
of individual conditions affecting the production of sugar during the 
period in question, independently of those shared by the whole; and 
that no conclusion deduced from the general statements already made 
respecting the causes of the latter class of variations can be deemed a 
safe one, till it is in some degree confirmed by an examination in 
detail. 

The annual accounts of imports, exports, and shipping, as to each 
colony (see the appended tables) afford some, though very inadequate, 
means of instituting such an examination; and the following tables, 
compiled from returns of the quantity of sugar imported from each 
colony into the United Kingdom, during each of the fifteen years 
1832-46, will further aid this purpose, 


WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


Sugar imported from, into the United Kingdom. 


















































Trinidad. Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia. Tobago. 
ewts. cwts., ewts. ewts. cwts. 

LBS2e i533 312,266 188,231 186,812 47,966 Be5 22 
183a52:. 23 286,303 204,074 194,889 46,548 86,527 
Soe 339,615 194,542 213,017 63,306 79,018 
TS3Hsii8 289,393 170,280 195,057 54,744 77,260 
VESGUs:.u: 312,141 156,311 186,482 38,084 117,643 

1,959,718 933,438 976,257 250,648 471,970 
LSSrI 295,367 161,922 201,191 51,430 90,803 
1836428 286,247 156,798 194,182 61,691 71,621 
L83orine: 268,669 117,260 151,899 50,215 66,244 
1840e10i5 245,778 88,982 101,020 37,667 51,548 
E843 ts 281,606 84,270 110,205 51,115 48,164 

1,377,667 609,232 758,497 262,118 328,380 
L842en oe 286,005 83,836 127,269 65,564, «| 46,913 
S45 ak 323,360 65,935 132,846 54,299 45,838 
US44s hack 274,558 78,590 K50,030 69,383 49,317 
L845, 235 364,152 VAR ZEY 132,673 71,250 62,709 
184Gs7. es 303,200 76,931 129,870 63,566 oojo22 

1,601,368 396,544 658,295 324,062 243,599 





SST IR CT EI NLA CT I EA TN LIES Ty SET ERASE ES TR OE SO SEE TIS OY 5 FTE NTE NIT, FETE PN I LET IE IST ELE ST SET DTT TK DAT IRIE B I RT TN oS TSM ERTL EE IS 
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Leewarp Istanps. Sugar «imported from, into the United Kingdom. 
























































































































































Antigua. St. Kitts. Dominica. Nevis, Virgin Islands. | Montserrat. 
cewts. cewts. ewts. cewts. ewts. ewts. 
1632...) 143,590 80,602 58,270 39,3848 14,999 20,856 
1333)... 129,019 80,390 47,372 42,287 14,969 15,507 
L834 25% VP7 105,355 54,876 59,748 21,926 26,631 
1835 ..| 174,818 87,614 25,014 39,637 13,821 16,261 
1836....) 135,482 64,810 D042 ko 24,723 13,510 11,760 
840,332 418,771 220,745 206,243 {9,229 91,015 
Too70..\° Oe.) 70 Lover 0 33,724 24,269 13,534 5,699 
1838...) 203,043 93,597 48,290 25,410 11279 10,433 
1839...) 222,689 130,041 =| 6229.385 36,731 5,249 13,443 
1840....; 203,071 94,390 34,673 27,857 7,006 12,205 
1841.,..| 144,103 63,936 42,342 12,124 8,397 10,839 
835,076 460,741 188,414 126,391 41,825 92,995 
1842...) 147,414 95,634 55,278 23,853 5,866 13,685 
1843....) 173,401 77,369 46,118 24,649 6,750 8,913 
1844....; 225,150 119,710 52,803 29,590 2,454 12,547 
1845....| 210,013 2 ae 57,883 30,858 Lhd d 11,269 
1846...) 102,644 SiG 22 52,700 26,714 6,786 5,316 
858,622 506,499 264,782 135,664 29,033 51,726 








JamMAIcA, BARBADOES, AND BritisH GUIANA. 
Sugar imported from, into the United Kingdom. 
















































































British Guiana. 
Jamaica. Barbadoes. 
Demerara. Berbice. 
| ewts. cwts, ewts. ewts. 

Bases ooh. | 1,431,689 266,465 736,562 134,036 
SSO .ciesss 1,256,991 384,971 Jo4,1 22 101,736 
GSA 1,256,253 394,527 687,282 90,699 
WS SD wescan: 1,148,760 344,689 760,376 126,485 
LSSG......:.. 1,054,042 373,428 864,134 213,414 
6,147,735 1,764,080 3,802,476 666,670 

1887 icc: 904,299 | 445,713 792,852 150,536 
WSS Bi vce sche 1,053,181 473,587 605, xa 180,127 
LSS9 0.5.0 765,078 395,109 440,132 126,720 
US4Z02...0- 518,541 207,484 486,487 93,157 
GANS, ere 528,585 257,108 415,261 90,063 
3,769,684 1,779,001 2,789,905 640,603 

USE Dice. 779,149 312,568 375,018 89,922 
ia ade 659,633 349,048 434,808 85,175 
Loken 529,935 328,708 447,817 95,810 
SA 742,867 351,485 499,102 120,575 
1846........ 572,883 302,496 252,449 73,307 
3,284,467 1,644,305 2,009,494 474,789 





[S. P. No. 438 of 1847. 
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The leading points of these tables may be expressed thus:— 


Importations. 

Greater in 1842-46 than in 1832-36. Less in 1842-46 than in 1832-36. 
From Grenada _............ by 57°5 per cent. 

From Trinidad <-.........4. by 4° per cent. te VERNCCOG coeccese nen: Dae gs 

MOA LORS 2 scot lice sontve 48°4 9 

St Luciay een... 2% 29°6 ‘ ING VISPIS. S2O.Gt . d 4° os 

Virgin Islands ........ 63°5 s 

PURI acest tds ceive 2k Jp MOntSeEra. bir sau. 43:1 Pe 

JAMAICA Z is cgrrsebev ace 46°5 a 

bel Sed Cer 1S Gm ra an eR 4 Be IBALDAGOES ys ccsiemene canvas 6°8 

Demierara’ yi! nies A471 Be 

Dominica -....c...0-..c5es 20: mF Berbiees a, .005.02.88 28°8 f 


The diminution between 1832-36 and 1842-46 upon the importations from all 
these colonies, taken together, was 32°] per cent. 


The aggregate quantity of sugar imported from Trinidad, St. Lucia, 
Antigua, St. Kitts, and Dominica, in the five years, 1832-36, amounted 
to 3,270,214 cwts.; forming 17°7 per cent. of the quantity imported 
from all the West Indian colonies during the same period. The quantity 
imported from these five islands in the five years, 1842-46, was 3,555,333 
cwts.; forming 28:4 per cent. of the importations from the West Indian 
colonies. It will at once be observed that the two most important 
islands in this apparently fortunate list, Trinidad and Antigua, are 
those which exhibit the smallest increase. The remaining three, how- 
ever, St. Lucia, St. Kitts, and Dominica, yielded, in 1832-36, an aggre- 
gate of 890,164 cwts., and in 1842-46 one of 1,095,343 cwts. 

The greatest variation in any particular group is, obviously, that 
observed in the Leeward Islands: the importations from Antigua, St. 
KXitts, and Dominica, having increased from 1,509,751 cwts. in five 
years, to 1,689,183 cwts., while those from Nevis, the Virgin Isles, 
and Montserrat, fell from 376,483 to 216,423 cwts, The increase in 
the larger (Leeward) islands did not make good more than about half 
the deficiency in the lesser ones; but it appears probable that, by a 
close comparison of these islands with each other and with those the 
importations from which have most fallen off, the main causes of the 
general decline would receive additional illustration. 

It would not be proper, even in so cursery a review as the present, 
to omit all notice of the peculiar conditions under which labour and 
capital are appled in the West Indies. The climate precludes the 
employment of the labour of Europeans in the field; and the same 
cause, combined with the social advantages of a residence in England, 
also tends strongly to make the British proprietors absentees. The 
French West Indian proprietors formerly, and the Spanish at present, 
are much more accustomed to reside on their plantations; but it is 
apparent that both the causes of absenteeism alluded to bear somewhat 
less strongly upon them. The medium latitude of Spain is about 
40° N., that of Cuba 22° N.; giving a difference of only 18°. The 
medium latitude of England is about 53° N., that of Jamaica about 
18° N.; giving a difference of 35°; and the other British sugar colonies 
stretch from the latitude of Jamaica, in close succession, southwards to 
near the line*. It would, however, be erroneous to associate the 





* But as it is well known that latitude is only a rough indication of the thermal 
conditions of climate, it may be worth while to compare the countries mentioned 
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obvious inconveniences of climate, thus indicated, with a corresponding 
degree of insalubrity. The actual effect of the climate of the West 
Indies on the health of Europeans seems to vary much, and not to be 
governed, in any appreciable degree, by mere latitude. According to 
the returns of the mortality of the British troops stationed there 
during the twenty years 1817-36, confirmed, generally, by other 
evidence, the most unhealthy of the colonies are Tobago, Dominica, 
St. Lucia, and Jamaica; and the least so, Antigua, Montserrat, the 
Virgin Isles, and Barbadoes; the climate of those last named being, 
apparently, not much less favourable to the health of white men than 
that of England; while, in the former, the average annual mortality 
per 1,000 was three and four times as great. 

It is impossible here to enter, to any good purpose, upon the 
question of the comparative value of free and slave labour, which 
seems to lie at the root of the competition now instituted between the 
British and Spanish colonies. Nor would the necessary limits of 
this paper admit even of an attempt adequately to enumerate the 
various considerations which must enter into any just estimate of the 
advantages and disadvantages to West Indian commerce arising from 
time to “time, during the twenty years in view, from the legislative 
restrictions of the parent country. The abolition of slavery, however, 
as a specific act of paramount importance, seems to demand particular 
notice; especially as it was accompanied by the payment of a large 
sum from the imperial treasury by way of compensation, which, as a 
material modification of the capital of the proprietors, may also be 
supposed to have had a considerable effect on their commercial opera- 
tions. The abolition of slavery (from 1st August, 1834) was effected 
by the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 73; children under six years of age 
being declared free at once; the prcedial slaves, or those employed in 
agriculture, to become apprentices until Ist August, 1838,.and the 


with reference to actual observations. According to the temperature tables com- 
piled by Professor Dove, and published in the Transactions of the British Associa- 
tion for 1847 (p. 273, et seg.), the mean annual temperature of London is 50°83 
Farenheit ; and that of Kingston, Jamaica, 78°°77, of St. Kitts, 819-27, and of 
Demerara, 80°71. Schomburgk states that of Barbadoes at 81°°32. This gives a 
difference between the annual mean of London, and the average annual mean of these 
four colonies, of about 30°. Dove states the annual mean of Madrid at 58°°16; and 
that of Havannah at 77°:17, a difference of only 19°. With reference to the effect 
of temperature on the cultivation of sugar, there is much force in the following pas- 
sage from the Edinburgh Review for April, 1849. ‘This plant (sugar), according 
to Humboldt, will thrive where the mean temperature is from 64° to 67°. It may 
be cultivated with advantage where this mean is not lower than 67° or 68°, but it 
thrives best where the mean temperature is 76° or 77°. Other things being equal, 
therefore, those countries which enjoy the latter mean temperature will ultimately 
beat all others out of the market. Now the map of isothermal lines shows that 
southern Spain enjoys a mean temperature of 64° to 67°; it has long ceased, there- 
fore, to supply sugar to foreign markets. Northern Africa is a little below 70°, and 
the Canary Islands a little above 70°, and the sugar culture has, in consequence, 
also forsaken them. Barbadoes, Jamaica, Demerara, and Surinam, have all a mean 
temperature which exceeds 77°—the most favourable degree of warmth. But Cuba, 
and the more favoured parts of north-eastern Brazil, about Pernambuco, enjoy the 
precise temperature which is most propitious to this special crop. All other things 
being equal, therefore, these countries—provided only that they can supply the 
demand—must ultimately drive the other sugar producers we have named out of the 
markets of the world.’’ 
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non-preedial till Ist August, 1840. The legislature of Antigua de- 
clared the slaves in that island entirely free from 1st August, 1834; 
and, ultimately, the proedial labourers, with the rest, were freed on 
Ist August, 1838. The number of slaves for whom compensation was 
allowed, the average value per head, and thé amount awarded to each 


of these colonies, are stated in the following table. 





Average Value of 
a Slave between 
1822 and 1830, 


Sum awarded, 


No, of Slaves. 








ee He 
































E ae aa. £ 
J AMDRICAT ©. ABEL AG Loverarereuscsncedoathes 311,692 44°15, 2 6,161,927 
Pabad@asiis 56. Ge les akc taus $2,807 APR § 1,721,345 
WINDWARD ISLANDS. 
Mabe kelnchass vestments 22,359 105 4 5 1,039,119 
Grenada. ccc.ec.5 She eins th whew 23,536 59 6 9Q 616,444 
RR MICO ad hack vue Mopac tee 22,997 58 6 8 592,508 
i MAGI RE os cactan iia: 13,348 56 1s 2 335,027 
2 Re ERE Le ita et GR eS 1T,621 45°32 0 234,064 
93,861 2,617,762 
LEEWARD IsLANDs. 3 

EMANGE CURR estat eke sccoesstotehisaseveres 29,537 oe 12° 10 425,866 
PRION Sd 8a es Dances dtenseiiiees 20,660 36 6 10 331,630 
PRG RMR iiss At. oti iaed 14,384 As 8. F 275,923 
INONEBR FG Nei tia th canker st Patan 8,722 30° 8 1 151,007 
LEU CAI econ Oe oe ae 5,192 31.16 1 72,940 
CL 2 a Pe 6,355 36 17 10 103,558 
84,850 1,360,924 

PeeP SO miaNS |. iil. A 84,915 114 11 5% 4,297,117 
Totals for the Sugar Colonies. eas 658,125 16,359,075 
MCWEE SE) «02s oe. reap sa sdscnatinstuasect 1,920 Se ieee 101,958 
CET CAM Aha RRR IRN ee 9,705 29°° 8. 9 128,340 
Totals forall the West Indian Colonies 669,750 16,589,373 





The commercial effect of the payment of the compensation money 


may be assumed to have been important from a comparison of its 


* The very great difference in the sale-value of slaves observable in the different 
colonies previous to emancipation was chiefly the result of a law passed for the regis- 
tration of slaves, and which forbad their transfer from one colony to another,—a 
measure framed in a beneficent spirit, but the wisdom of which was very questionable. 
In the Bahamas, where the slave population was redundant, labour was necessarily 
cheap, and the value of those by whom it must be performed was low. In Guiana, 
on the other hand, and in Trinidad, where there was an abundance of fertile land to 
be reclaimed, the number of labourers was quite inadequate, and their value propor- 
tionally high. There would have been great advantage to the owners, and, under 
proper regulations, no hardship upon the negroes, to have removed them from places 
where their labour was not needed to colonies where it could be profitably employed. 
—Porter, Progress of the Nation, 1847, p. 812. 
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amount with the annual value of the exports of these colonies, as before 
stated, during the five years 1832-36. 





Compensation 
Money awarded in 


Exports, Average 
Annual Value, 





1832-36. July, 1835. 
cS £ 

Pemaea a nh eo. 2,975,260 6,161,927 
Barbadoes: ..1i.W woe 621,608* 1,721,345 
Windward Islands ............ 1,165,169 2,817 3762 
Leeward Islands................ 597,461 1,360,924 
British Guiana © ............... 1,853,305 4,297,117 
TPOMCUTAS Sf hefeecsesbo..cteek 294,464 101,958 
Bahamas We. wires. lees 89,190 128,340 
7,996,397 16,589,373 





The changes made in the duties levied on the importation of the 
sugar of the West Indian colonies into the United Kingdom will be 
considered in dealing with Mauritius, a comparative view being in 
some degree requisite to render obvious the effect of these changes. 


Besides the sugar colonies, there are, in the West Indian group, 
the Bahamas and Honduras. The trade of the former has but little 
importance. 


The Bahamas may be described as a group of islands, several hundreds in num- 
ber, composed chiefly of coral rocks, and few of them inhabited, extending some 700 
miles, N.W. and S.E. from the coast of Florida to that of Hayti—between 21° and 
27° N. lat. Chief export, salt. A large number of the inhabitants are employed in 
cruising about in flat-bottomed sloops, rescuing vessels endangered (or saving their 
crews and cargoes when wrecked) in the intricate channels through these islands 
which form the principal passage between the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 
They also carry on a part of the transit trade between the West India Islands and 
the United States, and the North American colonies. See McCulloch’s Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, art. Bahamas. 


Honduras is little more than a coast settlement for facilitating the 
cutting and exportation of mahogany and logwood from the forests 
which cover the eastern coast of Central America between lat. 16° 
and 18° N. 

Till near the close of the period in view, mahogany and logwood 
from this quarter were admitted for consumption in the United King- 
dom under protective duties. 


On Mahogany, the Import Duties were, from 1826 to 1831:— 
rida. 

Of Bermuda or the Bahamas, cr imported directly from the 
PAW OL ET OORT AG oo inte %. cine brabiaeceh- cg Satee- emotion eats te 
Imported from Jamaica 
Otherwise imported 


2.10. 0. per ton. 
40,40 is 
hag Oat ~ 


Ce i i i ce) 


ce ee i i ee ea 





* This amount is doubtless somewhat less than it would have been under ordinary 
circumstances, in consequence of the hurricane of 1831, the most destructive ever 
sustained in Barbadoes. It is said that 2,500 persons were killed; and that the 
pecuniary loss reached an aggregate of 2,500,000/. sterling. See McCulloch’s 


Geographical Dictionary, I., 293; and Schomburgk’s History of Barbadoes, p. 
D2 ef seq. 
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From 1832 to 1838:— Si eSiucds 
OR CNC Oe SC! a 8 ait atin avbed ak. 110 0O per ton. 
From any other British possession .........scc.scssesssesecoscossesecceees | Pa | eters 
Overwise Immpartem at Yk Ge swe dO fae aa 


From 5th July, 1838, the duty on Foreign was reduced to 5/. per ton. 


From 9th July, 1842, the duties were reduced to 
© el tad res caxaanacacssrstounstertaamaniesineneeo oe ee: 0 5 
UG RR tO 2 UA) RAR Ae) A Or lL. 2@ 


And from 19th March, 1844, both duties were repealed. 

The quantity of mahogany imported from the British West Indies 
into the United Kingdom, in the three years 1827-8-9, was 43,860 
tons; giving an annual average of 14,453 tons. Inthe same years 
the whole quantity retained for home consumption was 54,520 tons, 
or an annual average of 18,173 tons. The protection, therefore, was 
effective in increasing the general price to the consumer; and, like 
the similar duties on Canadian timber, gave a preference, in the 
market, to an inferior article*. In 1844-5-6 the quantities imported 
from the British West Indies were 





eh C2 eee eee Sener ore eee 17,423 tons. 

Be PP dats Me linasll nauk neice! abate a OY a 

| 12, cla ernst ee ed a Os sR Ia BAWOT Lis 
PNEPACOP cc eet 20,950 


So the supply increased after the total loss of protection. 

The quantity retained for consumption in the United Kingdom 
after the abolition of the import duties cannot be ascertained; but in 
the three years 1842-3-4 the aggregate was 64,813 tons; the supply 
from the British West Indies in the same period being 45,233 tons. 
The total quantity imported, colonial and foreign, was, in 1845, 38,350 
tons; and in 1846, 41,689 tons. The chief competitors with our own 
colonies in the supply of the British market, hitherto, have been Hayti 
and Cuba. ! 

On Logwood, the Import Duties were, from 1825 to 1842 :— 


Se a: 
Conia Jit: A .nilenes OBL NU serie dali: 0 3 0 per ton. 
POR CON 5ocsSeasley uh ch cocebeient cote, ts Ebi os PE aud RUE Mb nt snl 0 4 6 oh 


From 9th July, 1842, was imposed an uniform duty of... 0 2 0 ” 
And from 19th March, 1845, the duty was abolished. 


The quantity of logwood imported from the British West Indies 
into the United Kingdom in the three years 1827-8-9 was 24,080 
tons; giving an annual average of 8,026 tons. In the same years 
the quantity retained for home consumption was 25,308 tons, or an 
Be em Beemer as ae ee tee SY Oe ee SED OTt OT) SS ae 


* That which is imported from the islands is called Spanish mahogany ; it is not 
so large as that from Honduras, being generally in logs from 20 to 26 inches square, 
and 10 feet long, while the latter is usually from 2 to 4 feet square, and 12 to 14 
feet long, but some logs are much larger. * * * Like the pine tribe, the timber 
is best on dry rocky soils, or in exposed situations. That which is most accessible 
at Honduras grows upon moist low lands, and is, generally speaking, decidedly 
inferior to that brought from Cuba and Hayti; being soft, coarse, and spongy ; while 
the other is close-grained and hard, of a darker colour, and sometimes strongly 
figured. Honduras mahogany has, however, the advantage of holding glue admirably 
well; and is, for this reason, frequently used as a ground on which to lay veneers of 
the finer sorts. —McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, art. Mahogany. 
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annual average of 8,436 tons. In subsequent years the excess of the 
home consumption over the colonial supply increased; and during the 
first sixteen years of the twenty now in view, while the protective 
duty was continued, was always sufficient to render the additional 
duty effective upon the price. In 1844-5-6, the quantities imported 
from the British West Indies were— 


Wn t044 see, sysdadodsCansaiayWeRteGasanonenetans® 11,013 tons 
TOAD csakenvensgontostect vasvevecetmmonceeincess 93289); 
ee A UMMaRES CORMIER OA EMMECNT CORPORA C RTT OAPI 7,086 \.i53 

AVEPAZES . © sthisssnpnensnnesns bie Lc LOO) aces 


The quantity retained for consumption in the United Kingdom, 
after the abolition of the import duty, cannot be ascertained; but in 
the three years 1842-3-4 the aggregate was 56,916 tons, the supply 
from the British colonies in the same period being only 25,099 tons. 
The whole quantity imported, colonial and foreign, was, in 1845, 
23,020 tons, and in 1846, 28,105 tons; showing a rapid increase after 
the abolition of the duty. Mexico and Hayti have, hitherto, been 
the chief competitors with our own colonies in the supply of the 
British market. 





The West Indian group has also long afforded to our merchants 
certain facilities for carrying on the trade between England and some 
neighbouring countries; and so may be regarded as the medium of a 
transit trade, considerable in the earlier years of the period now in 
view, and not yet extinguished. In particular, as depots for British 
manufactures intended for the supply of the South American conti- 
nent, the position of the West Indian colonies has been changing ever 
since the Spanish American states achieved their independence (in the 
four or five years immediately preceding 1827), and thus became open 
to a legitimate, as before they were approachable only by a contraband 
trade. Had the continental colonies of Spain, like those of England 
forty years before, settled down to the pursuits of peace as soon as 
their independence was secured, it is manifest that the indirect trade 
previously carried on with the United Kingdom would much more 
rapidly have assumed a direct character, to the profit of both parties. 
But, as is well known, their civil contentions have, down even to the 
present day, not only much checked the development of their pro- 
ductive resources, but have also attached considerable risk to the 
embarkation of capital in the arrangements necessary to a direct trade. 
Hence the change has been so slow that, at the end of a quarter of a 
century, the British West Indian colonies still retain a remnant of the 
transit trade. The precise extent of this trade is difficult to ascertain. 
But as some portion of the British produce exported to these colonies 
has hitherto, undoubtedly, been re-exported, and the portion so dis- 
posed of is known to have been diminishing during the period now in 
view, it is obvious that the extent of the trade referred to is a material 
consideration in any estimate of the commercial progress of these 
colonies from returns either of their aggregate exports and imports, 
or of their trade with this country. Iam not aware of the existence 
in England of means by which the distinction here suggested may be 
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drawn with any degree of certainty*; but the following tables may 
aid the conception of a general idea sufficiently accurate to correct 


some of the fallacies occasionally current in discussions of the subject. 





Declared Value of British Produce 
Exported to 





























Declared Value of British Produce 
Exported to 
































Years. Years. 
Cuba. |Columbia} Peru, |} Chili. Cuba. |Columbia} Peru. Chili. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1827....1378,768 213,972 |228,466 |400,134] 1837 ..|599,145| 170,451 476,374} 625,545 
1828..../270,444| 261,113 |374,615 |709,371] 1838 .. 651,652 | 174,338 |412,195| 413,647 
HS829)2 3% 371,618} 232,703 300,171 |818,950} 1839 ..|4158,145 | 267,112 (635,058 |1,103,073 
1830..../371,670 | 216,751 |368,469 [540,626] 1840 .. 514,782 | 359,743 |799,991 |1,334,873 
SS. 366,561 | 248,250 |409,003 651,617] 1841 ..)592,546 | 158,972 |536,046| 438,090 
Averages 351,812 | 234,557 |336,144 |624,139 Averages 563,252 | 226,123 |571,932| 783,045 
1832....|247,213 | 283,568 |275,611 |708,193! 1842 ../366,253| 231,711 |684,313| 950,466 
1833... ..1319,751 121,826 |387,524 816,817} 1843 ../624,871 | 378,521 |659,961 | 938,959 
1834..../530,802 | 199,996 299,235 |896,221] 1844 ../657,214| 261,688 |658,380 | 807,633 
1835....|437,964} 132,242 |441,324 |606,176] 1845 ..1695,479 | 390,149 |878,708 |1,077,615 
1836..../612,803| 185,172 606,332 |S61,903] 1846 ..|844,112 472,007 |820,535 | 959,322 
Averages 429,706 | 184,560 402,005 777,862 | Averages|637,565 | 347,415 |740,179| 946,799 











[ Vide Sessional Paper, No. 656 of 1847. 


Summary. 








Quinquennial Averages, 











1827-41. 1832-36. 1837~41. 1842-46, 
£ £ £ £ 
Cis Weaauans tebe Lids aibistueivwanste) ) BBILBI2 (|. 429,706°4 563,252 |. 687,565 
eee ais. bok thst, ities ll es 234,557 | 184,560 | 226,123 | 347,415 
ert: Ween eee Rn aees.. 336,144 | 402,005 | 571,932 | 740,179 
Cries epi dorseeds gies coe a 624,189 | 777,862 | 783,045 | 946,799 
1,546,652 |1,794,133 12,144,352 | 2,671,958 


West Indian colonies in the 


Average Exports to the British 
3,182,681 | 2,938,282 |3,383,151 | 2,644,028 


same periods 


OOo e ese adoe dd esererroerenre 


5,527,503 |5,315,986 


se aaeeeiiemeetl 














General aggregate visser 4,729,333 pena 





Thus, though the diminution of the exports to the British West 
Indies be traceable mainly to internal causes, it is at least highly probable 





* The reader may, however, refer with advantage to the Commons’ Sessional 
Paper, No. 679 of 1846, containing detailed returns of exports and imports into 
and from the West Indian colonies from 1835 to 1844. For instance, it is stated, 
at page 325 of this return, that the value of the ‘‘ British cotton manufactures’ ’ re- 
exported from Jamaica to Columbia, and to the foreign West Indies, in 1835-6-7, 
and in 1842-3-4, was as follows :— 


IS S5 cia aid Mine £413,250 Ea F842 | aivasssivacerees yiviees £216,140 
VSSG2ci ne aiiaed 0: 251,954 1843: .tesay bd Cinecowses divs 208,132 
LOOT: etish Metta vk 240,317 UB44 csssssseiinneds we =-142,836 

Average wu... 301,840 Average uuu. 189,036 
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that a portion of it, especially in the last quinquennial period, is due 
to an extension of the direct trade with South America. 

The following table confirms the general inference that the com- 
merce of the West Indian group has declined during the latter half of 
the period in view, showing that though the number of vessels belong- 
ing to these colonies has increased, their average size, and their aggre- 
gate tonnage has decreased considerably. 


Shipping registered as belonging to the West Indian Colonies. 
















1836*, 1846}. 

















Average Average 

Vessels. Tons. size of Vessels, Tons. size of 

Vessels. Vessels- 

Tons. Tons. 
Bahamas oo. eee 140 4,181 29 157 3,637 23 
Diamaahes 4.555. aden eae 120 5,584 46 98 3,411 34 
Leeward Islands ........ 175 3,047 17 192 2,180 ll 
Windward Islands _.... 145 6,442 45 159 4,679 23 
Barbadoes oi 5....c.c.cccee0s 34 1,477 43 42 1,666 39 
British Guiana ............ 50 2,491 49 79 3,216 40 
664 233222 34 (27 18,789 23 





The African Group, 
as here formed, consists of the settlements on the western coast, and 
the Cape colony. The former are between the tropics, and are little 
more than trading stations; the latter les a few degrees south of the 
tropics (in the same latitude as New South Wales) and is a colony, 


properly so called. Excepting their situation on the same continent, 
there is no reason for classing them together. 


THe Coast SETTLEMENTS 


Of these there is little to be said, except to mark their positions. 


Of the whole western coast-line of Africa—extending about 7,000 miles—the 
first 500, it will be remembered, are occupied by the Atlantic frontier of Morocco, 
and about the next 1,000 are closely backed by the great desert, along the south- 
western extremity of which flows the river Senegal, the most northerly of the great 
streams falling into the sea from this coast. The next of these rivers, at a further 
distance of about 200 miles, is the Gambiat (lat. 13° 13’. N.), about nine miles wide 
at the mouth; and at the entrance of the river on St. Mary’s Island, near the main 
land, on the south side, is Bathurst, the most northerly of the English settlements. 





* Revenue Tables, 1838, p. 43. 

+ Ibid, 1846, p. 51. 

{ The country between the Senegal and Gambia rivers has long been the principal 
seat of the French settlements on this coast, and the source of the Gum Seneyal. 
During the last war we held these settlements as conquests. In 1814 we restored 
them; but reserved right to settle on the Gambia. Our present settlements were 
then formed; and gave us a part of the gum trade, which, however, has not been 
retained without several disputes with the French settlers. In lat. 18° 6’ N. (about 
160 miles north of the Senegal) is the Moorish coast-town of Portendic, in the gum- 
trade of which we participate with France, under treaty. Claims for losses sustained 
by an alleged violation of our treaty-rights by France in 1834-5 have recently been 
discussed in the House of Commons. See Sessional Paper, No. 117 of 1848; also 
a volume of papers presented to Parliament in 1845. 
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About 300 miles up the river is another settlement, on Macarthy’s Island; and 
between these are several others. 

About 500 miles (by the coast) further south, is the settlement of Sierra Leone : 
a mountainous but fertile peninsula (between the rivers Sierra Leone and Cama- 
ranca), about 18 miles by 12. This settlement was formed in 1786, with free 
negroes, and chiefly at the instance of Granville Sharp. The river Sierra Leone 
appears to be merely an estuary, about seven miles wide, into which a river de- 
bouches. It is said to be easy of entrance. On the south side of the entrance is a 
good bay, on which Freetown, the centre of the settlement, is built. On the neigh- 
bouring coasts are several branch settlements, or factories; the principal being on 
the (three) Isles de Los, about 60 miles north of Sierra Leone, and five or six from 
the coast. 

The third, and most southerly, of the coast settlements is that of which Cape 
Coast Castle (lat. 5° 6’ N.) is the centre—having the branch settlement of Anamaboe 
at a distance of about 10 miles, and Accra of about 70 miles to the east; and Dix 
Cove about 50 miles to the west. 

From Sierra Leone to Cape Coast is about 700 miles. From one extremity to 
the other, therefore, these settlements include between them about 1,200 miles of 
coast, or about one-sixth of the entire coast line from Tangier to Cape Town. 


The official returns of the population of the settlements on the 
Gambia relate only to St. Mary’s and Mac Carthy’s Islands. The area 
of St. Mary’s is said to be five square miles; and it contained in 1833, 
whites 36 (including 5 females), blacks 2,704; total 2,740: and in 
1846, whites 50 (including 7 females), blacks 3,639; total 3,689. 
The area of Mac Carthy’s Island is said to be 7 square miles; and the 
last account of its population is dated 1836, when it contained 7 
whites (all males) and 1,155 blacks. The chief article of trade is the 
gum Senegal. 

The population of Sierra Leone was estimated by the Governor, in 
May, 1847, at 45,000*. 

The chief imports into Sierra Leone are, from Great Britain, 
cotton manufactures, hardwares, spirits, &c.; from the United States, 
tobacco, lumber, and coarse cottons; from the Hanse Towns, cottons 
and miscellaneous articles; and from Portugal, some coarse pottery. 
The exports are, teak and other timber, palm oil, ground-nuts (as 
yielding an oil now much in demand for lubricating machinery), ginger, 
pepper, arrow-root, and other tropical produce most readily raised by 
a people nearly destitute of capital and agricultural skill+. But it 
appears that the official accounts are far from presenting the true quan- 
tities or values of either the imports or the exports; that, as to the 
imports, large quantities of goods are taken to factories on the neigh- 
bouring rivers, in order to escape the custom-house at Sierra Leone; 
and, as to the ewports, that these are commonly collected from such 
factories, brought into the harbour of Sierra Leone, and there trans- 
shipped into outward-bound vessels; so that the true amount of the. 
imports of the colony is greater, and of the exports less, than the 
amounts returned{. Itis also to be observed that of one valuable 
article exported from these settlements, gold dust, no account is taken, 
either there or at home. It was estimated, for Sierra Leone, in the 
year 1847, at a value of from 16,0002. to 20,000/. 


* B.B. (printed) 1846, p. 138. See, also, a very full report on the state of the 
Settlement, by Acting-Governor Pine (dated Oct. 27, 1848), in B. B. (printed) 1847, 
p. 187. 

t B.B. (printed) 1847, p. 187, { B.B. (printed) 1846, pp. 141-2, 
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Of the population of the territory more or less distinctly attached 
to Cape Coast and the neighbouring settlements (estimated in 1847 at 
6,000 square miles) no census has ever been made. The latest esti- 
mate (December, 1847) gives a total of 275,000; the number of 
whites at Cape Coast being 40, including 7 females. The trade much 
resembles that of Sierra Leone. The Governor, in his last report, 
states that the population has much increased of late years, that the 
habits of the people have improved, and that they are rapidly 
increasing their consumption of furniture and clothing of European 
manufacture*. 

The following is a summary of the official returns comprised in 
the appended tables. It applies only to Sierra Leone and Gambia; 
there being no returns from the Cape Coast settlements. 





Quinquennial Averages. 








1827-31, 1832-26. 1837-41. 1842-46. 

Imports ...jeccssnedes wee £) 136,589 158,815 196,396 201,478 

PAE DOTES | sessigerobnieseoss £| 116,570 157,059 207,040 250,330 
Shipping inwards... tons; 26,179 | 30,683 31,647 | 39,686 
as, -GOMEWARUS coco ncjeaztinash '< 25,183 30,224 31,194 39,965 





After making due allowance for the defective nature of the returns, 
the steady increase here exhibited of the trade brought under official 
cognisance may be regarded as affording some evidence of considerable 
and regular progress in the extent of the entire commerce of the Coast 
settlements. 


As these settlements have also facilitated the operations for suppressing the Slave 
Trade, the most lucrative branch of the native commerce, I may state the number of 
slaves captured and landed alive, on which bounty has been paid to the captors by the 
British Government during the period in view. 









‘In 1832-36. 







































In 1827-31. In 1837-41. In 1842-46. 
5,393 2,325 8,652 1,332 
2,928 3,169 4,384 5,020 
5,091 2,984 7,188 3,219 
7,666 6,899 2,364 4,930 
3,308 5,748 5,139 2,086 

24,386 21,125 


27,727 17,087 






Total 90,325. Bounty paid: 527,606J. 


The greater number were landed at Sierra Leone, and located there. For further 
particulars, see S.P. 116 of 1847. 


The following table affords a comparative view, for the years 1836 
and 1846, of the shipping registered as belonging to the Gambia and 
Sierra Leone settlements. There are no returns of shipping belonging 
to the settlements about Cape Coast. 





* B.B. (printed) 1847, p. 203. 
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Bathurst (Gambia.) Sierra Leone. 





Number of | Aggregate | Average Number | Aggregate Average 























Ships, Tonnage. Size. of Ships. Tonnage. Size. 
Ent F836 v.cssceees 17 959 56 15 1,654 110 
TW IS26:..cacecssees 52 1,922 37 13 693 53 





[R.T. 1838, p. 43; 1846, p. 51. 
Tue Carr Cotony, 


at the southern extremity of the African continent, is stated to have 
(W. of the Keiskanna river) an area of about 130,000 square miles. 


The colonial territory is divided by three ranges of mountains into as many irre- 
gular belt-like plateaus or terraces, following, generally, the line of the coast. The 
lowest and most fertile of these, next the coast, varies from 20 to 60 miles in width, 
and has a comparatively mild and equable climate. The surface of the next more 
elevated has about the same mean width, but is more rugged, less fertile, and has a 
less favourable climate. The third is said to lie at a mean elevation above the sea of 
about 3,000 feet; and its soil and climate render it, for the most part, an unprofitable 
desert. Generally, the most level and fertile districts are in the south and east; the 
least so in the north and west of the colony. The harbours are few for the length of 
coast; and the interior communications have hitherto been rendered difficult by the 
extreme ruggedness of the greater part of the country, the small number of the 
population scattered over its surface, and the expense of constructing permanent 
roads. Since 1844 several new lines of road have been constructed by the govern- 
ment through the most fertile and promising districts. 


It is estimated that about two-fifths of the whole area of the 
colony are unfit for either agricultural or pastoral purposes; and the pro- 
portion well adapted for agriculture is said to be small. The whole 
quantity of land granted in the colony, up to the 31st of December, 
1846, was 41,391,377 acres; being about half of the entire area, or 
five-sixths of what is supposed to be capable of use*, 

In the B.B. returns the total population is stated to have been, in 
1823, 116,205; of which there were returned as Christians (white and 
free coloured) 48,699, free blacks 32,538, and negro apprentices and 
slaves 34,968. In 18386 the total was stated to be 150,110; com- 
prising 114,014 free persons, white and coloured; and 36,096 appren- 
tices. In the B.B. for 1847 the total population is stated at 169,963; 
and this is divided into 71,113 white, and 75,977 coloured. But this 
division leaves more than 21,000 of the total unaccounted for. If the 
returns of sex are to be relied upon, the females were to the males, in 
1823, as 85 to 100; in 1836 as 95 to 100; and in 1847 as 93 to 100. 
The large proportion of Dutch among the white inhabitants is roughly 
marked by a return obtained in 1846 of the number of persons 
attached to christian congregations of the chief religious denominations 
in the colony. The whole number returned was 112,058; of which 
there were whites 70,310; and of these no less than 51,848 belonged 
to the Dutch reformed churcht. 





* B.B. (printed) 1846, p. 165. 
+ The return will be found in the B.B. (printed) for 1846, p. 159. There has, 
hitherto, been but little communication between the English and the Dutch settlers 
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It would appear that the population of the Cape was but little 
affected by immigration from Europe during the period in view. The 
returns available for the years 1841 to 1844 inclusive, relate only to 
the arrivals at Port Elizabeth; and these state the total number of 
immigrants to have been, in 1841, 55; in 1842, 184; in 1843, 367; 
and in 1844, 270. By the Customs’ returns the number of emigrants 
from the United Kingdom to the Cape were, in 1845, 496; in 1846, 
545; and in 1847, 445*. 

The number of slaves upon the Colonial Register, when the Act of 
Emancipation passed, was 38,427. The average value of a slave 
during the years 1822-30 was ascertained to have been 73d. 9s. 11d. 
And the amount of compensation awarded was 1,247,401/. 

The following is a summary of the appended tables referring to the 
Cape Colony. 





Quinquennial Averages, 














1827-31, 1832-36. 1837-41. 1842-46, 

DOOTIS 8, sncnnisonsoenetecn: Ee Ve yar 508,550 | 1,019,188 | 837,661 
TUXPOLUST., .ncowiso neseson ens £) 273,285 340,204 619,808 | 419,516 
Shipping inwards 00... tons} 67,997 107,894 156,269 | 166,387 
eat OREWAPOS 4: vooweinensunecus 99 65,399 106,071 166,387 | 160,991 





This colony has a great advantage in its position in the track of 
all the European trade with India; and this has already undoubtedly 
given it a value much beyond what is due to its soil and climate alone. 


The excess of both imports and exports apparent in the third period (1837-41) is 
traceable to the operation of the British import duties on coffee; and does not, 
properly speaking, indicate any increase of the commerce of the Cape. From 
September, 1835, to July, 1842, we levied three rates of import duty on coffee: 
1. If grown in a British colony, 6d. per lb. 2. If brought from (though not the 
growth of) any British possession within the limits of the East India Company’s 
charter, 9d.; and 3. Otherwise imported, ls. 3d. per lb. The difference between 
the second and third of these duties was found more than sufficient to cover the cost 
of sending coffee grown in Brazil, Cuba, Java, and elsewhere, into British territories 
under the charter, for trans-shipment to Great Britain; and the Cape was selected as 
the most convenient part of these territories. The operation of these duties upon the 
imports from the Cape is seen in the following statement of the quantities of coffee 
imported thence into the United Kingdom between 1835 and 1843. 


of the interior. This has been attributed to dislike of the English by the Dutch ; 
but there are more obvious causes in the scattered condition of the population, the 
small number of English settled in the interior, the want of roads, and the almost 
universal inability of the Dutch farmers to speak the English language. That the 
difficulty of governing and improving the colony has been much increased by this 
estrangement cannot be doubted. See Bunbury’s Journal of a Residence at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 1848, pp. 85, 182, 234. The Dutch inhabitants have little 
intercourse with Europe; and what they have is chiefly with Holland. 

* Highth Report of the Land and Emigration Commissioners, p. 32. 

+ The value of the exports from this colony falls greatly short of that of its 
imports, the balance being provided by bills of exchange drawn by the commissariat 
department at the Cape upon the Lords of the Treasury, to meet the expenditure 
incurred on account of the government. The produce of the Cape does not offer 
that variety of articles from which large cargoes can be assorted for the markets 
either of Europe or of India. Some part of the exports at present made consists of 
the produce of India and China.—Porter, Progress of the Nation, 1847, p. 781. 
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eM Corr, wee hice : 3362ihen: fia. 1939, Sac eee 15,126,670 lbs. 

SY eat cise an 32,540 ,, 1640-5 ee 27,882,978 ,, 

| CEN NE aed Satie 142, yor re ae 11,633,259 ,, 

| gayi memeemennts arses» 506,874 ,, POM otis Ae enh 1,572,027 |, 
fy 1049s 0 POD ae) 540 Ibs.* 


The chief exports of the colony are wine and zool, with some hides, 
tallow, and salted beef, goat-skins, and corn and butter. The pro- 
visions are sent chiefly to Mauritius and to South America. The 
exports of wool are increasing rapidly, those of wine decreasing. Both 
have been, and the latter still is, encouraged by protective duties in 
this country. 

During the five years, 1827-31, the wine of the Cape paid, on importation into 
the United Kingdom, a duty of 2s. 5d. per gallon; French wines paying 7s. 10d., 
and other sorts 4s. 10d. per gallon. In the five years, 1842-46, the duties were, on 
Cape wine, 2s. 9d., and on all other sorts 5s. 6d. per gallon. The quantities of 
Cape wine imported in each of the two periods sufficiently prove that the protection 
has not been sufficient to maintain the growth. 


Cape Wine imported. 








PES 27 i oust se ios nadewrsed WAAV29 gallons (Ina 42 a crccscessconaccnnace 303,223 gallons 
HOVE. oe hee POSO1Ge S53 US PE ache RUG ZO: 2°, 
POZE OL aR els JO HIGS A 55 CL Se Pe eR ne 423,300: . 5, 
ean ee 544,982) ,; OA On eit es cc. ee 446,714 ,, 
BO ee eka ieee a etione oe Sy ee PERO ie acicaese acssas 185,062 |; 

verage oi nicc1.c0- 688,708 ,, Average ss! aie. 294,981. ,, 


A similar comparison touching the exports of wool affords a very different result. 
During the five years, 1827-31, colonial wool was imported free of duty; but foreign 
was taxed, if of the value of 1s. per lb., ld., and if not of that value, $d. per lb. 
The same arrangement existed in 1842-46, down to June, 1844; but after that date 
the duty on foreign wool was abolished. 


Wool imported from the Cape. 








BEC 2G oodac ee snckautladtnaseyeasesss AE AV Wes in 1842), acca caetesstor cme 1,265,768 lbs. 
a iucn des te sat tears 29,320" ;, BOL Neetes eee ateeneeee 1,728,400 ;, 
Ses csopiatosettbdecth ates 375089 * 7. 1 0 ate ne a 2,197,043" (5; 
1 es ae i SCORED GOs40k 55 Siler cn seericerwuthor aves 3,012,924"-,, 
| £8) ROAD) a gs GERI Sink lee 47,868 ,, PEO. seetieatescnctcee 2,958,497 ,; 

PETAR ERS ices oti 58,002" “55 PIVERAR OG. ocsices 2,332,549: ,, 


The imports consist chiefly of tropical produce, and of materials 
for clothing, earthenware, hardwares, and soap and candles. 

The shipping registered as belonging to the Cape Colony has 
always been of small amount, but has increased considerably of late 
years. The following comparative statement is taken from the Revenue 
Tables for 1888 (p. 43), and for 1846 (p. 51). 


Aggregate Average Size, 
Ships, Tonnage. Tons, 
Py e367 Rane GY OPA teens Pook Rex OF 
PRITS4G ke SRE pe Maen FOr HOSS) 390) 23204 120 


The East Indian Group. 
Maovririuvs, 


on account of its comparative proximity to Africa, is classed by geo- 


graphers with that continent. Commercially and politically it shares 





* Revenue Tables for each year. 
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much of the character of the West Indies; and it may be regarded as an 
appendage to Hindoostan, on the ground that about-one-third of its po- 
pulation during the last ten years have been migratory natives of that 
country, and almost entirely dependent upon their native soil for food. 


Mauritius lies about 500 miles E. of Madagascar, and 90 N.E. of Bourbon; and 
forms an irregular oval about 36 miles long, with an average width of 22. It may 
be compared with Jamaica, as having a similar physical aspect—a low, level, alluvial 
coast territory, watered by numerous streams from a mountainous interior—and being 
about as far S. as that island is N. of the Equator. Its area is said to be about 
500,000 acres, therefore, about one-tenth that of Jamaica, or four times that of the 
Isle of Wight. Its climate, however, contrasts with that of Jamaica, as being 
(according to Col. Tulloch) unfavourable to the negro constitution; while it does not 
appear to have any decidedly evil influence on that of Europeans. Like the West 
Indian islands, it may be regarded as a sugar-farm, the inhabitants of which import 
the greater part of their food; obtaining animal food from Madagascar and the Cape, 
and grain, chiefly rice, from India. It differs from its western competitors chiefly 
in its much more recent devotion to sugar culture, and in the greater command of 
free labour resulting from its proximity to India. The white inhabitants are chiefly 
French; and, on the strength of national predilection, France still retains a large 
share of the trade of the island. 


The population of Mauritius, by a census taken in 1827, appeared 
to be 93,631, viz.: white 8,11], and coloured 85,520. Another 
census, in 1832, gave a total of only 89,616, the whites not being 
distinguished, By the census of 1836 the total appears to have been 
89,207; but this is stated to include 4,337 Indian labourers (immi- 
grants) and 670 European aliens. In the Blue Book for 1845 the 
population is stated as follows :— 


Golomial popelation — isiscccracsrscctssinescietone ehedetaxehyekisaen camiae Males 76,020 
Females 52,626 











—— 128,646 
Immigrants—Natives Of India,rvereerecrrsroeceseeseonee Adult Males 38,982 
Females 6,127 
Children 2,884 
47,993 
“. 8 China and the Malay Coast ............ Males 561 
Females 
561 
EST 99 Madagascar ..weniiavuariaepeanaecscosieaas Males 157 
Females 


eee Hie 1157 





177,357 
Aliens and resident strangers, sex not distinguished..socecerseeceenee 2,163 





179,520 

Thus, it would seem that among the 174,473 persons whose sex is 
distinguished, there were only 51 females to every 100 males; a dis- 
proportion rather greater than that existing in New South Wales. But 
this, like every other colonial census yet taken, is liable to much doubt. 
Immediately on the abolition of slavery*, the planters began to import coolies 
from India. Between 1834 and 1839 the whole number introduced was 25,468, of 


whom 24,566 were male labourers. In 1839 this immigration was stopped by the 
Government, as tending, substantially, to a renewal of some of the evils of slavery f. 





* The Act abolishing Slavery did not come into operation in Mauritius till 
Ist February, 1835. 

t For a short history of these operations, see the Sixth General Report of the 
Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, p. 20. 
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Tn 1843 (under an Order in Council, dated 15th January, 1842,) this immigration 


was resumed, under regulations; and down to the 30th November, 1847, the numbers 
introduced were as follows :— 
































Adults. 

Children, Total. 

Males. Females. 
| 5 Shoo! Se le AS RR ea as toame Sanam arta 26,888 Oho 997 31,258 
CUT EAA) OP Rae men Reet bE 11,496 1,803 853 14,152 
Ee Fee euthahidey Binns Patten 7,677 1,462 1,146 10,285 
TS ale Oe RS eee a ee 4,847 1,150 792 6,789 
1847 to 30th November ........ 4,403 518 288 5,209 
Soo Ly 8,306 4,076 67,693 





It is supposed that few, if any, of the immigrants before 1843 remained in the 
colony in 1847. On deducting from the total number of immigrants between 1843 
and 1847, the number of deaths (6,498) and of departures (6,866), it would appear 
that the immigrants in the colony in 1847 numbered about 55,000, with not more 
than 17 females to 100 males. [For further particulars, see the Eighth General 
Report of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 1848. ] 

The extent to which the population of the island has, of late years, been dependent 
upon foreign supplies for subsistence may be inferred from the following statement 
of the quantity of rice imported in each year since 1834. 


[2 aa 34,019,070 lbs. 1 Eg A eR aig 79,099,608 Ibs. 
$GG Sn ate 33,465,777 ,, 7 ROR 44,380,548. ,, 
MOG Sh ick Bah 55,942,495 ,, or re 71,658,063. ,, 
Be Bark Sie 53,210,943. ,, NGM ie, eta 58,714,643. ,, 
1620S 44,254,180 ,, iy ee ae ae 59,854,368 ,, 
oe ae 46,555,374 ,, (ofc Rd ire 88,424,896 ,, 


The other provisions imported were, in 1844 (which did not differ materially 
from the average of previous years), bacon and hams, 1,002 cwts.; beef and pork, 
16,951 cwts.; beer and ale 135,142 gallons; butter and ghee 6,398 cwts.; cheese 
2,838 cwts.; wheat and other grain, besides rice, 303,704 bushels; flour and meal 
18,118 barrels; fish, cured, 35,641 cwts., 1,400 barrels, and 86 boxes; and fruit to 
the value of 2,621/.; all which, added to the rice imported in the same year, cannot be 
estimated at less than 85,000,000 lbs. of solid food; giving to a population of 180,000 
about 472 lbs. per head per annum, or ]} lbs. per day. (S.P. 696 of 1847.) 


The following is a summary of the contents of the appended tables, 
as to Mauritius. 












Quinquennial Averages. 


1827-31. 1832-36. 1837-41. 1842-46, 


eet 
ee 


748,150 | 673,740 | 1,090,884 | 1,041,162 
658,461 | 739,057 804,807 | 1,113,167 
90,249 76,468 109,619 | 123,341 
87,274 74,445 100,975 | 121,280 














Fn pores) scan dane ES 

EX pOnts  ccusqrmunsi: £ 

Shipping inwards ..... eee tons 
as OWEWALES 1. i cccesnasnsese pe 


During the earlier years of the period in view, Mauritius was 
receiving large supplies of capital from without; and in the later years 
a numerous immigrant population. 

The exports of Mauritius consist almost entirely of sugar; the 
imports are principally food, as stated above, manufactured articles of 
various kinds from England and France, and bags (for packing the 
sugar) from Bourbon and from India. 
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The period referred to by the present paper has been, in many 
respects, an eventful one for the commerce of Mauritius. Before 1825 
the sugar of this island was classed in the British tariff with that of 
the East Indies, and paid an import duty of 37s. per cwt., that of the 
West Indies paying only 27s. In 1825 Mauritius was placed in the 
same class with the West Indies; and large investments of British 
capital in the growth of sugar in the island immediately followed. 
The first ventures proving eminently successful, the trade expanded 
rapidly, and assumed a speculative character. Then the agitation 
attending the discussion of the slavery question, followed by the 
payment of upwards of 2,000,000/. sterling as compensation for the 
slaves emancipated *, and the introduction of large numbers of immi- 
grants from India, the stoppage of this immigration, in 1839, on 
account of its abuse, after it had been going on for four or five years, 
its renewal in 1843, and finally the commercial crisis of 1847, which 
ruined the chief mercantile houses in this country connected with 
Mauritius, have successively disturbed the commerce of the colony, 
and given to it, throughout, an unhealthy and feverish aspecty. 


The duties levied on importation into the United Kingdom of unrefined sugar 
from the West Indies and Mauritius, were, during the period in view :— 


Brom 1825 €o-1830,.0Uly: SUB yes ccs ys cas mescden cons ensgottassentamrogebs £1 7 0 per cwt. 
1830, July Sth,:to: 1840, May 15th hoc... .scsencoonetene 14 SO05;. 
1840, May 15th, to 1845, March 14th, (an addition of 
_ 5 per cent. made to customs duties in general) ... 1 5 22 ,, 
1845, March 14th, to the end of the period here in 

view :— 
If equal to-*‘ white clayed”’ ............ CAG “42; 
RE BOt EQUA © ..hcccsnsehtsceccotdndorsccet sees se Ot O°", 


From 1819 to 1830 the duty on East India sugar was 17. 17s. Od. per cwt. In 
1830 it was reduced to 1/. 12s. Od.; and in 1836 to lJ. 4s. Od., as to such British 
possessions in the East Indies as should prohibit the importation of foreign sugar; 
the old duty remaining as to the rest. In 1840 the addition of 5 per cent. was 
applied to these in common with all other duties on sugar. And in 1845 the same re- 
duction and distinction of quality were applied to East as to West Indian sugar; such of 
the former as should be imported from places not prohibiting the importation of foreign 
sugar being charged 21s. 9d. and 18s. 8d., in lieu of 16s. 4d. and 14s. as above. 

The quantities of unrefined sugar imported into the United Kingdom and retained 
Sor consumption in each of the twenty years in viewt, were:— 





1027-31." 1832-36. 1837-41. 1842-46. 


pe | ee ee 




















cwts. ewts. cwts. cwts. 
1827 .... 3,539,860! 1832 .... 3,879,808 | 1837 .... 4,048,663 | 1842 .... 3,868,437 
1828 .... 3,879,250 | 1833 .... 3,766,405 | 1838 .... 4,021,240 | 1843 .... 4,028,307 
1829 .... 3,809,706 | 1834 .... 3,928,556 | 1839 .... 3,830,390 | 1844 .... 4,129,443 
1830 .... 4,057,224 | 1835 .... 4,022,841 | 1840.... 3,594,407 | 1845.... 4,856,624 
1831 ..... 4,076,251 | 1836-... 3,593,137 | 1841..... 4,057,878 1: 1846 .... 5,220,248 





Average 3,872,238 | Average 3,838,149 | Average 3,910,515 | Average 4,420,611 


RL TEE ANT ET TLL ES TS OE SI LS I TT TO TIL IIS IS IS STS EE IY EEE TTT 


* The number of slaves emancipated was 68,613. The average value of a slave 
in the eight years, 1822-30, was found to have been 69/. 14s. 3d. And the amount 
of compensation awarded was 2,112,632/.; or nearly three times the average annual 
value of the exports in 1832-36. 

T Much valuable information respecting the general condition of Mauritius, 
during the year 1847, will be found in the Sessional Paper, No. 61 of 1848. 

~ S. P. 1848, 400. 
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And if the following statement* of the quantities imported from Mauritius be 
compared with the previous statement as to the West Indies [ante p. 373], the extent 
to which the produce of the former has aided in making up the deficient supply from 
the latter will be at once apparent. 





1827-31. 1832-36, 1837-41. 1842-46. 





ae ee 








A emeeendl 





ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. 
T8225 7,0. 204,044 “| 1832 5.5 S4V.770" |. 1837 -... (537,961) |. 1842 i. 6895335 
$828" a oGl,oce | F833 30.7529,352.) 1838)... 604,671 1843 .... 476,923 
1829 ..... 297,958 |. 1834 .... 555,860 |.1839..... 612,586 | 1844... 540,620 
ES306s.2.0 4855720 . |) 1835¢..2-558,237>.) ¥840-...: 545,009 L845 eT IG 178 
TSale..2 6 Ot /,004 1 18S6~.,.. 497,303: |. 184) -.2..746;639 | 1846" «...0845,998 


ee ee 


Average 373,378 | Average 536,524 | Average 603,372 | Average 653,649 
Bia TS 8 2y cccctentasoascasoss 1,193,871 cwts. 











The following is a comparison of the shipping registered as belong- 
ing to Mauritius in 1836 and in 1846. 


Number of Aggregate Average Size, 
Ships, Tonnage, Tons, 
In 1836 Bocee OB Parr ey FOS > Fede cas 84 
PRES 26 Sse cc Bove! ond ae 10,0205 °°" 22.833 80 


[R.T. 1838, p. 43; 1846, p. 51. 


A valuable collection of documents illustrative of the condition of the labouring 
population of the British sugar colonies in the latter years of the period here in view, 
will be found in the Sessional Papers, Nos. 642 of 1845, and 691 of 1846. 


CEYLON 


may, perhaps, be justly regarded as the most important of our inter- 
tropical colonies. Its situation, at the southern extremity of the 
peninsula of India (resembling that of Sicily with reference to Italy), 
near the centre of the Indian Ocean, and in the track of all the Kuro- 
pean trade through the straits of Malacca to the Eastern Archipelago 
and China; its area, nearly that of the main land of Scotlandt; its 
soil, fertile and various in quality; and its climate, decidedly salubrious, 
for a tropical and partially cultivated country, combine to fix attention 
upon it as a fit site for plantations adapted to share the rapid progress 
of the British colonies springing up on the extra-tropical coasts and 
islands of Australia. 

The information we yet have as to the population of Ceylon, except 
in the maritime districts, is obviously imperfect: some parts of the 
interior being seldom visited by Europeans. A census taken in 1832 
(B.B.) states the total population at 1,009,008, divided into 998,289 
natives and colonists, and 10,719 aliens and resident strangers{. The 
sexes are distinguished only as to the former; the number of males 
being 524,052, and of females 474,237; or about 90 females to 100 
males. The whites were said to be 6,367; the males being 3,213, and 
the females 3,154; showing 98 females to 100 males, and leading to 





*°S. P. 1848, 400. 
t The area of the island, as computed by the Surveyor-General, in 1846, from a 


plan in which the coast line appeared to have been taken from a marine survey, is 
24,700 square miles. B.B. 


¢ Chiefly immigrant labourers from India. 
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the inference that the excess of males was almost entirely among the 
coloured population. In the B.B. for 1847 is an enumeration giving 
a total population of 1,507,326. Comparing this with the statement 
of 1832, there would appear to have been an increase of 49 per cent. 
in fifteen years, or at least twice what is probable, apart from immi- 
eration. It appears, however*, that no census has actually been 
taken since 1843. The census of that year gave a total of 1,421,631; 
but it was believed to be. imperfect. The statement made up (appa- 
rently by estimate) for 1847 gives 5,572 as the number of whites; the 
males being 2,942, and the females 2,630. The number of the 
coloured population is stated at 1,501,756; being, males 775,916, and 
females 725,840. Whence it would appear that the white population 
was smaller in 1847 than in 1832; and that among them there were 
(in 1847) only 89 females to 100 males; while the coloured population 
had 93 to 100. A more perfect census is much to be desired. 


The rapid extension of the coffee plantations of Ceylon, during the last eight or 
ten years of the period in view, has led to a Jarge annual immigration of labourers 
from the neighbouring coasts of India. It is said to be the habit of the immigrants, 
generally, to remain in the island only a few months, and then to return home with 
their earnings. A few come by sea to Colombo; but the greater number cross by 
the imperfect isthmus between India and Ceylon, called ‘‘ Adam’s Bridgeyt.’’ The 
returns relating to this periodical immigration do not, however, afford very satisfactory 
data on which to estimate the addition thus made to the population. The following 
table is compiled from statements contained in the Appendix (No. 26) to the Eighth 
General Report of the Land and Emigration Commissioners, pp. 80, 81. 


Arrived. Departed. 


Men. Women. |Children.} Total. Men. ‘Women. | Children. Total. 


















wide pail |f 482 iss | 99 | 2,719] 1,956} 161 | 85 | 2,202 
1840 ....| 3,326| 307 | 181 | 3,814] 3,464] 256 | 153, | 3,873 
1841 ....| 4,523] 363 | 164 | 8,050| 4.243} 974 | 117 | 4,634 
1842...) 9,025] 279 | 166 | 9,470| 10,691; 345 | 298 | 11,264 
1843 ...| 6,298] 162 | 248 | 6,708| 18.977; 694 | 482 | 20,153 
1844 ....| 74:840|1,181 | 724 | 76,745| 38,337; 825 | 535 | 39,697 
1845 ....| 72,526 698 | 177 | 73,401| 24,623; 145 | 36 | 24'804 
1846 ....| 41,862} 330 | 125 | 42\317] 13,833 48 | 23 | 13.904 














214,832|3,508 |1,884 |220,224/116,124|2,748 11,659 |120,531 














Excess of Arrivals............ 98,708| 760 225 99,693 


Tt will be observed that the arrivals, as here stated, were, in the five years 1839-43, 
only 27,761, while the departures in the same period were 42,126; and that in the 
last three years, 1844-46, the arrivals were 192,463, and the departures only 78,405. 
It would appear that in the two years 1842-43 the departures exceeded the arrivals 
by no less than 15,239; which, as the arrivals of the three preceding years had only 
exceeded the departures by 879 (a proportion scarcely larger than what might be 
attributed to mortality), suggests either that some large previous immigration had 
taken place, or that the returns are imperfect. I am inclined to believe that there is 
a material error in the statement of arrivals in 1843. 


* B. B. (printed) 1846, p. 199. 
T Eighth General Report of the Emigration Commissioners, p. 80. 
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The following is a summary of the appended tables, as they relate 
to Ceylon:— 





Quinquennial Averages. 








1827-31. 1832-36, 1837-41. 1842-46. 
TIPOEES ui AdRdva} 0 £| 324,176 361,616 656,496 | 1,217,874 
LOSS gan ener Oe £| 218,363 174,028 357,001 535,035 
Shipping inwards........c.ce000 tons} 67,711 72,012 98,221 168,965 
#5 ds) MOMEWARES:.. eekes,ctaesas 5 60,179 70,334 97,719 164,171 


The chief imports and exports are, in the order of their value, as 
estimated in the island for the year 1845 :— 


imports. Exports. 
Gant A, Mica lawand legs £466,192 | Coffee ......: ins ctnehbanh boubg Ra asgaR £368,259 
Ballion and COM o.wk se 4417, 156* q-@ranamen ses aicnciiamatin ys 40,821 
Cotton-00ds ...ii.ctivsessseceseoce 234,643 | Areca nuts........ ERacbetleKosan 31,838 
Haberdashery, &¢. ............000 ESBS MN TOBBCOG ice .csnideniconsdertale betwn enens 16,826 
Machinery, mill work & tools 23,774 -| Cocoa-nut Oil.......c5.secisuesnoeee 15,936 


The commerce of Ceylon was greatly increased, and changed in 
character, during the last ten years of the period in view. It has been 
remarked that, in 1835, the quantity of coffee imported into the 
United Kingdom from this colony was only 1,870,143 lbs.; and that 
In 1845 it was 16,657,239 lbs.; and in 1846, 18,350,341 lbs.t| The 
principal cause of the increase is seen in the equalization of the British 
- Import duties on coffee from the East and from the West Indies, in 
1835. 


From 1826 to 1835, the import duty on West Indian coffee was 6d. per lb.; and 
on East Indian 9d. From 1835 to 1842, both paid 6d.; and after 1842, 4d. per lb. 


The quantity of land brought under coffee cultivation by European 
capitalists between 1834 and 1847 is supposed to have approached 
100,000 acres; and 400,000 acres more, intended to be so used, were, 
in the latter year, in process of preparation{. And it has been esti- 
mated§ that, between 1841 and 1846, European capital flowed into 
the colony for investment at the rate of nearly one million sterling per 
annum. Consequently, Ceylon has been to the coffee planters of the 
West Indies, much what Mauritius has been to the sugar planters|]. 


* This item is not, as might be supposed, merely exceptional. The value of the 
‘‘ specie’? imported through the Custom-house during the six years, 1839-44, was 
1,430,917/., giving an annual average of 238,486/.—See S. P. 696 of 1847, p. 76. 

+ B. B. (printed) 1846, p. 204. This statement, however, is a little overcharged. 
The supply of 1835 was much below the average of previous year's (see post, p. 396) ; 
and the quantity received in the United Kingdom in 1846, according to the Custom- 
house returns, was 17,735,000lbs. But the supplies of 1847 and 1848 have more 
than realised any anticipations likely to have been induced by the statement referred to 
in the text. 

£ Ibid, p. 205. 

§ Report on the Colonial Revenue of the Island of Ceylon, by Sir J. E. Tennent 
(October 1846), p. 9. 

|| It will already have been noticed that the recent commercial progress of Ceylon 
also closely resembles that of Mauritius in its means—the introduction of an ample 
supply of capital from Britain, and of labour from India. The slaves in Ceylon were 
declared free in 1845, as a consequence of the repeated neglect of the proprietors to 
obey the law requiring their registration. 
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The effect of this branch of the competition between the planters of the East and 


the West is apparent in the following figures:— 


Coffee imported into the United Kingdom. 






The growth of, and from 

















The growth of, and from 











The British The Fast Indies* The British aa: a ee 
West Indies. Ceylon and West Indies. eines Ress 
Mauritius. Mauritius. 

Ibs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. 

Tn 1827 29,189,746 5,872,511 In 1837 ,,..| 15,577,888 9,806,191 
1828 29,840,785 7,380,492 1838 ....| 17,588,655 7,756,588 
1829 26,862,528 6,335,647 1839 ....| 11,485,675 9,920,071 
1830 27,429,144 7,066,199 1840 ....{ 12,797,039 | 16,885,990 
1831 20,030,802 7,686,500 1841 .... 9,927,689 | 15,958,230 
Averages| 26,670,601 6,868,269 Averages| 13,473,389 | 12,065,414 
1832 24,673,920 10,970,026 1842 0. 9,491,646 | 18,275,523 
1833 ,...| 19,008,375, 6,218,299 HS43) a. 8,530,110 | 14,407,909 
1834 22,081,490 8,876,662 1844 .... 9,290,278 | 19,502,879 
1835 14,855,470 5,426,152 1845. .... 6,355,970 | 21,741,212 
1836 18,903,426 9,533,626 1846 .... 6,257,764 | 21,071,250 
Averages 19,904,536 8,204,953 Averages 7,985,153 | 18,999,754 


[ Revenue Tables; and S. P., 1847, 438. 


It is here shown that, though the quantity of coffee imported from the East was 
increased in 1836, no very considerable change took place till 1840; and that the 


supply from the West Indies fell off greatly in 1835, and again in 1839. 


And if it 


be added that the consumption of coffee in Great Britain was then steadily increasing, 
and that the short supply in these years raised the price of colonial coffee in bond, in 
England, in 1836, and again in 1840, about 50 per cent.}, it becomes obvious that 
the effect of the equalisation of the duty, in substituting the produce of the Eastern 
for that of the Western colonies, in the home market, was aided very materially by 


failure of the usual supplies from the latter. 


The share of Ceylon in the above-stated supply from the East, which is here more 


particularly in view{, was as follows :— 


Coffee imported from Ceylon. 


Ibs. lbs. 

Fn VS S2 seveccsscose 2, O2A,998 | EW VSB Pic. sccecsve 7,389,921 
POO desensousss 2,535,954 S Reteetc ay eee ken 4,946,356 
MBSA cestessecess 3,037,391 AS Oates 4,097,493 
PSD Dai cavecnette 1,870,143 VAG. ee Ben. 8,244,816 
TSSG6 40% ccdseess 5,026,504 1841 PER 7,098,543 





Average 3,158,998 





Average 6,355,425 


Ibs, 

Int 1342... cs 11,154,024 
POSS «..cs0860 9,515,619 
T8448 rin 14,971,965 
SAD ses 16,657,464 
1846 .,...0.6 17,735,406 








Average 14,006,895§ 


rs. P., No. 178 of 1849. 


* Excluding the imports from the Cape of Good Hope. See ante, pp. 388-9. 
+ History of Prices, vol. ii., 399, and iv., 427. 1 S.P657 of 1847; 
§ The receipts in aid of revenue from sales of Crown Lands in Ceylon illustrate 


the origin of the increased supply in the last ten years. These were— 
DTS Sassi dssc teeta de £5,465 GOR No 9 eery Sameer ean £25,956 
MOOS ress cosseses Wares 7,474 UBAS sssés rence Mreanes 29,600 
DB SO ions.uchouinneosnes 8,239 ABA 4 ep sseetoar aes 26,534 
1840 ...c..caehsseacst 19,994 TB Op isang’ snc stnesonapes 37,946 
DOD evincitegsigy aden 29,712 TBA Gord, ccenreanv pease 13,054 


[Revenue Report, 1846, p. 89, and B. B., 1846. 
The imports of coffee from Ceylon into the United Kingdom amounted in 1847 to 


27,190,024 lbs., and in 1848 to 30,521,810 lbs.—See S. P., 178 of 1849. 
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The total quantity of coffee, foreign and colonial, imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1846 was 51,813,000 Ibs.; of which were retained for consumption, 
36,754,578*. 


Another chief article of export is cinnamon, for the production of 
which it would appear that Ceylon has some peculiar advantages. 


Under the Portuguese, and the Dutch, its cultivation was monopolised by the 
Government; and the monopoly was maintained by us, with some changes, down to 
1832. The trade was then thrown open. But a duty of 3s. or 2s. per lb. was 
imposed on all cinnamon exported, according to quality. In 1837 the duties were 
reduced to 2s. 6d. and 2s.; in June, 1841, to an uniform duty of 2s.; and in 1843 
to ls.; at which rate it remained to the end of the period in viewf. The import 
duties payable on its entry for consumption in this country were, previous to 1829, 
2s. 6d. per lb. on colonial, and 3s. 6d. on foreign cinnamon. In 1829 these duties 
were reduced to 1s. and 6d. per lb.; and in July, 1842, to 6d. and 3d. per to. Tu 
the first years of the period in view, therefore, the export and import duties together 
imposed a tax of 5s. 6d. per lb. on the consumption of Ceylon cinnamon of medium 
quality, in the United Kingdom; and in the last three years (1844-46) this tax 
amounted only to 1s. 3d. per lb., a gradual reduction having taken place in the 
interval. But the quantity of cinnamon consumed in this country has always been 
small; and, taking into account the increase of the population, has not varied materially 
With the reduction of pricet. The average quantity imported exceeds half a million 
pounds per annum; but nearly the whole is re-exported: four-fifths of it going to 
Spain, Italy, Mexico, and the West Indies. The following figures show how small 
a proportion of this part of the produce of Ceylon has, hitherto, found consumers 
at home. 


Cinnamon §. 









































Retained for Retained for 
Exported Consumption in Exported | Consumption in 
from Ceylon, the from Ceylon. the 
United Kingdom. United Kingdom. 

Ibs. Ibs. lbs, lbs. 
TSS4. 5.30% 329,110 11,686 1841........ 323,460 15,410 
SSD. sees 330,321 16,604 VBAZ. feces 121,244 16,658 
PS36:.. ses 724,364 17,038 Oo a Rae 1,085,701 16,706 
[oy ae 558,110 14,856 EBA ss 1,057,838 18,462 
| a 398,176 16,652 PBA GT is: 378,133 Joules 
SB... ccc: 596,588 16,343 boy eam 301,233 23,4605 
1840.00....: 389,373 15,461 1847.0... 440,974 18,075 
Averages| 475,148 15,520 Averages| 529,797 18,845 








It is, however, requisite to observe that there is another and cheaper tropical 
product, cassia lignea, sufficiently resembling cinnamon in its qualities to be widely 
substituted for it in use. This we import chiefly from India, and also largely from 
the Philippine Islands; re-exporting the greater part to Germany and Italy, but 
retaining for consumption much more of it than of cinnamon, as the following figures 
will show :— 

SE the ES BN AES RE teh nd Or ndeah RED OO CON ROME 2 

=. T.. 1846, p. 97, 

+ It was further reduced to 4d. per lb. from September, 1848. 

¢ The price of cinnamon of medium quality in bond in London has, of late years, 
been from 3s. to 48. per lb. 

§ B. B.—Sir J. E. Tennent’s Revenue Report, October, 1846, p. 96.—S.P., 696, 
of 1847, p. 77, and R. T. 
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Cassia Lignea Imported and retained for Consumption in the United Kingdom. 








lbs. Ibs. lbs. ibs. 
Oy aaah AQ5OBA ASS? eases 725999 {1837 28ks 105,485 | 1842......... 119,470 
VS 23) acto 50,787 | R833 cceeece FIAVGF | VESB: siccssss 100,837 _| 1843 .a..... 134,399 
1829 aise 62,252 | 1834 occ: 100,182 | 1839 ........ 106,388 | 1844 ...... « 12,128 
1830 seems 65,705 | 18635 25.0038 98,313 | 1840 ....i 74,050 | 1845 ........ 149,843 
ESS. 61,162) 1830 saci 89,3960 | 184). oases 83,034 | 1846 ........ 137,855 
- 437,207 469,794 653,695 

287,890 37,29 ies 


The British import duty on cassia lignea was, from 1825 to 1829, ls. per lb., 
colonial and foreign. In 1829 the duty on colonial was reduced to 6d.; and in 
July, 1842, the duties were reduced to 3d. foreign and 1d. colonial, which rates were 
continued during the remainder of the period in view. 


The other chief exports of Ceylon are areca nuts (chewed with the 
betel-leaf by the natives of India), and the cultivation of which 1s 
entirely in the hands of the natives, tobacco, pearls, and the oil and coir 
of the cocoa nut. 


The tobacco, about 2,000,000 Ibs. per annum, is exported to India. The pearl- 
fishery is held by the Government, as a source of revenue; but its produce is 
extremely variable. In the ten years 1827-36 it yielded, net, 198,177/.; but in the 
ten years 1837-46 the expenditure exceeded the receipts by 5,376/. The cultivation 
of the cocoa-nut palm has of late years been undertaken by Europeans; about 
20,000 acres of land having been surveyed and sold for this purpose between 1842 
and 1847*. The returns of exports do not, however, afford evidence of extending 
production. 


Exported from Ceylon. 

Cocoa-Nut O11. Corr. 

Gallons. Gallons, Cwts. Cwts. 
1837 «.. 688,6777) 842 .... 475,967 .| ¥837 .... 86,737 1822. 34. 926,130 
1838 “;. 242,680 7 1345 ..... 726,206 || 1838 «4 24,995 1843. ...0/) 22487 
1839 .... 357,543 | 1844 .... 443,301 18390" hus) 22,109 1844 02.5 25,977 
1840 ..., 475,742 | 1845 .... 282,186 | 1840 4... 23,440 1345 .... 19,540 
1841 321,966 | 1846 .... 123,981 1844034. - 21,643 1646 - .... 233997 


The large and regular importation of grain (chiefly rice) draws 
attention to the singular fact that, though the soil of Ceylon is said to 
be well adapted for the growth of rice, and appears, in time past, to 
have supported a much larger population, the inhabitants, for more 
than three centuries, have relied upon considerable supplies from the 
neighbouring coasts of India tf. - 


The imports have increased with the immigration of Indian labourers. Since 1839 
they have been as follows :— 


Rice. ’ Pappy. 
(Rice in the husk.) 
Bushels. Bushels, Bushels, Bushels. 
1839 .... 884,925) 1843.....1,591,337 | 1839 ..., 637,770 | 1843 .... 672,806 


1840 .... 1,041,863 | 1844... 1,685,314 | 1840 .... 777,055 | 1844 .... 607,252 
1841 .... 1,194,792 | 1845 .... 2,170,585 | 1841 .... 606,842. | 1845 ..., 944,265 
1842 .... 1,206,414 | 1846 .... 1,978,848 | 1842 .... 804,825 | 1846 .... 574,882 





* B.B. (printed) 1847, p. 276. It appears that this plant will thrive only ona 
light sandy soil, near the sea, and where fresh water is abundant. 

+ Besides 8,076 casks. 

¢ This has been attributed to excessive taxation of the culture; and also to the 


decay of the ancient means of irrigation, It appears to date too far back to be justly 
ascribed to European influence, 
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The quantity of shipping registered as belonging to Ceylon has not 
increased of late years so rapidly as might have been expected; and 


the average tonnage of its vessels, small in 1836, was even smaller in 
1846 :— 


Aggregate Average Size, 
Ships, Tonnage, Tons, 
In 1836 Pacey 17 ogee ig eet BO weEOLE cance: 46 
TS20 Sn cco. CS a ara ree OOO. . hut tsautoots 44 


[B. T.. 1838, p. 43; 1846, p. 51, 


Further particulars of the commercial condition of Ceylon, during and at the close 
of the period in view, will be found in the following documents, recently printed and 
presented to Parliament:— Report on the Colonial Revenue of Ceylon, by Sir J. E. 
Tennent, dated 22nd October, 1846; transmitted in Sir Colin Campbell’s despatch 
of 4th November, 1846, and presented to Parliament in the session of 1847.— 
Despatch from Sir J. E. Tennant, administering the Government of Ceylon, to Earl 
Grey, dated 10th May, 1847; B.B. (printed) 1846, p. 199.—Despatch from Viscount 
Torrington to Earl Grey, dated 4th July, 1848; B.B. (printed) 1847, p. 264. 


Toe AvsTRALIAN Group 


included, at the commencement of the period in view, only the penal 
settlements of New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. Western 
Australia was added in 1829; South Australia in 1836; and New 
Zealand in 1839. 


The settlement of New South Wales, the first made by white men on the conti- 
nent of Australia, was begun in January, 1788, on the shores of Sydney Cove, by a 
party of about 1,000 persons, including upwards of 700 convicts. Formed as a 
penal settlement* it retained that character till near the end of the period in view. 
The territory of the colony, including the district of Port Phillip, now extends from 
the 26th parallel of S. latitude, where it adjoins the projected colony of North 
Australia, to the southern coast, in the 39th parallel; and its extreme inland or 
western boundary is fixed by the eastern limits of South Australiat. This includes 
an area of about 480,000 square miles, nearly twice that of Germany. 

Van Dieman’s Island, about 150 miles from the south-eastern extremity of the 
Australian continent, and having an area of about 24,000 square miles (Holland and 
Belgium, together, have 25,000) was first settled in 1803, as a place of transportation 
from New South Wales. Until 1813 it was so used exclusively; all communication, 
except with England and with New South Wales, being forbidden. Free immigrants 
first landed in 1821. 

The Swan River settlement (Western Australia) was begun in 1829¢, as a free 
colony, intended to include all that portion of Australia westward of longitude 
129° E., a space, apparently, of about 600,000 square miles, equal to the united 
areas of France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Italy, and the greater part of 
which is still unexplored. 

South Australia was first settled in 1836 §, also as a free colony, and intended to 
include so much of Australia as lies south of the tropic of Capricorn, and between 
132° and 141° E. longitude, a space of about 330,000 square miles, equal to the 
united areas of France and Italy. But the greater part of this, too, is unexplored. 

New Zealand was partially settled before it was formally annexed to the colony 
of New South Wales in 1839. Since April, 1841, it has been a separate colony. 
The entire area of the colony, including the smaller islands, is variously estimated ; 


ee De ee ae ae ee ee See ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


* Under the Act 27 Geo. III. e. 2. 

t In two maps appended to the Highth General Report of the Land and Emi- 
gration Commissioners, the territory of New South Wales, with the district of Port 
Philip, is laid down in detail, including the new counties to be proclaimed in 1848. 

ft Under the Act 10 Geo. IV. c. 22. 

§ Under the Act 4 and 5 Wm..1V. c. 95. 


2D 2 
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but would appear to exceed 90,000 square miles, which is about the area of the 
United Kingdom, excepting Ireland. 

~ It would appear, from the experience hitherto had, that the continental colonies 
have a peculiar climate, two or three years of increasing drought followed by one in 
which no rain falls, occurring at regular intervals of ten or twelve years. These 
droughts are succeeded by heavy rains, and a recurrence of the ordinary course of the 
seasons. Van Dieman’s Land is comparatively little affected by this peculiarity of 
the Australian climate; and New Zealand, still further removed, seems to be wholly 
exempt from it. The various effects are already visible in the commerce of the 
several colonies. Not only is New South Wales largely dependent upon foreign 
supplies for grain food, but the colony has experienced severe commercial embarrass- 
ments, traceable mainly to the periodical visitations of drought. 


An attempt was made to enumerate the population of New South 
‘Wales in 1828; but the result was considered in the colony to be very 
inaccurate, much opposition having been given to the enumerators in 
consequence of doubts as to the use the government intended to make 
of it.” It gave 36,598 as the total; the males being 27,611, and the 
females 8,987. The number of convicts under sentence was 15,668; 
and those free by servitude or pardon 7,530: so that nearly two-thirds 
of the total number apparent had been transported. 

In 1836 another enumeration gave as the total 77,096, of which 
there were convicts under sentence 25,254, or nearly one-third. The 
whole number under fourteen years of age at this period was stated at 
14,171, or about 1,840 per 10,000 of the whole. 

In 1846 the total population of the two districts of New South 
Wales and Port Philip is stated to have been 187,413, or including 
the crews of colonial vessels, 189,609*. The number of children 
(under fourteen) had then increased to 65,888, or about 3,490 per 
10,000. At the same time the number of persons of sixty years of 
age and over was stated to be, males 2,799, females 942; total 3,741, 
or about 199 per 10,000 of the whole populationt. In the Port 
Philip district, in 1846, the population under fourteen was rather less; 
being 3,212 per 10,000, marking the partial exclusion of children from 
the emigrating bodies forming the new settlement. Still more marked 
was the apparent exclusion of aged persons; the proportion of persons 
of sixty years of age and over, in the Port Philip district, being only 
62 per 10,000, or less than one-third of the proportion in the entire 
colony. The proportion of females to males, of all ages, in 1846, in 
the entire colony, was about 66 to 100; and in the district of Port 
Philip about 63 to 100. 

In South Australia, the white population was estimated, at the end 
of 1846, at 25,893, the females being 11,182 and the males 14,711, or 
nearly as 76 to 100. The coloured population within the borders of the 
settlement seems to vary greatly; having been estimated at 1,600 in 
March 1846, and at 3,680 in December 1847. 

In Van Dieman’s Land the population in 1826 appears to have 
been 15,312 ; 6,762, or nearly half, being convicts under sentence. The 
proportion of females to males, for the total, was then as 31 to 100. In 
1836 the population had increased to 48,895; and the females were to 





* By a census taken on the 2nd of March, 1846. Inthe B.B. for that year the 
population is stated to have been in Dec. 196,704. 
tT Vide ante, p. 352. 
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the males as 40 to 100. And in 1847 the total was 70,164* ; and the 
females to the males as 46 to 100. 


Upon these data we may assume that the following table exhibits nearly the actual 
growth of the white population of this group during the twenty years in view: 


Population of the Australian Group at Different Periods. 


























| In 1826, or 4, | Im 1836, or ; p In 1846, or | a 
‘thereabouts. AnMnOrby. thereabouts. snthority. thereabouts. | Autper by 
Gee te SS | LL ee Se a A a5 
| Bak. 
New South Wales..... 36,598 <|censusin) 77,096 B.B.1836| 189,609 B.B.1846 
| 18287 | | 
South Australia .... nak Be ee 25,893 |B.B.1846 
Western Australia | ier se 2,040 ee 4,547 |B.B.1846 
Van Dieman’s Land 15,312 |B.B.1826|} 43,895 |B.B.1836| 70,164 [B.B.1847 
New Zealand ........ aces ee ore _ 18,171 |B.B.1844 
51,910 £23,031 ay | 308,384 











And the following figures exhibit the chief sources of this rapid increase :— 


Convicts Transported from the United Kingdom to New South Wales§ and 
Van Dieman’s Land. 








fey es 2642 (1999 Le 49999 | 1837.00... 4,068 | 1842 vocccscosses 4,166 

Fo28 RATES LD ASSP VSS 92008.) 93805" (1943) ea.ci... 2,993 

39200.8.2.5i. £023 98340.u...20.! 2.080 WASH Lo esiehis OGIO WMS >. chick 3,279 

1S30ueee..: de ASS I BSSB Lc. coccoet 45399. | 1B4.0. son cidonnce De NB AS alee 

Cor ae S071 | FOS Gk a. oie. mC anc eee 9,926 | 1846 .ecsocs- 
18,040 | 22,372 16,104 








[S. P. Nos. 699 of 1838, p. 322, and 356 of 1845, p. 84. 


Emigrants from the United Kingdom to the Australian Colonies and New 














Zealand. 
Wec7y ni... 7 fo Si lined $year a Poo WOOT ncezct.. 5; 0540) $842 so. eee. 8,534 
BS Zara dsehe ens POSE! LSSS Talccus..ce 4,093 "VSS8 hs. .c8 P4021 W1S4S le. 3,478 
PSOE kita £ POOH VSS. Sas: 2, S500rtA S80. ce PS FECES 4a es 2,229 
NSD Onsescte ates W242 NEMS S Secs csv dercinnk £5860 (c8840>. vein. LS gS OO MS AONE. wcscstes 830 
MS Ola Me kue cas Rol | [33652 ait Aeegl 2e Odd. sceas So, Geode LOdorws state 25347 
6,590 15,610 $3,336 17,418 


[Eighth Report of the Emigration Commissioners, p. 40. 


* B.B. Between April, 1846, and June, 1848, emigration took place from 
Van Dieman’s Land, chiefly to Port Philip and South Australia, to the number, in 
the aggregate, of 10,012.—B. B. (printed) 1847, p. 234. No emigrants left the 
United Kingdom for Van Dieman’s Land in 1846, and only eight in 1847.—Eighth 
Report of the Emigration Commissioners, p. 10. 

+ This cannot be relied upon. The census of 1828 was opposed by the colonists; 
and the returns are said to be inaccurate. 

+t Exclusive of 109,550 of the aborigines included in the census of 1844. 

§ Transportation to New South Wales was diminished after 1836, and has almost 
entirely ceased since 1840; the number of convicts sent to Van Dieman’s Land 
having been proportionately increased. 
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Already it will have been observed that, as a rule, the imports of 
the extra tropical colonies exceed their exports. One cause of this, 
applicable, more or less, to all the colonies, is obvious in the share of 
their government expenditure defrayed from the treasury at home. 
Another, already adverted to, but applying only to some of the colonies, 
is seen in the influx of capital brought by immigrants. And a third, 
peculiar to New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, and suggested 
by the figures just stated, is the expenditure by the home government 
in the restraint, correction, and maintenance of a large number of 
convicts: which may be regarded as a branch of the administration of 
justice in the United Kingdom transferred to these colonies. The first 
year in which the amount issued from the Exchequer on account of the 
maintenance, &c. of convicts in New South Wales and Van Dieman’s 
Land appears to be separately stated is 1838, and the sums so issued 
since have been as under*: 


| Sc to eats area #244,948 (in W841 aes £270,649 | In 1844 ........00. £429,307 
TSOS Soa tecrese 234,771 1a: 97 Aue seiner 264,642 oes meen 185,982 
WSAD  ..eaueonee 16,729 DOA oa wnsiie shes 387,357 TOG Da ccccsenes 234,710 


Total in nine years, £2,329,095.—Annual average £258,788. = 


The expenditure of the home government within the twenty years 
now in view, in connection with the founding and early growth of the 
free colonies of Western Australia, New Zealand, and South Australiat, 
(exclusive of the ordinary revenue and expenditure of the colony) is 
also to be considered, as tending to the same effect. 

In Western Australia there was expended by the Crown, from the 
date of the first settlement in 1829 to the 81st of March 1847, 162,848/.; 
besides grants made by Parliament, during the ten years 1838-47, 
amounting to 69,8147. : making a total of 232,6621. 

In New Zealand there was expended by the New Zealand 
Company, between the 2nd of May 1839, and the 5th of April 1847, 
(exclusive of dividends to shareholders) 636,131/.{; and the grants 
made by Parliament during the five years 1841-46 amounted to 
128,2232: making a total of 764,354/. A considerable sum was also 
expended by the home government in the maintenance of military and 
naval forces. 

In South Australia there was expended, in eleven years, from 1885 
to 1845, Parliamentary grants 225,382/.—from proceeds of sales of 
land, 298,270/.--and loans from England 85,800/.: making a total of 
609,452/. But there was little or no military or naval expenditure in 
South Australia during this period. 


New South Wales, the oldest of these colonies, has never produced 
food enough for its inhabitants; but of late years 1t has been well 
supplied from Van Dieman’s Land. The colonial trade in grain food, 
since 1835, is exhibited in the following tables. 


* Finance Accounts for each year. 
Tt S.P4 787, TL, 1847. 
x During the same period the Company received, for land sold, 284,584, 
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New SoutH WALEs, VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, 


Imports. Exports, Imports. Exports. 
‘ Flour bet ‘ Flour ais 
Grain, Bite Nout: Grain. | Flour. | Grain, and Meal. Grain. Flour. 








oe eee 








Bushels, | Barrels, | Bushels. | Barrels. | Bushels.| Barrels. | Bushels. | Barrels. 
LS o ihe | b22,444 | Bo824 1 4.020 2,487 5,040 | 4,783 84,470| 2,172 
1336.... | 229,184 | 12,617 )22.443 5,200 | 24,983 3,826 | 109,203 | 2,960 
1837....| 114,248 | 6,271 {11,130 |11,219 {15,810 1,794 80,996 | 4,504 
1838.... | 123,507 | 9,226 | 24,841 5,337 | 20,745 426 84,440 11,198 
1839... | 189,484 | 9,943 |" 6,682) 4,647 | 7,336 | 2,114 | 161,326 (17,721 
1840.... | 300,297 | 23,610 | 22,996 |16,980 |15,091 $,998 | 133,805 125,323 
154)... | 301,382 176,675 131.053 | 3,460 }33,179 | 9,163 | 112,553 | 28,462 
1842... | 234,991 | 31,801 6G, E96; | 16,172 3,734 4,215 | 154,726 | 33,470 
}843.... | 310,128 139,157 123,930 | 5,138 |. 6,273 627 | 300,915 | 28,819 
1844...) 253,537 | 22,079 | 45,684 | 3,383 |17,475 18] § 280,141 132,626 


“[S. P., 696, 1847. 





























SoutH AUSTRALIA. NEw ZEALAND. 
Value of Grain, Flour, Meal, and Value of Grain, Flour, Meal, and 
Biscuit. Biscuit. 


Imported-Value. | Exported-Value. | Imported-Value. | Exported-Value, 

















£ & £ £ 
LoL ie 40,611 270 aa ai 
Loe aaa 62,456 2,477 nye sag 
USA 0.323: 57,993 253 8,870 190 
1842........ 26,020 19 34,565 680 
1845........ 381 10,711 19,555 1,175 
$644........ 1,095 20,303 12,150 390 


[S. P., 696, 1847. 

According to the B. B. returns, the value of the excess of imports of grain, &c., 
into New South Wales was, in 1843, 98,901/.; in 1844, 53,210/.; in 1845, 25,924/.; in 
1846, 51,506/.; and in 1847, 35,7967. It would therefore appear to be decreasing. 

In the earlier years mentioned in the above table, the imports into New South 
Wales were principally from India, and from Mexico and South America—in the 
later years, almost entirely from Van Dieman’s Land. The exports, throughout, were 
chiefly to Van Dieman’s Land, New Zealand, and Mauritius. 

The imports into Van Dieman’s Land were principally from the United Kingdom 
and New South Wales; and the exports almost entirely to the neighbouring Australian 
settlements. 

The relative condition of New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, 
as exhibited in these tables, may be stated thus: Taking the year 1844 
as an example, if the barrel of flour or meal be assumed to contain 250 
pounds, and eight bushels of grain, or 330 pounds of flour, be allowed for 
the average annual consumption of one person, then the excess of exports 
from Van Dieman’s Land being in 1844, 262,666 bushels of grain and 
32,445 barrels of flour, was equivalent to a year’s supply of such food 
to about 57,000 persons;—and the excess of imports into New South 
Wales, being 207,853 bushels of grain and 18,696 barrels of flour, was 
equivalent to a year’s supply to about 40,000 persons. As the whole 
(white) population of this group, excluding that of Van Dieman’s Land, 
did not, probably, in 1844, exceed 220,000, more than a fourth part of it 
would appear to have been supplied with grain food by exports from 
that colony. It will be seen that after 1842 South Australia passed into 
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the list of exporting colonies; and it has apparently since continued in 
that position*, notwithstanding the rapid increase of its population by 
immigration. It seems, then, that New South Wales and New Zealand 
produce cosiderably less, and Van Dieman’s Land and South Australia 
considerably more, grain food than they require; and that the whole 
supply (in the group) is nearly on a level with the whole consumption. 

A summary of the contents of the appended tables as to this group 
affords striking evidence not only of the rapid progress of its commerce, 
but also of the effect of immigration in disturbing the test of progress 
derived from the returns of imports and of shipping. 
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Quinquennial Averages. 














1827-31, 1832-36. 1837-41. 1842-46. 
PMA WOLES) he ecmnnaeosesoise, #& |. 704,463 | 1,296,392 12,766,595 | 2,189,982 
EX POUES ilicsscc cece scates £ | 392,560 789,130 1,709,872 | 1,931,132 
Shippiug inwards ............006 tons; 57,211 D1 foo 208,818 268,555 
ieiigaM OLE MATS os cureasesiiunae 3 94,911 198,483 


53,707 257,781 





The imperfect state of the shipping returns for this group in the period 1837-41 
causes the summary of the tonnage inwards and outwards to appear less than the true 
amount. See AppENDIX, page 439. 

The staple product of these colonies is wool—a coincidence with the 
early growth of the commerce of our own island not unworthy of 
remarkt. The progress of this branch of their export trade, during the 
period in view, is sufficiently described by the following figures :— 


Wool Exported from New South Walest. 








Ibs. lbs, Ibs. Ibs. 
1827 «.2/, 407,116 | 1832...1. 1,515,156 | 1867 ....'4,448,796 | 1842... 9,428,036 
1828 2.7 854,343 | 1833...4. 1,734,203 1 1838 ....15,7495376_| 1843... 12,704,899 
829 .... 1,005,333 | 1834. .... 2,246,933 | 1839 «.:. 7,213,584 | 1844... 13,542,173 
1830 <2 899,750} 1835: .... 3,893,927 | 1840 ...,.8,610,775 | 1845.... 17,364,734 
1831 .... 1,401,284 | 1836 .... 3,693,241 | 1841 .... 8,390,540 | 1846.... 16,479,520 
Average 829,365 | Average 2,496,692 


Average 6,882,614 | Average 13,904,272 
_ Thus the exports in the second period were 201 per cent. greater 
than in the first—in the third 176 per cent. greater than in the second— 
and in the fourth 102 per cent. greater than in the third. In 1847 the 
quantity exported was 23,379,722 lbs. 


Wool Exported from Van Dieman’s Land$. 


Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 
1832 (i.4u: 1,333,061 VEST. dacs 2,638,250 1S42 ies 3,297,360 
LSDor kde 1,454,719 SS5%4.c08s. 2,839,512 W345" 5.864... 3,376,089 
TESS | cess, « 1,372,668 VSS Oye. ccdeoes 3,080,920 1844) .... cerns 3,740,400 
MS3D: ddioncns 1,833,653 1340) dein: 3,019,340 1845 4.4... 3,820,320 
1336 foe. 1,727,258 lel 3 haere 3,408,360 


be 


Average 1,544,271 





Average 2,997,276 





—— 


Average 3,558,540 





* See B. B. (printed) 1847, pp. 249, 250, for a statement in detail of the exports 
from South Australia, during the years ending 4th April, 1845, 1846, 1847, and 1848. 

T ‘‘ For the two first centuries after the conquest our English towns made some 
forward steps towards improvement, though still very inferior to those on the continent. 
Their commerce was almost confined to the exportation of wool, the great staple com- 
modity of England, upon which, more than any other, in its raw or manufactured state, 
our wealth has been founded.’”’—Hallam. Middle Ages. Chap. IX., Part II. 

} Progress of the Nation, and B.B. § Progress of the Nation, R.T., and B. B. 
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The different capabilities of New South Wales and Van Dieman’s 
Land are here well marked by a comparison of their exports in 1832-36, 
and in 1842-45, 

The exports of wool from South Australia were, in 1839, valued at 350/.; in 1840, 


at 8,740/.; in 1841, at 36,226/.; in 1842, at 29,749/.; in 1843, at 45,569/.; and in 1844, 
at 42,770/.* For the last three years they were, in quantityf— 


In 1845—1,325,113 lbs. In 1846—2,042,195 lbs. In 1847—1,114,862 lbs. 


This sketch of the recent growth of our supply of wool from 
Australia would hardly be complete without some reference to its effect 
upon the total supply we have, during the same period, received from 
abroad. In the five years 1827-31 there were imported into the United 
Kingdom, from all parts, 144, 625,000 lbs. of wool; of which there came 
from British possessions 8,388, 000 Ibs. ., or less than sia parts in 100. 
In the five years 1842-46 the whole quantity imported was 302,907,000 
Ibs. ; of which 123,330,000 lbs., or more than forty parts in 100, come 
from British possessions}. More than half of the foreign supply comes 
from Germany. The quantity of wool retained for consumption in the 
United Kingdom cannot (in consequence of the abolition of the import 
duty) be stated for any year after 1844. In the five years 1840-44 the 
quantity retained was 261,981,000 lbs.: giving an annual average of 
52,396,000 lbs. But we are yet far from being independent of a foreign 
supply. Were the produce of the British possessions to increase as 
rapidly during the next as during the last twenty years, they would 
not, in 1866, yield more than about the quantity we now import and 
retain for consumption, 

For some years past these colonies have afforded facilites for carry- 
ing on a portion of the southern whale fishery by British subjects. The 
following table [see the neat page] may serve to mark the progress of 
this branch of industry down to 1844. 

The decrease as to New South Wales is obvious; and, if the first 
five years be compared with the last five, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that in Van Dieman’s Land, also, the fishery is declining. 
South Australia may be said to share: as a colony, most of the 
characteristics of New South Wales; and there, too, the whale fishery 
seems little likely to prosper. It appears from the B.B. returns§$ that 
the exports, from New South Wales in 1845 were 1,352 tuns of sperm, 
and 571 tuns of black whale oil; and in 1846, 1,064 tuns of sperm and 
344 tuns of black : which would be equivalent to an aggregate export 
of 484,596 gallons in 1845, and 354,816 gallons in 1846. " According 
to the same returns, the exports of 1847 were equivalent to 389, 346 

gallons: so that the quantity annually exported was nearly stationary 
during the five years 1842-47. 

The use-of value instead of quantity as the measure of the exports 
of South Australia and New Zealand precludes a summary of the 
export trade in oil from the entire group||. If, however, the oil be 


* §.P. 696, 1847. 

+ Reve; andiuB...B. 

+t S.P. 306, 1844, (in which will be found a detailed statement of the imports and 
exports of wool from 1816 to 1843 inclusive) and R. T. 

§ B.B. (printed) 1847, p. 220. 

|| As already stated, no returns have been received from New Zealand since those 
for 1844, 
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valued at 2s. per gallon*, the quantity exported from these two colonies 
was, in 1841 about 101,000, and in 1844 about 245,000 gallons—the 
increase in the interval being gradual, and occurring in New Zealand. 
A general comparison on the same basis gives an aggregate export fromm 
the four colonies, in the three years 1835-6-7, of 8,867,214 gallons ; and 
in the three years 1842-3-4 of 2,918,559 gallons. It is apparent that 
a continuance of the increase exhibited in the exports from New 
Zealand, if unaccompanied by any further decline as to the other 
colonies, would soon make good the deficiency. But whether this 
increase will continue for many years may be reasonably doubted, not 
only upon facts already stated with regard to the other colonies, but in 
view of the history of the whale fishery wherever it has been carried on— 
the fish invariably retreating from, and the produce diminishing in, any 


given locality in proportion to the extent and vigour of the pursuit. 


Sperm 7 stl iil Analy be ait 








































































































1835. 1836. 1837. 1838. 1839. 
From Gallons. Gallons, Gallons. Gallons, Gallons. 
New South Wales 818,327 685,286 836,824 997,549 755,169 
Van Dieman’s Land....,; 478,545 515,475 532,757 | 1,013,152 813,140 
Totals.,......| 1,296,872 | 1,200,751 | 1,369,581 | 2,010,701 | 1,568,309 
2 
South Australia, value 8,500 
New Zealand is 
Totals........ 3 o 
1840. 1841. 1842, 1843. : 1844, 
From Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
New South Wales........ 941,052 518,051 | 467,238 384,247 357,960 
Van Dieman’s Land....; 741,789 786,042 | 295,489 278,905 539,540 
Totals. xis: 1,682,841 | 1,304,093 162,727 663,152 897,500 
zz £ £ EA £ 
South Australia, value 5,500 2,870 4,673 4,669 3,671 
New Zealand ts oe 7,280 7,905 17,260 20,840 
Totals........ 10,150 12,578 21,929 | 24,511 





New South Wales, like the Cape of Good Hope, has added the 
cultivation of the vine to the growth of wool. By the returns of 1846 
[B.B.] there were 648 acres so planted; which produced in that year 
52,210 gallons of wine and 1,433 of brandy. And in 1847 the extent 
of the vineyards was returned at 1 000 acres; the wine produced at 


* The price of black whale oil of the Southern fishery, per tun, in London was, 
in January, 1840, 24/. to 26/.; in January, 1841, 26/. to 30/.; in January, 1842, 
32/. to 36/.; in January, 1843, 37]. to 41/.; in January, 1844, 34/. to 371.; in 
January, 1845, 27/. 10s. to 33/.; in January, 1846, 24/. 10s. to 28/.; and in January, 
1847, 287. to 31/.—‘‘ Tooke’s History of Prices,’’ vol. iv., p. 330. Two shillings 
per gallon, the assumed average value on exportation from the colony, would be equal 
to 201. 4s. per tun, which would allow for a proportion of the higher priced sperm oil, 
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55,335 gallons, and the brandy at 1,432 gallons. But it may yet 
reasonably be doubted whether the wines of the southern hemisphere 
will ever compete with those of the south of Europe. 

Much more important are the late mineral discoveries in Australia. 
The character of the principal commodity—copper—thus added to the 
list of exports may be regarded as peculiarly fortunate. There are few 
articles the value of which is so much increased by being brought into 
contact with powerful and costly machinery, such as can only be 
worked to advantage, at present, in England. Hence their copper ore 
is even more sure to come direct to our furnaces and forges than their 
wool to our looms*. 

The quantities of copper ore imported from these colonies into the 
United Kingdom in 1846, were, from South Australia, 3,303 tons ; from 
New South Wales, 719 tons; and from Van Dieman’s Land 29 tons. 

The exports of Western Australia have, hitherto, been of but small 
value. They consist chiefly of wool, fish-oil, and whalebone: the 
produce of the sea forming about three-fifths of the whole annual value 
exported. 

New Zealand exports chiefly fish-oil and timber; and these seem 
not unlikely to form the staples of its export trade. 

The shipping registered as belonging to ports in this group has 
increased in proportion to the commerce; and the diminution of the 
average size of the vessels agrees with what has been observed as to 


most of the other colonies. 
Aggregate Tonnage. Average sizeof Vessels. 


Vessels. 
Tons, 
PSE a ree Por, 88 aie. T2558 | suamsaee 90 
PSAG om a kataarts Be) ae eee on sarutetny SO908 a ceces 69 


Tue CoMMERCIAL COLONIES AS CONSUMERS OF BRITISH PRODUCE. 


In the following tables are the official returns of the declared value of 
British produce and manufactures exported to the colonies enumerated, 
and also to the Hast India Company’s territories, during the period in 
view. 


Exports of British Manufactures and Produce to British Colonies. 








1827-31. 
Groups. 1827. | 1828. 1829. 1830. 1831. Averages. 
£ £ xq & Es & 


North American|1,397,350 |1,691,044 |1,581,723 |1,857,133 |2,089,327 |1,723,315 
West Indian ..../3,583,222 |3,289,704 |3,612,085 |2,838,448 |2,589,949 |3,182,681 





13. ee eee 372,317 | 409,501} 501,754) 582,159| 491,013 | 471,348 
East Indianf ....|3,857,725 | Not stated apart from the exports to China. ee, 
Australian ........, 340,130 | 446,326 | 311,526| 316,073 | 403,223 | 363,455 





* There is here another coincidence with the early commerce of England. It 
would appear that in the 12th century copper and lead, from the mines of Cornwall 
and Devon, were among our chief articles of export.—‘‘ Macpherson’s Annals,”’ i., 
344. It is curious to observe that late in the same century the export of slaves was 
still carried on, and that ‘‘ the resolution of the Irish, (A.p. 1172,) who had hitherto 
been great purchasers of English slaves, to buy no more, and to set at liberty those 
they had, gave a great check to that inhuman trade.’’— Ibid. 

+ The “‘ East Indian” group here should, to accord with the arrangement pre- 
viously adopted, include only Ceylon and Mauritius; but in the official returns the ex- 
ports to Ceylon and to the East India Company’s territories are not stated separately. 
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Exports of British Manufactures & Produce to British Colonies.—Continued. 
1832-36. 

Groups. 1832. | 1833. 1834. 1835. 1836. | Averages. 
SS ee ee ee 


North American|2,075,725 |2,092,550 11,671,069 2,158,158 |2,732,291 |2,145,958 
West Indian ....12,439,808 [2,597,589 [2,680,024 13,187,540 |3,786,453 |2,938,282 
African ccc. 582,466 | 675,407] 630,865] 619,461| 949,501} 691,540 


ase Tadian 2) 2’otstetediapart from >in 57 3eg't3989)95 114/846 1684 (3,5512007 
the exports to China. 











Australian ........ 467,814 | 559,308] 716,014| 699,032} 835,637 | 655,561 
1837-41. 
Groups. 1837. 1838. 1839. 1840. 1841. Averages, 


North American|2,141,035 {1,992,457 |3,047,651 |2,847,913 |2,947,061 |2,595,223 
West Indian ..../3,456,745 |3,393,441 [3,986,598 |3,574,970 |2,504,004 |3,383,151 














AATICAIN ivadt se: 801,752'|1,036,677 | 932,500:|° 909,219 | 795,372) 895,104 
East Indian ....|3,962,463 |4,343,538 |4,960,338 |6,349,004 |5,935,140 [5,110,096 
Australian ........ 921,568 |1,337,757 |1,702,849 |2,051,625 |1,336,626 |1,470,085 
1842-46. 
Groups. 1842. 1843. 1844. 1645. 1846. Averages, © 
Es Ss z ES E35 £ 

North American)2,333,525 {1,751,211 |3,070,861 |3,555,954 (3,308,059 |2,803,922 
West Indian ..../2,591,425 |2,882,441 |2,451,477 |2,789,211 |2,505,587 12,644,028 
PRETICAIN: so .nscceste: 828,761 {1,093,186 | 882,565 11,180,777 | 902,599 | 977,577 
East Indian ..../5,414,810 |6,662,533 |7,981,316 |7,048,837 |6,744,687 16,770,436 
Australian ........ 958,952 {1,307,062 | 791,994 |1,244,121 |1,495,364 {1,159,498 














Summary. 





Quinquennial Averages. 





Groups. = 
1827-31, 1832-36, 1837-41. 1842-46. 
North American ............ Tf 23,010 2,145,958 2,595,223 2,803,922 
West Tndian 02 Assis 3,182,681 2,938,282 3,083,101 2,644,028 
INFIG OMe ee tanenabencsn 471,348 691,540 895,104 977.077 
Hast Ta@iatic. vesccocoss.ochos- ed 3,554,607 5,110,096 6,770,436 
AUS ED ANI — caccndemesa ce -nate: 363,455 635,561 1,470,085 1,159,498 
DORAL ee ticn sdk 9,985,948 | 13,453,659 | 14,355,461 





By these figures it appears that the increase to the North American 
group was continuous through the whole period, though slower in the 
later than in the earlier years; and that the average of 1842-46 was 
nearly 63 per cent. above that of 1827-31. 

To the West Indian group there was a decrease in the second period, 
and one, more marked, in the fourth; and the net result is a falling off 
of nearly 17 per cent. in the average of 1842-46, as compared with that, 
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of 1827-31. This is partly attributable to an increase of the imports 
into this group from other countries, particularly the United States ; 
and partly, also, to a reduction of the quantity of goods imported from 
the United Kingdom for re-exportation (ante p. 382). 

The African group shows an increasing importation of British 
produce through the entire period ; but the increase was small between 
1837-41 and 1842-46. (See remarks on p. 385.) The increase of the 
quinquennial average between the first period and the fourth was, 
however, more than 107 per cent. 

To the East Indian group the increase is greater than to any of the 
three before-mentioned ; and though the annual variations were con- 
siderable, the quinquennial averages show a very steady rate of progress, 
amounting to more than 90 per cent. between 1832-36 and 1842-46. 

The British exports to the Australian group increased between 
1827-31 and 1842-46 by no less than 219 per cent.; but there was a 
decrease, between the third and fourth periods, of 21 per cent. This 
decrease is explained partly by the emigration returns, (ante p. 401) but 
chiefly by the fact that in the two or three years ending with 1840, 
when the imports of British produce reached their highest amount, there 
was much speculative trading in these colonies, (at Sydney in particular) 
which was, in due course, succeeded by extensive commercial embarrass- 
ments, and.a much diminished demand for manufactured commodities. 


_ Itis not unworthy of remark, in connection with this part of the 
subject, that another maritime power—France—has colonial possessions 
in every part of the world in which we have them, except one: 
Australia. To balance the exception, however, France has her recently 
acquired possessions in the Pacific (the Marquesas and Tahiti), where 
there is no English settlement. This remarkable correspondence in the 
local distribution of the colonial possessions of the two powers suggests 
a comparison in other respects, and may justify a short digression for 
that purpose. 


The North American Colonies of France consist of the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, near the mouth of Fortune Bay, on the southern coast of Newfoundland. 

Her West Indian Colonies are, like ours, partly insular and partly continental; 
and consist of Guadaloupe, one of the Windward Islands, with the dependent isles of 
Marie Galante, Les Saintes, La Désirade, and two-thirds of the island of St. Martin, 
(the remainder being held by the Dutch)—of Martinique, another of the Windward 
Tslands—and of French Guiana, the most eastern and smallest of the three divisions 
of that country. 

The French territorial possessions in Africa are confined to the Senegal settle- 
ment, comprising several islands and small portions of the continent between the 
Senegal and Gambia rivers. There are also one or two small trading posts on the 
Goid Coast, and in the Bight of Benin. 

In the Indian Ocean, France holds the island of Bourbon, about 90 miles W.S.W. 
of Mauritius; and also several islands (St. Marie, Nossi Bé, and several others) 
near the north end of Madagascar. 

The French settlements on the peninsula of India are, Pondicherry, on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, about 83 miles S.S.W. of Madras; Chandernagore, in Bengal; 
Yanaon, in Orissa; Mahé, in Malabar; and Karical, in the Carnatic. 

The following tabular view of the respective latitudes and areas of these posses. 
sions (excepting those in India) and of their population, is compiled partly from an 
elaborate article by M. Chasseriau, in the ‘‘ Patria’? for 1847, partly from Mr. 
McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary, and, as to the population in 1826, from a 
statement published in the ‘ Annual Register’? for 1830, the authority for which, 
however, is not there referred to. 
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French Colonies. 

















“: Population, 
; rea : 
Latitude. Stooge he 
(approximative.)| 1, 1g96,| In 1842. 
Norru AMERICAN, Hectares, 
ait Pico. 5 <\\'r. © sae 46° 46’ Nn. 
Miquelon ....... aon 47° 5’ N, \ 2000 \ ad 
West Inp1ian. 
MEArURIGUE 3.604. ss gy oc (Fort Royal,) 14° 36’ n. 109,000 101,865 | 118,575 
Guadaloupe.........5.> (Pointe-a-Pitre) 16° 14’ n, 160,000 
Marie Galante ........ 15° 58’ Nn. 15,500 
SES a 16° 19’ n. 2,500 126,331 | 130,469 
MNES SARUIHES . 5 cp se eo oe ve 15° 50’ N, 1,500 
Saint Martin’ ..is.004% 18° 5’ nN. Undefined. 
French Guiana osiass 1° 20’ to 6° 50’ ny. 8,000,000 21,481 20,365 
African Settlements 13°20" to 716°. Undefined. 16,300 18,864 
Inpian Ocean, 
BOURODS, 5 9 so \cs0 ip 9.9, (Saint Denis) 20°51’ s. 260,000 84,700 | 105,124 
St. Marie de Madagascar 17° 8; 16,000 26.067 
Nossi-Bé, &@. 04.450 005% (Hellville,) 13° 23’ s. 69,300 4 
421,141 
Paciric Ocran. 
Marquesas ..... An sead (Nouka Hiva,) 8° 57’ s. 119,800 pi a me 
MOCHA i dren eaiteie srs Woerats (Pointe Vénus,) 17° 29’ s. 196,500 A is 





Exports of French Produce and Manufactures to French Colonies*. 


























1827-31. [Expressed in thousands of francs.] 
Groups. - 1827, 1828, 1829. 1830. 1831. Averages. 
fr. fr. fr. fr. fr. fr. 
North American ........ 607 335 429 396 393 432 
NESE TINCIAR o.csnsesencenes 45,300 | 43,304 | 44,480 | 25,549 | 28,219 | 37,370 
PRUETT Snes fee sis ccseo anes: 3,579 2,415 2,637 Zerk 1,528 2,486 
Hast Indian ........000 9,754 8,971 | 16,613 | 11,277 3,801 | 10,157 
50,445 
Not brought into the official aaa 
BIRCH  susisinnosmerpae Sees \ till 1831. 4,810 
1832-36. [ Expressed in thousands of francs. | 
Groups. 1832. 1833, 1834. 1835. 1836. Aeitipisos: 
fr. fr. fr. fr. i, fr. 
North American ,....... 2,717t | 4,800 4,814 4,595 3,617 4,109 
West Tadiaa «ci. sss 43,695 | 26,829 | 30,938 | 34,020 | 37,687 | 34,633 
PARIODD [5 casiiidi diddy ood 2,203 2,202 2,580 2,565 2,963 2,502 
Bast PGiam “x. ccccsessaneves 5,201 6,751 8,836 7,867 7,401 7,211 
48,455 
ANSON isischiss sania deunssasnn. 9,238 | 15,520 8,219 7,282 9,512 9,954 











_ *“ Tableau général du commerce de la France avec ses colonies et les puissances 
\ 
etrangeres,’’ for each of the years referred to. 


t The great increase here shown requires explanation, See the previous years. 


/ 
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Exports of French Produce and Manufactures to French Colonies.—Continued. 
1837-41. [Expressed in thousands of francs. ] 















































Groups. 1837. 1838. 1839, 1840. 1841. Averages. 
a, fr. fr. fr. fr. {rs 

North American ,....... 4,102 5,600 §,677 5,021 4,403 4,960 
‘West Indian. .....c:8ce 37,949 | 33,802 | 383,607 | 39,936 | 38,108 | 36,680 
ARCOM cccchdh Rum ccseetys: 6,708 5,428 5,304 4,837 o,070 5,176 
East Indian  s.siscccecss 10,987 14,076 6,430 | 10,889 | 16,614 | 11,799 

58,615 
Algeria ee eee ae 11,800 | 17,962 | 16,371 22,095 | 29,630 | 19,571 


1842-46. [Expressed in thousands of francs. | 












































Groups, 1842, 1843, 1844, 1845, 1846. Averages. 
fr. fr. fr. i. fr. fr. 

North American ........ 5,746 5,578 4,892 6,187 5,340 my wf 
West Indian ...... cscs... 33,303 | 46,900 146,097 | 42,434 | 45,325 | 42,731 
LC i ee 3,614 4,284 5,639 8,846 9,147 6,306 
Bact Indian ..25.2404 17,105 18,226 15,235 14,266 15,428 | 16,052 

70,636 
UEC a, a cee eee 33,095 | 41,421 | 63,424 | 89,353 {94,490 | 64,456 

Summary. 


[ Expressed in thousands of francs. ] 





Quinquennial Averages, 





















































Groups. ; 
1827-31. 1832-36. 1837-41. 1842-46. 

oe fir, ue fr. fr. 
North American ............ 432 4,109 4,960 5,547 
West 4aGian siwiconsou 37,370 34,633 36,680 | 42,731 
BORIS 18 vhagretpeatealen) «- 2,486 2,502 5,176 6,306 
LOX, gee a 10,157 / il 11,799 16,052 
iG £ leieraeiaae Sith 50,445 48,455 58,615 70,636 





If the above summary be compared with that framed for the 
English colonies (ante p. 408), and if the blank which renders the latter 
imperfect as to the Kast Indian group, for the period 1827-31, be filled 
up by the sum of 3,000,600/.—and if, further, the French returns be 
reduced to sterling at the rate of 25 francs to the pound, the general 
result will be as follows :— 








Value of British produce exported to the British colonies annually, Ed 
on an average of the five years 1827-31 .....sseceseoresrsovrcsneneenses 8,740,799 
The like on an average of the five years 1842-46 iisissesserecsereres 14,355,461 
Difference (showing an increase of 64 per cent.).........0 5,614,662 
Value of French produce exported to the French colonies annually, 
onan average of the five years 1827-31. cpssiv..sevineconsvamnvnersn ards 2,017,800 
The like on an average of the five years 1842-46 wiisiccsssssseseeneenes 2,825,440 





————— 


Difference (showing an increase of nearly 40 per cent.) 807,640 
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Inference from this comparison is, however, checked by various 
considerations. ‘The French exports to the French colonies in North 
America appear, by their official returns, to have increased so enor- 
mously between 1831 and 1833, without apparent cause, as to suggest 
the probability of some material change in the official method of state- 
ment, and that the annual amount above stated for the period 1827-31 
should be at least 100,000/. higher. 

Then it would seem that the whole population of the French 
colonies here alluded to was in 1826 about 400,000, and in 1842 did 
not much exceed 420,000. On the other hand, the details already given 
(ante p. 351) lead to the conclusion that the British colonies particularly 
referred to in the present paper (and which took the whole of the 
exports above stated, excepting those sent to the East India Company's 
territories) had a total population, in 1826, of about 3,800,000, and in 
1846 of about 5,500,000: and that at the latter date this number 
comprised a white population numbering, in the aggregate, about 
2,460,000, about one-third of which had been made up by emigration 
from the United Kingdom during the preceding twenty years*. The 
French colonies appear to have received, during the same period, 
scarcely any addition to their population by immigration. 

Also, it will be borne in mind that British produce exported to the 
colonies is not necessarily consumed there. For instance, British 
cottons sent direct to the United States have during this period been 
heavily taxed: if sent to Canada, and smuggled over the frontier, they 
have escaped the tax; and part of our exports to the West Indies have 
passed into South America. Of course this remark is applicable, in 
some degree, to the whole range of our exports. Hence, comparisons 
In gross ‘of the value of our exports to different countries, in proportion 
to their population, are often fallacious as tests of the relative extent to 
which the inhabitants of those countries conswme our produce. 


Comparative progress of Emigration and of Exports of British produce. 

The following is a parallel statement, from the Revenue Tables of 
the Board of Trade, and the Reports of the Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commissioners, of the declared value of British produce 
exported, and the aggregate number of emigrants registered, in each of 

the twenty years included in this enquiry. 

There are here four nearly equidistant periods distinctly marked iy 
the occurrence of maximum numbers in each column: that is to say, if 
we select the two highest numbers for each occurring in the first five 
or six years, and proceed in the same way to the end, we find the 
exports at a maximum in 1830 31, in 1835-6, in 1839-40, and in 
1844-5+: and, similarly, emigration at a maximum in 1831-2, in 
1836-7, in 1841-2, and in 1846-7. 


* The registered emigration to the North American colonies in the twenty years 
1827-46 amounted to 605,069, and that to the Australian colonies to 122,954: total 
728,023. To this is to be added the emigrants not registered, and those to other 
colonies not distinguished in the returns. 

tT And if the comparison here suggested be instituted with a close regard to the 
basis of the figures relied upon, the excess of value exported in the years “mentioned 
in the text wilt become still more striking. The excess occurred, in each instance, 
after a considerable fall of prices, and before they had again reached an average; 
this being deduced from their level in the years immediately prior and subsequent. 
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British Produce Emigrants 


exported, 
£ 
37,181,000 28,003 
36,812,000 26,092 
35,842,000 31,198 
38,271,000 56,907 
37,164,000 83,160 
36,450,000 103,140 
39,667,000 62,527 
41,649,000 76,222 
47,372 000 44,478 
53,368,000 75,417 
42,070,000 72,034 
50,062,000 33,222 
53,233,000 62,207 
51,406,000 90,743 
51,634,000 118,592 
47,381,000 128,344 
52,279,000 57,212 
58,584,000 70,686 
60,111,000 93,501] 
57,786,000 129,851 


258,270 





The grounds of this coincidence are not, I conceive, to be fully 
developed without reference to topics quite beyond the scope of the 
present paper. I may, however, be permitted to invite attention to 
one circumstance affecting the subject which has a particular bearing 
on our relations with the colonies. It is especially remarkable of the 
foreign commerce of Britain that it involves the investment of capital 
abroad to an extent not only absolutely, but proportionately, much 
greater than is usual in the commerce of any other country. The 
British producer often remains unpaid for his goods until after they 
have been sold in a foreign market, and consumed. While payment is 
deferred, interest accrues; and the interest must be paid in the price. 
But though we commonly give, it is comparatively seldom that we 
take, credit. In other words we commonly furnish the capital 
embarked in the transit of commodities between Britain and other 
countries. To direct and superintend the use of this capital is the 
business of numerous British residents abroad; and to the due protec- 
tion of the persons and property thus risked under the shadow of the 
British flag it will be observed that all the colonics afford some, and 
not a few of them essential facilities. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the various causes which occasionally 
produce a material excess in the home supply of manufactured com- 
modities, as compared with the demand. It is generally agreed that 
the chief causes are of home growth ; and that during this period they 
have occurred at tolerably regular intervals. When such an eXcess 
occurs, it is obvious that the practice of supplying foreign markets in 
anticipation of the demand greatly facilitates the discharge of the excess 
in that direction—-the requisite channels being already open, and an 
abatement of price always leading to some increase of demand. Hence 
a tendency to periodical maxima in the annual value of British com- 
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modities exported. These, so produced, would indicate pressure on the 
holding capitalist. Production being thus limited at home, the pressure 
reaches the labourer, who fails to obtain employment, and an additional 
impulse is given to emigration--an increase of which makes its 
appearance in the years immediately following. It is clear that this 
only partly explains the particular fluctuations exhibited in the column 
of exports between 1827 and 1846. But the periodicity and the 
coincidence observed are remarkable enough to suggest the propriety of 
further enquiry into the actual connection of the several phenomena. 

The scope of the present paper does not permit me to pursue the 
subject ; but to those who may be disposed to do so, the following 
table, in which the successive fluctuations in each column are marked 
with some degree of precision, may possibly be useful. 


[For the Exports the millions are expressed as units; and for the Emigrants the 
thousands are so expressed. ] 
Emi- 
grants. 


Exports| Excess. Excess. 














Average of 3 yrs. 1828-30 38° 


Average of 3 yrs. 1837-29 | 36:5 
2 yrs. 1831-32] 93°1 | 55:1 


» - QByrs. 1830-31} 37-7 | 1:2 


2? 














| Average of 3 yrs. 1833-35 | 61: 


Average of 3 yrs. 1832-34 | 39°2 
ie 2 yrs. 1836-37} 73°7 | 12°7 


»-2yrs. 1835-36| 50°3 | 11°1 














| Average of 3 yrs. 1838-40} 62° 


Average of 2 yrs. 1837-38 | 46° 
2 yrs. 1841-42 |123°4 | 61°4 


” 2 yrs. 1839-40 | 52°3 6°3 














| Average of 3 yrs. 1843-45 | 73°7 


Average of 3 yrs. 1841-43} 50°3 
2 yrs. 1846-47 | 194° | 121°3 


» se. yrs. 1844-45} 59°3 | 9 


3? 





There is a manifest want of agreement in the excesses of exports and emigration 
as here shown for the second period: the excess of the former being greater, and that 
of the latter less, than in any of the other periods. This may be explained by 
reference to facts apart from the influences here particularly adverted to. With 
reference to the extraordinary excess of exports, there was in the two years 1835-36 
a large and exceptional addition made to the usual amount of the exports of British 
produce to the United States, and elsewhere, upon credit, in connection with extensive 
speculations in the purchase of foreign produce, arising from a general anticipation of 
high prices*. The annual average (declared) value of the British produce exported 
to the United States in 1832-33-34 was 6,630,000/7; and in 1835-36 it rose to 
11,496,000/. There were also large additional exports to the East Indies and China 
immediately after the opening of the trade in that direction in 1834. And the small 
excess in the number of emigrants in 1836-37 is to be taken in connection with the 
fact that the price of food were unusually low in 1834-35-36; and not very high in 
1837. 


Summary. 


No available standard of progress seems to be alike applicable to all, 
or even to aconsiderable part of the colonies enumerated. Any attempt, 
therefore, to state their progress summarily, during the period in view, 
either together or as compared with each other, must be open to 
objection. | 





* Flistory of Prices, I]., 252. 
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With reference to the appended tables, any collective statement of 
either Imports or Exports would be defective for the period 1827-31, 
in consequence of the imperfect state of the accounts from Jamaica ; 
and the accounts of shipping inwards and outwards are similarly 
defective for the periods 1837-41 and 1842-46. But the stated values 
of the Imports and Exports of all the colonies enumerated may be 
compared collectively for the quinquennial periods 1832-86 and 1842- 
46, as in the table subjoined. 


Quinquennial Averages. 





























Imports. Exports, 
Groups. 
1832-36. 1842-46, 1832.36. 1842-46, 
= ES £ ES 
North American ............ 4,218,294 4,847,995 J,at2 900 4,188,077 
West Indian “...cc.,00.0-. 4,534,501 4,511,649 7,996,397 5,496,211 
MRP RUCRIAT.  Jo2 ibd Sbbsa 185s vos 657,365 .| 1,039,139 497,263 669,846 
Hast Indian. ,,..:...;.00i-0:64 10353356 2,259,036 913,085 1,648,202 
POSTE MMAM i... sco csnssrdepords 1,296,392 2,189,982 739,135 Losi lo2 
Ota S hens atcos 11,741,908 14,847,801 13,108,845 13,933,468 





These were both periods of comparatively low prices; and were in 
other respects commercially similar. But the comparison thus insti- 
tuted cannot (even assuming the perfect correctness of the accounts 
forming its basis) be received as affording an accurate indication of the 
commercial progress of the colonies referred to. As before stated, there 
are several disturbing influences to be allowed for: 1. A part of the 
Imports of each of these colonies represents expenditure by the home 
government* ; and this part has been greater in some colonies (in pro- 
portion to their commerce) than in others; and has also varied in 
amount from time to time. 2. Into several of the colonies importations 
of capital of large (but unascertained) amount have taken place. And 
3. The population of each group, without exception, has during the 
period in view, been augmented, in different degrees, by immigrationt ; 
the North American and Australian from the United Kingdom; the 





* The amount of this expenditure may be assumed not to fall short, on an 
average, of 2,000,0007. per annum. During the years 1835-36 and 1843-44, it 


appears from official returns to have been as under: 
Tn 1835-36. Tn 1843-44, 


£ 
In the North American Colonies...,..iccscssissessesssceess Re eee Me iowa! 736,691 
BY ah RNA MS LOMO Rc clgeca scat ayes dounanas yon noneandapents 605,669 593,834 
Pde RICHIE C OAS OC EVICINICDUS, ..ononsastirincdencicondeneceersssheneuns 38,347 51,421 
Pe IE A OLONAY) .vcusccanuousvnanosinenaaivdscvnas sms venneviyandevghi taay> 50s 242,907 300,566 
Ses, Ch Agee ten een Bees TORS Bess eee cn Re a 78,283 92,302 
Pee Cer bein 609.6 5 jaca ce aesas8- hpdech- ody ae Masala s iangiannee eanaee 133,804 112.152 


Australian Colonies (including Convict expenditure) 546,246 545,350 





2,027,990 2,432,316 
[S.P. 632 of 1840; and 680 of 1846. 

+ At the same time the number of white inhabitants of the intertropical colonies 
would appear to have been decreasing; but the doubtful character of the earlier 
returns, and the imperfection of those obtained of late years, leave (his part of the 
subject somewhat doubtful. 

2H 2 
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West Indian from India, Africa, and Madeira ; the Hast Indian (Ceylon 
and Mauritius) from India, and even the African to some extent: the 
Coast settlements from the interior*, and the Cape colony from 
Europe. 

As arule, it would seem that in the intertropical colonies the Ex- 
ports exceed the Imports, notwithstanding the addition made to the 
latter by the expenditure of the home government; but in Ceylon and 
Mauritius it was not so, either in 1832-36 or in 1842-46, apparently in 
consequence of the importation of capital, and of supplies of food for 
immigrant labourers. 

In the colonies without the tropics, immigration, the importation of 
capital, and the expenditure of the home government combine to cause 
the Imports to exceed the Exports ; and to this rule the only exception 
exhibited in the appended tables is Newfoundland ; which is rather a 
fishing station than a colony. 

Also, it is not unworthy of notice that both the Imports and the 
Exports of the colonies vary greatly in value from year to year; that 
the variations are greatest in the intertropical colonies; and that during 
the period in view they have been most remarkable in the West 
Indies. 

The shipping accounts would, at the first glance, seem to afford 
more satisfactory results than those of Imports and Exports. As to 
Canada, we find the annual quantity of shipping inwards, which 
averaged 226,600 tons in 1827-31, at an average of 520,000 tons in 
1842-46. And a similar comparison for each of the colonies in the 
North American group gives nearly the same result—except as to 
Newfoundland, where, though the Imports and Exports have increased 
most rapidly, the shipping inwards and outwards has increased most 
slowly. Here, however, we are reminded that the shipping entering 
and clearing at the ports of this group affords a very imperfect index to 
the extent of its commerce: the exportation of vessels built in the 
colonies, and the entry of vessels bringing immigrants, much disturbing 
the accounts; besides that the trade over the land frontier, from ports 
in the United States, has been partially supplanting that carried on by 
sea. 

The shipping accounts for Jamaica are too imperfect to afford 
ground for any inference whatever. For the rest of the sugar colonies 
in the West Indian group we find the shipping inwards increased 
between 1827-31 and 1842-46 only from 392,900 to 411,000 tons ; and 
in the latter period there were some immigrant vessels included. But 
the shipping inwards to the Bahamas increased in the same interval 
ri 36,400 to 49,100 tons—and to Honduras from 15,200 to 26,000 | 

ons. 

The shipping engaged in the trade of the African coast settlements 
has apparently increased rather less than the value of the trade itself. 
That entering at and clearing from the Cape appears to have increased 
rapidly, but with considerable variations, which may be attributed 
mainly to the effect of the coffee duties at home between 1838 and 
1842 (ante p. 384). 





* Chiefly by the capture and re-landing of slaves. And see B.B. (printed) 1847, 
pp. 198, 203. 
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For Ceylon, and Mauritius, as well as for the Australian Colonies, 
the shipping accounts are materially affected by immigration during 
the latter half of the period in view; but allowing for this disturbance 
of the test, it confirms, in each case, the inference of commercial 
progress, more or less rapid, deduced as to each from the accounts of 
Imports and. Exports. 

But though a precise gencral statement, or comparison, of the 
commercial progress of these colonies is precluded by the absence of 
data essential alike to its accuracy and its completeness, enough has 
been stated not only to show that during the period in view each group 
had a different rate of progress, but also to indicate, in each gase, the 
nature and (though roughly) the comparative extent of the difference. 

It is apparent (1) that the period in view has, throughout, been, for 
the older colonies, one of transition, painful and embarrassing in propor- 
tion to their reliance upon protective legislation; and that their ad- 
vancement has thus, for the time, been materially retarded—(2) that in 
the progress of this transition the intertropical colonies of the west have 
been gradually supplanted in the home market by those of the east— 
(3) that the most recent extensions of our colonial empire have been suc- 
cessful beyond all precedent—and, generally, (4) that there is a remark- 
able coincidence of the condition and rate of progress of the colonies 
enumerated with the order of their arrangement as suggested by mere 
geographical position. Omitting the West Indian sugar colonies, as 
being (whether we regard their recent depression as indicative of a state 
of transition or of one of decline) in some degree exceptional, the least 
rapidly progressive group, during the twenty years in view, has 
obviously been the North American, and the most so the Australian: 
these occupying, respectively, the north-western and south-eastern 
extremities of the chain. There is also a notable contrast between these 
two groups with respect to their natural resources, and the means of 
their progress. The contrasts of climate, soil, and produce have already 
been adverted to. The only article obtained from the soil of the North 
American group and largely exported has been timber, and the expor- 
tation of that has been maintained, for the most part, by British pro- 
tective duties. On the other hand, the staple produce of the Australian 
group-—wool—can scarcely be said to have derived any encouragement 
from British protection. Down to 1844 it was admitted free of duty, 
while foreign wool bore a small tax ; but since that year there has been 
entire freedom of competition, and the prosperity of the Australian wool 
trade has, since, not only continued, but increased in such a manner as 
to assure every observer of its perfect independence of legislative aid. 

Leaving the Australian Colonies, and looking to the west and north, 
we find Ceylon next in locality, and also next in the order of its recent 
commercial progress. And a comparison of the data given as to 
Mauritius, and the Cape, respectively, with those relating to Ceylon, 
will, show that these, too, fall into the same order of progression. 


As the practical value of accurate statistical records shall become ' 
more apparent to the local governments of these various communities, 
we may hope to see the rate and method of their progress, and the true 
conditions of their commercial prosperity, more fully and clearly 
developed. e 


ALS - * Oommercial Progress of the [Nov. 
APPENDIX, 


Variation of Temperature in the British Colonies. 


The following table, compiled from the Temperature Tables of Professor Dove 
(published in the transactions of the British Association for 1847), exhibits the mean 
annual temperature, and the difference between the hottest and coldest months, as 
hitherto observed in most of our colonies. It may be hoped that in the course of a 
few years the materials for such a statement will become more perfect and trust- 
worthy. 4 


Mean Diff, No. of 


Colony. Station. Latitude. |Longitude.| A™"@! Ip anado.| Years 





























Tempera- | months, | observed, 
ture. 
Canada sides. secs ciscses Quebec oi... 46 48n.| 7117 w.| 41°85 | 60°75 ae 
EE EARS Biol oe Montreal .....45 31N.| 7335 w.| 45°76 | 58°56 10 
INGVE SCOTIA”. jus... Halifax. 00.3... 44 39N.| 6338 w.| 40°08 | 52: 2 
PREPS S fas se geanane sak 32 20N.| 6450w.| 67°40 | 19°98 1 
"Portola, sssiiva.s ssaenis: et 18 27N.| 6440w.| 79°40 5°87 3 
Hadmaida Looe. Rinsston 1 18 Oe a7 wey eT) | 5°94 5 
Me RTECS os. sc ondcoas ance a 17 44n.| 6449 w.) 81:27 6°17 lk 
St. Va Mcent A xs sade Kingstown ....|13 8N.| 6037 w.| 80°25 3°73 
Barbadoes ...........00 or: 13. 4N.| 5937-w.| 81327) 4:52 a 
British Guiana ........ Demerara ....| 6 45 Nn.) 58 2w.} 80°71 6°50 Is 
a PEE NE Rio Berbice 6 29n.| 56 w.| 81°56 5°94 1 
Falkland Islands .... at 52 s.| 61 w.} 47°23 | 18°59 1 
Sierra Leone............ Freetown ....| 8 30Nn.) 1310 w.| 79°33 a nt 
St. Helena................ i 15 os S$.) 343 Ww.) G14 | O17 5 
Cape of Good Hope | Cape Town....|33 56s.) 18285.| 66°47 | 18-39 6% 
Ceylon ‘ss .saii.ssas; ..| Colombo........ 6 57N.| 80  E.| 80°75 6°48 1 
pe RE Be Te Kandy 95:57. 717 nN.) 80498.| 72°78 3°98 3 
New South Wales...) Port Jackson | 33 50 s./151105.| 65°81 | 21-09 it 
South Australia........ Adelaide........ 34 35.8.\138 458.}| 68°45 | 30°19 1 
Port. Philip’ iscsi Melbourne ....| 38 18 s./144308.| 57°04 | 18°93 2 
Van Dieman’s Land| Hobart Town| 42 53 s./147288.| 52°37¢| 22°89 1 





* Silliman’s American Journal. 

T Schomburgk’s History of Barbadoes, p. 30. From 487 observations. 
_. + The mean annual temperature of London, as established by daily observations, 
continued for fifty years, is 50°83 Far.; and the mean difference between the hottest 
and coldest months 26°°74.—Thompson’s Annals, 1818. For Edinburgh (by 17 
years’ daily observation) the annual mean is 47°°13; and the variation 21°°31.—Dove. 
And for Dublin (by 6 years’ daily observation) the annual. mean is 49°05; and the 
variation 19°°74.—Cotte. Observations not carried over at least five years con 
unuously, are of course to be regarded as somewhat doubtful. ; 


= 
q 
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[Abbreviations used in references to authorities: B.B. for Blue Books—S. P. for 
Sessional Paper—R. T. for Revenue Tables. | 


NORTH AMERICAN GROUP. 






































CANADA. 
Commerce. 1827-31. Shipping. 
Inwards. Outwards, 
Imports, Exports. 
Quebec, | Montreal. | Quebec. | Montreal. 
£ £ Tons. Tons. 
ty ae kas ites ¥927 ..... ae: er 
POZO re 1,686,166 co 4928 .,..) 183,481 Nota | 191,199} Nota 
US 29 ea 1,233,907 | 1,447,485 | 1829 ....| 236,565 | port of | 240,399 | port of 
POZO oe 1,504,914 | 1,155,404 | 1830 ....) 223,005 | entry till | 225,515 | entry till 
ESSE i ccsecc 1,703,626 | 1,195,516 | 1831 .....) 263,523) 183]. |} 255,858) 83k: 
Averages |1,532,153 | 1,266,135 | Averages] 226,643 228,242 | 
[B. B. [B. B. 
1832-36. 
Tnwards. Outwards, 
Imports. Exports, ao. MERE ae 
Quebec, | Montreal.| Quebec. | Montreal. 
£ £ Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
18327 ....\1,507,449 9523463 | 1832 ....) 261,915.| 27,453 | 262,846 | 27,864 
1833 .....| 246,071 | 30,7544 248,933 | 30,754 
TESS 1 009, 1e Tote” bead +. | 296,550 | 20,2591 298,800 eiAleG 
on. ee 1,063,643 | 1,018,922 || 1835 »....,.324,142 | 22,873 | 327,097 | 22,601 
Z = 
1ese..bu, 1,601,503 | 1,023,609 1836 ....| 357,148 | 22,289 | 365,454 | 22,701 
1886... 2083: 2,031,769 | 1,212,980 | Averages) 297,165 | 24,725 | 300,638 | 25,011 
oe Se ee SS SS 
Averages |1,585,955 | 1,034,600 321,890 325,649 











£1832-3,R.T...1834,5.P.727,1L, (1832-4, R.T. 1835-6, 8. P. 679, 1846. 
































3847. 1835-6, S.P. 679, 1846. 
1837-41. 
Inwards. _ Outwards. 
Imports, Exports, 
Quebec. | Montreal. | Quebec. | Montreal. 
£ £ Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
18375,8%: 1,660,253 | 1,012,843 | 1837 ....| 326,014 | 22,668 | 333,330 | 23,234 
% 1838 ....) 344,077 | 14,44] | 352,707 | 15,500 
1838........]1,534,276 | 1,091,949 | 1a39 | 369,185 | 24,311 | 383,349 | 24,619 
1859%..a2: 2,229,927 | 1,217,554 | 1840 ....| 441,818 31,266 | 460,974 | 31,857 
1 ....| 440,371 | 50,277 | 448,839 | 51,78 
1840........{1,994,917 | 1,739,055 | 154 7 ads ED 
L84Bu hs 2,022,521 | 1,998,818 | Averages! 384,293 | 28,592 | 395,839 | 29,399 
& Hd Sy ay, Sey, 
Averages |1,888,378 | 1,411,927 412,885 425,238 


[S..P. 679, 1846. [S. P. 679, 1846. 


* The accounts of 1832, for the Port of Quebec, particularly as to the exports, 
appear to be defective; and this is ascribed to an interruption of business by the 


prevalence of the cholera at the port in that year, 


\ 
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CAanapDA.—Continued. 
Commerce. 1842-46. Shipping. 
Inwards, Ontwards. 
Imports. Exports. 
Quebec. | Montreal. | Quebec. | Montreal. 
£ £ Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
VS4A Qin 1,984,545 | 1,412,022 | 1842 ....| 308,806 | 43,156 | 307,622 44,424 
* | 1843 ....| 450,168 | 35,682 | 457,128 | 36,048 
1843........1,243,111 | 1,441,936 | ye44 | 460/480 | 49,635 | 464,306 | 48,956 
1844........ 2,493,458 | 1,809,844 | 1845 ....) 576,541 | 51,848 | 584,540 a 
. pe Td eo 
1845........12,639,678 | 2,282,998 1846 .... ee oa cae C2010 ee 
1846........ 2,510,869 | 2,151,679 | Averages) 472,844 | 47,177 | 477,193 
tS ee Ee 
Averages |2,174,332 | 1,819,695 520,021 









(1842-4, S. P. 679, 1846, 





1845-6, B. BB. 






































[1842-4, S. P. 679, 1846. 
1845-6, B. B. 
Nova Scotia AND Cape BRETON. 
Commerce, 1827-31; Shipping. 
Imports. Exports. Inwards. Outwards, 
£ ES Tons. Tons. 

1c aa shiva rh V2 7 vec csutas 129,027 153,813 

UO28 occas: ee oe | oa) eat is abe 
B29 ..orscc: 985,430 © 549,811 1929).@0s 135,126 144,528 
19307,.5. 1,405,254 713,162 | 18306... 186,716 218,707 
TSS4 sce. 1,529,912 901,074 YOS1 7... 216,053 234,967 
Averages ....| 1,306,865 721,349 | Averages... 166,730 188,003 
[B. B, [B. B. 

1832-36. 
Imports. Exports. Inwards, Outwards. 
= £ Tons. Tons. 
TS S2. ests 1,537,606 982,789 LBS 2 ciel: 216,083 222,374 
Lok: ae eee 1,097,635 962,380 185 Shs0 271,995 302,201 
W834. ..c.00 710,628 © 895,951 1834 ........ 194,246 206,398 
T8351. ..0% 725,092 858,251 TBO G cleus 234,614 243,796 
183-6;.00.04. 1,043,029 826,324 USSG 5. ccpsc 327,427 344,659 
Averages...) 1,022,798 905,139 | Averages.... 248,873 263,885 
[1832-33, B. B. 1834, S..P. 737, 11., -[1832-34, B.B. 1835-6, S.P. 679, 1846... 


1847. 


1835-36, S. P. 679, 1846. 


* No return of tonnage outwards is given in the B, B. for these years. 
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Nova Scotia AND Care Breton.—Continued. 
Commerce. 1837-41. Shipping. 

Imports. Exports, Inwards. Outwards. 

£ £ Tons. Tons. 
ESS 7 cc csuces 989,422 827,674 1837.2 297, 2, 314,318 
i itoists Pee 1,164,003 974,221 NSS ewrivens 283,199 340,260 
coe ee 1,511,080 1,160,233 Atco aaa 302,998 327,283 
13840......... 1,564,505 1,193,068 TS 40 rR vicics 305,980 $00,008 
jad) Sede 1,680,658 1,343,079 POA heswsa Baa, O9 350,840 
" Averages ....| 1,381,933 | 1,099,655 Averages... 304,645 | 333,246 

[S. P. 679, 1846. [SPs 6795 18460°- 

1842-46. . 
Imports, Exports, | Inwards, Outwards. 

£ ae Tons. Tons. 
1842) oec.: 1,213,859 947,061 | 1842........ 329,246 333,620 
TS 43. 5 is<s 943,774 755,115 J tov cae SPE.7 82 319,654 
Mod 1 eee 1,056,055 743,686 1844........ 320,280 329,865 
1845, oss. 827,179 662,465 ho: 7 eae 370,070 386,857 
VEAG vos. 880,262 729,655 W846. cc00 569,130 418,054 
Averages .... 984,225 Averages... 380,802 357,610 


[1842-46, S. P. 679, 1846. 1845-6, B.B. 





Imports. Exports, Inwards. Outwards. 

= £ Tons. Tons. 
BOOT seco. bee sie ES2F scaunes 234,952 252,970 
1828, 643,311 457,855 LG23e....... 316,739 286,015 
1979-0500. 638,076 514,219 Vie ae 249,754 309,429 
$OSC.). 2... 693,561 570,307 FSS0i. 5... Dols Leh 348,546 
ISS... 603,870 427,318 | io eee 257,616 266,634 
Averages .... 644,704 | 492,424 | Averages.... 282,043 292,718 
LB. B. [B. B. 

1832-36. 

_ Imports. Exports. Inwards, Outwards, 

zi S Tons. Tons. 
ae 704,059 541,800 TB S2 cries. 310,395 315.207 
BOs)... 694,599 HOOT L7 HOSo Ae. 304,892 316,300 
$834". o:. 781,167 578,787 ESBS, 2.0 277,581 300,864 
P8So. ©... 898,764 657,544 LB3a0 A. 5: 353,983 380,100 
LS267:....:. 1,207,059 681,355 L830) Ai... 356,459 370,478 
Averages 857,129 603,602 { Averages.... 320,662 336,203 





Commerce. 






































| 767,596 





New Brunswick. 























1827-31. Shipping. 



































1842-44, S.P. 679, 1846. 1845-6, B.B. 
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New Brunswick.—Continued. 
Commerce. 1837-41. Shipping. 
Imports. Exports. Inwards, Outwards. 
i. £ Tons. Tons. 
TSO ha ciasivs 1,006,478 718,196 oy a 348,735 366,841 
1836-95, 1,056,525 817,047 | 1838........ 381,913 390,166 
| ito 3! aan Ts00s0L7 909,641 hoe ara 399,610 442,116 
1840........ 1,134,086 742,634 1340 .5..6..3 399,469 451,388 
MOS Teds cscs 1,107,019 171000 I el ete 357,604 405,702 
Averages ....) 1,133,925 793,093 | Averages.... 377,466 411,242 
[S. P. 679, 1846. [S. P. 679, 1846. 
1842-46. 
Imports, Exports. Inwards, Outwards. 
: Tons. Tons. 

VBA Ze access. 467,570 439,051 B42 wesc... 274,024 299,642 
1843.40.03... 570,454 541,707 1843........ 378,773 384,325 
1844........ 815,738 603,196 1344;,...... 432,850 439,177 
1845........ 1,084,15 787,624 1849.3..+... 466,227 499,480 
1846........ 1,036,016 886,763 1846........ 549,083 588,135 
Averages ....| 794,785 651,668 |Averages...| 420,191 | 442,151 






[1842-4, S. P. 679, 1846. 1845-6, B.B. [1842-4, 8. P. 679, 1846. 1845-6, B. B. 




































































NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Commerce. 1827-31. Shipping. 
Imports. Exports. Inwards. Outwards, 
£ £ Tons. Tons. 
$827 sive... ae we ci ae 90,380 88,963 
BO28 305.2... 1.8 ao 18249. 4..... hi ee 
ES 293.0... 819,399 690,309 1829: 2..... 83,090 89,193 
1830h42%.. 768,417 685,682 1830)4..... 94,423 O2oe8 
Ey) eee 829,354 803,534 183 Lsrasevs 96,564 92,498 
Averages .... 805,723 726,508 | Averages.... 91,114 90,764 
[B. B. (B. B. 
1832-36. 
Imports. Exports. Inwards, Outwards. | 
£ £ Tons. Tons. 
$832s.3.35.. 763,623 709,589 PSI 24... 92,344 86,304 ] 
VSBSewcarses 664,076 618,992 1333:.4.... 95,842 90,960 4 
1834550254, 612,441 706,620 | 1884........ ce 98,422 i 
BSSo0s.. 643,930 173,032 PSSORA.... 102,997 100,799 a 
LSaOe eens 651,079 837,711 LSS Os awe 99,598 97,982 
Averages .... 667,029 729,188 | Averages.... 97,695 94,813 


[1832-4, B.B. 1835-6, S. P. 679, 1846. 





[1832-4, BB. 1835-6, S. P. 679, 1846 
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eeetesee 


Averages .... 


Averages ... 


[1842-4, S. P. 679, 1846. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND.— Continued. 


Commerce. 


Imports. 
x 
791,249 
645,557 
711,183 
773,308 
772,708 


nt 





738,801 





1837-41. 
Exports, 
£ 
911,267 WOT os vevves 
790,373 1838........ 
904,559 oS sa 
975,526 POAC... ccs 
969,474 tod 4 amen 
910,239 | Averages... 





[S. P. 679, 1846. 
1842-46. 


Imports. 


£ 
757,212 
756,968 
801,597 
801,330 
802,247 


783,870 








Commerce. 














Exports. 


£ 
850,838 
961,054 
915,826 
939,436 
759,103 














885,251 





y Averages... 





Shipping. 


Inwards. 





Tons. 
106,666 
94,961 
91,738 
113,216 
TI3,8T5 


od 











104,079 


423 


Outwards. 
Tons. 
105,737 
93,762 
91,930 
108,346 
111,368 


102,228 





[S. P. 679, 1846. 


Inwards, 





Tons. 

118,639 
127,131 
130,220 
130,147 
135,900 





128,407 


Prince EDWARD ISLAND. 














1827-31. 























Outwards. 





Tons. 
110,359 
119,298 
122,261 
124,102 
131,420 


ee) 


121,488 


(1842-4, S. P. 679, 1846. 1845-6, B. B. 


Shipping. 
































Imports. Exports. Inwards. Outwards. 
£ é Tons. Tons. 

BO2F ssi cose ee ey 1827, 433 socr 
BS 28 exc... 63,615 62,165 WEBS: sosnve 13,318 20,559 
£329......... 46,015 36,348 BZD. ...000- 17,556 17,880 
1830. 56,429 33,088 ES SO) inaeaiss 18,530 19,990 
BS lias... 63,826 42,535 LBDR:....20 16,123 22,085 
Averages .... 57,471 43,659 | Averages... 16,381 20,128 
[B. B. [B. B. 

1832-36. 

Imports. Exports. Inwards, Outwards, 
£ EA Tons. Tons. 
MBO diss 70,068 SY hoo ito 3,7 a 14,782 18,680 
i fo 2 93,336 35,064 [os Ae 17,699 21,668 
1834. 111,595 41,191 BOS Les cies 22,430 26,240 
MOS sscasiis 61,146 47,215 Eras sso. 11,792 13,636 
1836. 90,773 46,973 Las, CRRA 13,762 14,264 
‘Averages ....|° 85,383" 40,436 | Averages....| 16,153 18,897 





1832-4, B. B. 1835-6, S. P. 679, 1846. 


(1832-4, B. B. 1835-6, S. P. 679, 1846. 


































































































424 Commercial Progress of the [ Noy. 
Prince Epwarp IsLanp.—Continued. 
Commerce. ~ 1837-41. Shipping. 

Imports. Exports, Inwards. Outwards, 

£ = Tons. Tons. 
LG airatcs.: 82,907 39,74] 8 BY seis 15,306 16,934 
1838 % nc. 94,213 59,438 1BSS.c8..... 27,780 31,384 
1839. sue 1325973 72,780 1839.85..: 23,889 33,643 
184 0:.....:- 139,903 (59,507 1840........ 32,082 38,161 
TBA As eect 126,671 70,699 yc?) ee 28,729 34,665 
Averages .. 115,333 59,631 | Averages.... 25,007 30,957 
[S. P. 679, 1846. [S. P. 679, 1846. 

1842-46. 
imports. Exports. Inwards. Cutwards.._. 

ES £ Tons. Tons. 

NO42 ss 101,311 59,596 hoy. 9 eRames 34,367 39,115 
1643..h.06. 108,659 55,938 TBA So caces: 32,972 37,981 
1844........ 94,090 59,048 jbo: 7 hae 37,074 40,263 

B45; 5... 121,937 70,204 TSO cnc: pyr ae 

1846........ 127,920 74,551 TOA 055. suet ee 
Averages ... 110,783 63,867 | Averages... 34,971 39,119 








679, 1846. 


WEST INDIAN GROUP. 





















































BAHAMAS. 
Commerce. 1827.31. Shipping. 

Imports. Exports, : Inwards. Outwards, 

ae £ Tons. Tons. 

Ca pening 231,384 129,393 UB 27 acces: 8,435 Qyso2 
TSG) inc.s 338,700 122,426 0328 ooo. 52,389 52,129 
182950. c0t2 97,150 76,977 oy 4) ae 47,946 48,978 
NSO 5 ces. 1375850 49,808 VSBO ssc. 0ne 242507 on F + 225506 
7 eae 91,561 74,658 PSS Tse... 48,765 54,264 
Averages ....| 179,329 90,652 | Averages...| 36,408 37,445 

[BicB. (iB. Bs2 z 
1832-36. ° 

Imports. Exports. Inwards. Outwards, 

rs £ Tons. Tons. 

LS32 veiccone 117,759 (ATS Oo sectors, 46,251 36,570 
LBS See sroncs 1235735 75,875 GS axchci0 28,3779 36,713 
LS BAr. occas 142,039 92,204 AS34 is. 34,150 31,697 
Le Boece 136,798 112,980 DBSO sss wor 56,576 54,502 
fi Se 153,671 93.724 LSSGiAd:.. 59,339 53,299 
Averages .. 134,800 89,190 Averages.... 44,938 42,556 





[1832-4, B. B. 1835-6, S. P. 679, 1846. 





[1832-4, B.B. 1835-6, S. P. 679, 1846, 


* No return of tonnage Inwards or Outwards in the B. B. for these years. 
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BAHAMAS.— Continued. 













































































Commerce. 1837-41. Shipping. 
Imports. Exports. Inwards, Outwards, 
: £ = Tons. Tons. 
FSSF wccssvee 210,136 110,934 BB tases 25,064 23,894 
PSSS. a5. 165,367 91,034 ESBS xis. 23,020 23,017 
US SOAs. 149,253 100,891 LS39l aun 24,205 24,499 
FOAO) sont 133,371 92,441 LB AG: «4.0 40,685 38,943 
| oo eee 117,949 99,370 | tou ot Giaaiere 39,798 Pasay 
Averages ....| 156,269 98,934 | Averages....| 30,655 | 27,993 
[S. P. 679, 1846. [S.-P. 679, 1846. 
1842-46. 
Imports. Exports. Inwards, Outwards, 
£ x Tons. Tons. 
PSA 2 voncseve 138,204 72,006 BSA Dereon 36,194 34,659 
1843...s060i: 117,877 66,085 BO Sepa. 31,254 30,450 
Ted4 Ti FE2Z,/58 85,867 1844........ Si wde 54,429 
TEES. cas. 144,074 86,453 WS455..45-5. 68,504 63,940 
TS46........ 139,718 69,2340 1846........ 52,662 56,214 
Averages .... 130,526 75,868 Averages... 49,197 47,938 








[1842-4, S. P. 679, 1846. 1845-6, B.B. [1842-4, S. P. 679, 1846. 1845-6, B. B. 
JAMAICA. 

The Blue Books from Jamaica are more defective, particularly in the earlier years 

of the period in view, than those from any other colony. I cannot find any statement 

of the values of the Exports prior to 1832; but the following table compiled from the 


Supplement to Part VI, of the Revenue Tables (p. 31) exhibits the quantities of the 
staple produce of the island returned as exported in each of the ten years 1827-36. 





SUGAR. COFFEE. SUGAR. Corrre. 





























| 
Hogshds. | Ticrees. | Barrels. Lbs. Hogshds. | Tierces. Barrels. Lbs. 
| 

1827 ...| 82,096 7,435 2,770 25,741,520 § 1832 .,,| 91,453 9,987 4,600 | 19,815,010 
1828 ...| 94,912 | 9,428 | 8,094 | 22,216,780 7 1833 ...| 78,375 9,325 | 4,074 | 9,866,060 
1829 ...| 91,364 9,193 3,204 22,234,640 # 1834 ...| 77,801 9,860 3,050, Vi jeonol 
1830 ...| 93,882 8,739 3,645 22,256,950 — 1835 ...| 71,017 8,840 8,455 | 10,593,018 
1831...) 88,409 9,053 3,492 14,055,350 § 1836 ...| 61,644 7,707 2,497 | 13,446,053 


- Total) 450,663 45,848 | 16,135 | 106 505,240 Total | 380,290 | 45,719 | 22,681 7 445,872 






































Frou the eautents of his rable the cubis e the Exports 4 in ‘ie 6He years 1827- 31 
may be roughly inferred thus: If the mean proportional dimensions of the hogshead, 
tierce, and barrel, be assumed to be, respectively, 523, 42, and 36, (their customary 
content in gallons), the Export of Sugar in 1827-31 would be to the export in 1832-36 
as 26 to 22.6.nearly; and the average value of the exports (as stated on the next 
page) having been in 1832-36, 2,975,260/, the average value of those of 1827-31, if 
they followed the proportion of the quantity of Sugar, would be about 3,422,0002. 
But the average price of West Indian Sugar in London in 1827-31 was only 28s. 11d. 
per cwt.; and in 1832-36 it was 32s, 2d. The difference of value would therefore go 
far to balance that of quantity. On taking into account the exports of Coffee, the 
other chief staple, we also find that the prices of British Plantation Coffee in 1832-36 
were from 80 to 100 per cent. higher than in 1827-31*. Thus it would appear that 
the Exports of Jamaica were but little less valuable in 1832-36 than in 1827-31, 
notwithstanding the marked decrease of their quantity. 





* “ Tooke’s History of Prices,’ Vol. IT, p. 399. 
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J AMAICA.—Oontinued. 
Commerce. 
1832-36. 











1834, Averages, 


en | Re eee 

















£ £ £ £ £ 
1,519,452 | 1,589,720 | 2,025,068 | 2,114,141 | 1,768,339 
2,489,797 | 8,148,797 | 8,101,783 | 3,321,516 | 2,975,260 


Es 
Imports | 1,593,317 
Exports | 2,814,308 








(1832-34, R,T, 1835-36, 8, P. 679, 1846. 
1837-41, 


1837. 1838. 1839, 1840. 1841. Averages. 


———— 














nd 





Imports} 1,961,718 | 1,881,224 | 2,249,125 | 2,192,176 | 1,339,904 | 1,924,828 


Exports | 2,840,362 | 8,805,005 | 2,487,915 | 2,212,094 | 1,912,815 | 2,551,638 














[S. P. 679, 1846, 
1842-46, 


1842. 1843, 1844, 1845, 1846*. Averages. 


£ £ eS £ Es 
Imports | 1,881,200 | 1,698,850 | 1,478,005 | 594,693 | 623,966 | 1,255,342 


Exports | 2,232,586 | 1,849,224 | 1,609,620 | 2,257,204 | 1,508,713 | 1,891,469 


a 





oe 





we | ee 











eee 








Shipping. 


1827-31. - 









1828. 1829. 1830. 1831. Averages. 









































Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Inwends ....d.00e ea 187,186 | 124,202 | 120,721 B.A 127,366 
Outwards ........ aut 185,101 | 130,388 | 180,747 ar 132,078 

[B. B, 

1832.36f. 

1832. 1833, 1834, 1835. 1836, Averages, 

Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Tnwards............ 89,187 67,971. 4-127,521 | 108,856 «| 112,076.04 . 88,122 
Outwards ........ 74,488 59,452 | 131,486 | 121,042 | 119,066 | 101,106 








[B. B. and R. T. 

* The B. B. from Jamaica for the years 1845 and 1846, whence the amounts 

above stated for those years are taken, are so ill made up that I fear very little 
reliance can be placed upon them. 

t For the last ten years of the period in view the shipping accounts are either 
very imperfect or altogether wanting in the B. B. In the Sessional Paper, No. 679, 
of 1846 (pp. 40 to 55), the reader will find a detailed account of the shipping entered 
and cleared at each of ten ports in the island for the years 1835-44, inclusive. 
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| LeEWwARD ISLANDS. 

. Commerce. 1827-31. Shipping. 

| 1827. | 1828. | 1829. | 1830. | 1831. 1827. | 1828. | 1829. } 1830. | 1831. | Avegs. 

, £& £& & £ £ INWARDS. | Tons. Tons, Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 

---| 75,801 100,460 | 87,720] 62,317 | 94,782 Antigua ...| 21,668] 34,311] 33,214] 25,178 | 32,400 | 29,354 

x ie eg 59,520 | 41,537 ae St. Kitt’s... 26,647 | 29,152} 20,951 .. | 29,080 

1 .| 66,300} 81,506} 86,343 | 49,615 | 81,835 Dominica... 17,749 | 20,944} 11,191] 11,709 | 15,398 

VIS ...0.. #8 Ae wif) wre 7,684 Nevis ...... as -. Ap a ase | 10,000 
Mee Teles {Epson ipcinded im the rebupns Virgin Isles] Apparently included with St. Kitt’s. 

Montserrat 17,520 ate 18,804} 17,781 ann 18,035 j Montserrat] 5,131 ate 6,998} 5,824 we 5,984 

258,532 86,319 

‘Exports. OUTWABDS. 

Antigua «| 152,174 |530,293 |348,766 |240,088 |294.,645 |313,193 } Antigua ...| 21,989] 29,086 | 33,062} 26,220) 32,522 | 28.589 
t. Kitt’s... fears ... {149,560 |198,723 wee (174,144.48 St. Kitt’s... 26,0214 27,681 | 26,433 wee. | ORL 
lominica . {115,800 |154,522 |118,561 |145,962 |118,761 |180,721 f Dominica... 17,086 | 21,165 | 12,427 | 11,256 | 15,483 
N@YIS ...... ae ade, et She 58,904] 58,9044 Nevis ...... aie Ace sat ... | 18,877 | 10,000* 

Virgin Isles { Anparently merged in the returns Virgin Isles| Apparently included with St. Kitt’s. 

Montserrat} 34,667 43,525 | 29,729 v» | 85,9734 Montserrat} 4,319 6,858 | 6,576 i 5,917 
b ; 712,935 . 86,700 

5 Relea me ea aR NR lee age Fe al) led ni sees aie Nad Pies aclu cape See 

[B. B. [B. B. 
1832-36. 



















































Tons. 
24,839 
17,671 
1D Ae 
8,266 
8,557 





5,509 


22,790 
16,510 
13,466 
17,383 
3,658 
4,755 


2,728 
4,873 


















































(1832-34, B. B. 
































1832. | 1933. | 1834.) 1835. 1836. | Avgs. | 
IMPORTS. £ £ £ £ £ | Inwarps. | Tons. 
Antioua ...| 73,716} 69,945 | 64,753 215,700 |201,889 |125,060§ Antigua ...| 27,992 
bi. Kitt’s...| ... | 44,497] 68,018 |126,375 |124,610 | 88,6254 St. Kitt’s...) — ... 
Dominica..| 71,627 | 53,506} 68,188} 72,046 | 86,851} 70,143 4 Dominica...| 15,948 
eyis ...... 20,119 | 18,567 | 27,866] 48,554.| 41,869} 31,1954 Nevis ...... ie 
irgin Isles 6,219} 4,138} 9,760) 17,349} 9,366} Virgin Isles 
Montserrat 22,802 | 20,123) 25,021 | 20,129| 22,0184 Montserrat 
346,707 | 
EXPORTS. ; OUTWARDS. 
imtigua ...|188,690 |206,4.64 385,386 |253,155 |200,751 |246,889 4 Antigua ...| 27,819 
it. Kitt’s...) .... {105,267 |156,013 141,561 161,411 |141,063] St. Kitt’s...) ... 
Dominica. 125,854 |139,808 |112,590} 51,050) 83,031 |102,466 | Dominica...| 18,446 
Nevis’ ...... 42,157 | 53,888 | 72,200} 45,768 | 45,704) 51,943] Neyis ...... a 
irgin Isles 31,226 | 38,009} 23,338} 23,510 | 29,020 § Virgin Isles 
Montserrat 21,880 | 37,567 | 22,268} 22,908 | 26,0809 Montserrat 
597,461 | 
(1832-34, B. B. 1835-36, S. P. 679, 1846. 
1837-41, 
1837. | 1838. | 1839. | 1840. | 1841. | Avgs. 1837. 
[MPORTS. £ £ £ £& £ £ INWARDS. | Tons. 
ntigua ...|172,263 |226,953 |247,572 |213,954 |215,529 215,250} Antigua ...| 24,562 
t. Kitt’s.../148,421 |116,372 |167,641 |163,705 |163,188 |151,865] St. Kitt’s...| 15,532 
lominica..| 75,287 | 63,038} 74,184 | 76,753 | 68,763 | 71,605 | Dominica... 7,919 
IEVAS: oaa5s 44,151} 58,120} 59,203} 45,156} 38,817 | 49,089] Nevis ...... 6,503 
irginIsles} 14,548 | 12,728] 11,921] 17,822) 12,301 | 18,864] Virgin Isles} 2,878 
fontserrat| 19,300) 23,251 | 23,397 | 26,461 | 23,578 | 23,197 Montserrat} 4,891 
524.870 
TX PORTS. ] OUTWARDS. 
ntigua ...! 99,424 |402,444 |381,769 |472,014 |314,896 [334,109] Antigua ...} 27,457 
t. Kitt?s.../130,282 |193,738 |204,555 (245,965 |156,220 |186,152] St. Kitt’s...) 15,055 
lominica..| 84,542 /127,500 | 93,715 | 87,891) 55,796 | 89,788} Dominica...|. 7,311 
levis ...... 21.565 | 43,911| 77,885 | 62,079 | 34,865 | 48,061] Nevis ...... 6,864: 
irginIsles| 26,019 | 13,528} 16,120} 14,508 | 22,600 | 18,555} VirginIsles| 3,043 
lontserrat| 13,800 | 37,219] 29,149 | 31,634 | 36,522] 29,644) Montserrat} 4,991 
706,319 





[S. P. 679, 1846. 





1838. 
Tons. 
26,780 
14,988 
7,943 
7,267 
2,594: 
6,197 


29,094 
14,352 
8,008 
6,790 
2.318 
6,341 


1839. 





Tons. 

36,311 

18,464: 
9,587 
7,270 
Souk 
6,615 


35,927 
18,697 
9,594. 
7,793 
3,468 
6,518 





1840, 





Tons. 
39,080 
20,722 
12,648 
6,610 
4,051 
5,003 


40,427 
20,611 
11,667 
8,010 
3,855 
5,729 











Tons. 
27,945 
15,532 
13,044. 
8,487 
4,395 
5,422 


28,952 
15,055 
13,166 
8,746 
3,615 
4,676 


1841. 





Tons. 
37,384 
21,790 
13,080 
5,841 
4,079 
4,647 


30,038 
21,241 
12,765 
6,154 
4,494, 
5,292 








1832. | 1833. | 1834. | 1835. | 1836. | Avegs. 





Tons. 
29,698 
18,135 
14.429 
9,399 
8,642 
5,557 


80,860 
28,977 
17,118 
15,313 
11,977 

3,345 

5,149 


81,881 











1835-36, 8. P. 679, 1846. 





Aves. 





Tons. 
82,823 
18,299 
10,225 
6,698 
3,082 
5,470 


76,897 


32,574 
E7994 
9,073 
7,122 
3,435 
5,774 


75,969 








[S. P. 679, 1846, 


* The only return from Nevis during this period is that for the year 1831; and it gives an amount so much beyond the 
average of the returns for previous and subsequent years that, in the absence of confirmatory evidence, it cannot safely be 
regarded as otherwise than exceptional, The amount stated in the average column is an estimate formed upon the returns 


of 1824-5, and those afterwards stated, 
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LEEWARD IsLtAnDs.—Continued. 


Commence. 


[Nov. 








1842. 





Imports. £ 
Antigua ...]179,155 
St. Kitt’s.../128,829 
Dominica..| 63,770 
INe@VIS*. 5.05! 26,580: 
Virgin Isles} 9,683 
Montserrat} 26,536 


TXPORTS. 

‘Antigua ...|296,734 
St. Kitt’s...]170,316 
Dominica. .| 71,717 
INGVAS cree 32,221 
Virgin Isles} 15,060 
Montserrat} 27,562 








1843. | 1844. | 1845. | 1846. 
£ £ £ £ 
243,101 |254,094 |267,237 |213,963 
134,961 151,450 |180,000 |169,996 
59,411} 67,656 | 63,947 | 77,835 
24,914} 30,194 | 39,888 | 36,778 
12,466} 7,945} 9,200} 9,256 
238,572 | 20,523 | 26,275 | 17,967 








403,474 |444,137 |295,492 |177,520 
133,386 |190,173 |188,612 |137,502 
60,773 | 72,718 | 75,115) 78,706 
44,251} 64,578 | 55,931 | 49,501 
14,845 | 13,754.) 14,805 | 8,005 
20,967 | 25,785 | 18,925 | 15,976 















































1842-46. Shipping. 

Avgs. 1842, | 1843. | 1844. | 1845. | 1846. 

£ Inwanrps. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
231,510} Antigua ...| 36,019 | 34,744 | 39,894 | 43,907 | 31,659 
153,047 4 St. Kitt’s...] 18,442 | 24,125 | 21,523] 25,082 | 23,452 
66,423! Dominica...| 18,520 | 18,586 | 14,783 | 13,991} 13,102 
81,670} Nevis ...... 5.930 7262231 ~ 7235p) 146501") isco 
9,750 VirginIsles} 3,447] 3,704] 4,145] 4,318] 3,987 
22.9741 Montserrat} 5,334] 5,699] 5,476) 5,266) 4,348 
515,874 

OUTWARDS. 

323,471} Antigua ...| 27,991! 32,250| 41,145 | 46,677 | 29,994 
163,997} St. Kitt?s...| 18,694} 23,3852 | 22,3855 | 25,942 | 22,994, 
71,679 | Dominica...) 18,866 | 13,561} 14,595 | 13,987 | 12,925 
49,2964 Nevis ...... 6,755 | 8,893} 7,806) 8,148) 7,761 
13,2984 VirginIsles} 3,596) 3,861} 4,212] 4,153] 3,803 
21,843 | Montserrat} 5,598} 5,600} 5,264} 5,280} 4,493 
643,579 


(1842-44, 8. P. 679, 1846. 1845-46, B. B. 




















Avgs. 





Tons. 
87,244 
22,524 
13,796 
7,383 
8,92 
5,224 
90,091 
35,611 
22,667 
13,68 
yi : 
3,82 
5,237 








88,797 


(1842-44, S. P. 679, 1846. 1845-46, B. B. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS. 
























































Commerce. 1827-31. Shipping. 

1827. | 1828. 1829. | 1830. | 1831. 1827.) 1828.] 1829. |} 1830.) 1831. | Avrgs. 
IMPORTS. £ ae, £5 a £ Inwagps. | Tons.| Tons.| Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
TriaNGad arn. 428,849 | 447,109 |434,830 250,255 300,567 Trinidad... 41,585 146,619 |55,715 |88,165 |45,787 | 45,574 
Grenada ...... 83,116] 85,863 |164,3813 | 72,652) 79,002 Grenada...... 27,509 |27,318 135,781 [25,557 |28,883 | 29,009 
St. Vincent...}187,764 | 178,135 |185,303 |148,307 |252,875 St. Vincent. ./34,450 |40,956 |37,681 |82,295 |38,296 | 36,735 
Sipducia..... se 97,807 {116,710 |212,516) 64,885 St. Lucia ...| ...  |17,749 |20,944 120,558 |20,382 | 19,908 
Tobago ...... 132,307] 99,932 |108,192 | 77,114 |117,242 Tobago ...... 12,951 113,762 {17,179 |18,945 |15,252 | 14,617 
145,843 

EXPoRTSs. OUTWARDS. 
Trinidad ...... 448,813 | 478,870 |451,628 |199,082 (244,392 Trimidad.....< 46,342 |48,349 54,079 |45,181 |42,115 | 47,273 
Grenada ...... 347,906 | 557,689 |359,427 |263,264 |218,352 Grenada...... 26,096 |28,068 |35,4.14 |30,671 |27,345 | 29,526 
St. Vincent...|481,637 | 697,935*|481,579 |838,045 |279,189 St. Vincent. .|32,134 |86,186 137,628 |34,055 |36,786 | 35,357 
Siemlntelasen.ca ... | 180,329 |118,946 |126,610| 83,066 St. Lucia ...] ... {17,086 |21,165 |20,771 |20,833 | 19,963 
Tobago ...... 125,187 | 210,301 |152,352 |110,790 160,291 | 151,774 Tobago ...... 13,185 14,923 |16,276 |16,224 |15,344| 15,180 
1,436,022 147,249 

[ BaB. [B. B. 


* The B.B. for St. Vincent, 1828, states the total value of the Exports for that year at 897,935/., an amount so widely 
differing from the amounts for the years preceding and following that the statement obviously needs confirmation. The 
principal item in the account at the foot of which this extraordinary amount appears, the value of the exports to Great 

Britain, is stated at 733,5067. On turning to the B. B. for the following year (1829) I find the corresponding item stated at 
oe and on further comparing the lists of parcels against which these two sums are written, the chief articles appear 
to be as follows:— 


1828. 1829. 
SUGAR ...... 19,663 hhds. ee ee 
311 tierces 319 tierces 
144, barrels 79 barrels 
: MOLASSES... 3,859 pns. 
Mowassss... 5,478 pns. 19 tierces 
217 hhds. 116 hhds. 
54 barrels 39 half-pns. 
3 barrels 
TUM sssshaves 29 hhds. VUE Koeaytes Oslo eps: 
965 puns. 147 bhds. 
59 qr. casks 
ARROWROOT 926 boxes ARROWROOT 8 barrels 
836 boxes 
CoTTon...... 343 bales Corron...... 282 bales 


_ The difference in quantity, thus shown, is clearly not sufficient to account for the apparent difference in value, assuming 
prices to have been the same, or nearly so. The prices of the articles enumerated were generally lower in 1829 than in 
- 1828: the annual average price of Muscoyado sugar per cwt. in London, having been, in 1828, 31s. 8d., and in 1829, 283--7d.5 
(8. P. 400, 1848,) and the price of rum differed in nearly the same proportion. Cotton was about the same price in both 
years. (Elist. Prices IT. 401, 402.) But here there is clearly no sufficient ground for the enormous difference shown in the 
account; and as the retention of the sum stated would probably vitiate, altogether, by the error of a single figure, all the 
eas babe need I ook eee i. ee the sum total, by taking the exports to Great Britain at 533,5067., @ 

hich nearly corresponds with that stated for 1829 (allowing for the difference of prices i 
the aggregate to the sum stated in the table. ellos bo Mie ca ae 
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WINDWARD IsLANDS.—Continued. 
Commerce. 1832-36, Shipping. 
1832. | 1833. | 1834. | 1935. 1836. | Avrgs. 1832. | 1883. | 1834. | 1835. | 1836. Avrgs. 
Imports. £ ot. £ £6 ae & INWARDS, | Tons. Tons. |} Tons |} Tons.! Tons.) Tons. 
Trinidad...... ee 307,075 |308,178 |323,454 489,544) 337,688] Trinidad..... 38,860 |37,408 141,149 40,963 46,766 | 41,028 
Grenada ...... 78,991 | 73,846 | 77,078 |139.044 176,509} 109,093 | Grenada...... 25,570 |24,805 |21,325 118 606 19,003 | 21,861 
Sb. Vincent... 219, 924 1165,939 | 156,483 |157,803 175,304 175,080} St. Vincent... 137,025 129,210 |29,494 25,655 |24,104.| 29,077 
St. Lucia...... 70, 572 | 47,271 58,602] 81,771 93,738 70,5904 St. Lucia ... 115,943 12.712 (14,117 116,331 13,044) 14,429 
Tobago ...... 105,712 75,427 | 67,489 | 73,939 89,336 80,3801 Tobago ...... )16,981 |12,413 |11,634 111,641 11,955 | 12,924 
772,631 119,319 
EXPoRrtTs, _ |——\—-] OuTWarpDs. —=— 
Trinidad ....../279,007 341,571 |394,541 |392,036 [517,015 384,834 1 Trinidad ..... 40,191 39,893 |38,496 |43,350 146,774) 41,740 
Grenada Ono 153,175 |294,229 275,768 |211,706 216,823 229,340! Grenada...... 24,914 | 24,269 |20,929 20,554 116,591 | 21,452 
St Vincent 285,454 |301,511 424,350 |335,102 [370,039 343,091 4 St. Vincent.., 33,776 131,528 |27,944, 27,289 125,689 | 29,244, 
St. Lucia....., 75,482 | 72,144 | 87,136] 90,431 79,474: 80,933 | St. Lucia .../18,446 13,466 |15,488 |16,002 |13,166 | 14,313 
Tobago ...... 123,496 | 90,083 114,262 106,465 |200,253] 126,911 Tobago ...... 14,649 |12,717 |11,192 110,997 12,763 | 12,463 
1,165,109 119,211 
[1832-34, B. B. 1835-36, 8. P. 679, 1846. (1832-34, B. B. 1835-36, S. P. 679, 1846. 
1837-41 

1837. | 1838. | 1839. | 1840. | 1841. Avrgs 1837. | 1838. | 1839. | 1840. | 1841. Ayres. 
Imports, £ AS, & £ £ a, as Tons. | Tons. | Tons.} Tons. | Tons.| Tons. 
Trinidad ...... 456,291 /419,241 |483,093 |558,665 555,111} 494,4804 Trinidad .. .. 151,758 |46,965 |52,867 |62,107 65,645 | 55,868 
Grenada ...... 149,840 |139,223 {171,923 |133,764 150,902} 149,130} Grenada...... 20,429 19,080 |19,219 |20,324 |23,637 20,537 
St. Vincent...1217,332 195,740 |222,810 |195,401 |160,547 198,366 St. Vincent, .|26,251 |28,386 26,812 |21,647 |25,186 | 24,656 
ie LWIA... 117,215 | 85,570] 97,590 80,516 | 72,997 90,7774 St. Lucia . 19,828 12,647 111,259 }11,464, 13,870 | 12,412 
Tobaco ...... 88,685 | 99,061 } 95,542} 88,331 78,282 89,990] Tobago ...... 13,937 | 10,172 |10,491 ]10,398 10,775 | 11,154 
| 1,022,743 (124,697 

Exports. ————— OUTWARDs - 
Prinidad ara 496,628 |535,880 |397,990 400,163 520,783} 470,288] Trinidad ..... 52,491 |48,127 [53,102 160,535 (65,647 | 55,980 
Srenada ...... 213,002 277, 440 |215,737 |190,428 161,948} 211,711} Grenada...... 18,928 |21,215 19,872 20,164 23, 801 22.795 
St. Vincent... 402,278 365,874 313,006 |219,246 |260,285 74 St. Vincent. .|26,030 25,694 128,169 22 606 26, 314, 25,762 
pt. Liucia...... 86,207 | 94,798 | 90,164. 94,177 |107,525 St. Imcia_ ...]14,808 11,278 |11,569 12,121 11,728 12,300 
Tobago ...... 145,579 |141,758 |156,183 |120,176 87,302 Tobago ...... 12,123 |10,390 | 10,394. 110,835 10, 978 10,944. 
1,218,929 125,781 
et oe ee eo ee 

[S. P. 679, 1846. [S. P. 679, 1846. 
1842-46, 

1842. | 1848. | 1844. | 1845. | 1845. | Avregs. 1842. | 1843. | 1844. | 1845. ea Ayres. 
Imports. | £ ae £ £ = ae £ Inwarps. | Tons. | Tons, | Tons. | Tons. | Tous.| Tons. 
fiinmidad ...... 400,093 |444,085 |456,657 485,359 |559,872] 469,213 Trinidad ..... 58,459 161,054 |60,334 59,010] ...* | 59,714 
-renada ...... 120,500 |123,618 |134,051 155,008 /141,692] 134. 973 # Grenada...... 21,197 |24,845 |23,630 |29,487 127,876 25,345 
it. Vincent...)152,790 |124,561 151,537 |157,484 170,598] 151 856 # St. Vincent. ./27,136 24,391 |23,677 [26,031 27,041 | 25,655 
ib. Laicia...... 65,756 | 63,852 | 82,791! 83,751} 93,788 73. 0274 St. Lucia ..,/14,222 |11,029 13,102 |13,610 /13,020] 12,996 
obago ...... 50,265 | 57,507 | 75,036 | 66,536] 63,282 62,525 § Tobago ...... 7,343 | 9,350 10,828] 9,825 | 9,025 9,274 
896,094. 182,984 
Exports. OUTWARDS. a ee 
minidad ...... 491,100 |433,857 [434,017 417,825 |497,752| 454,910q Trinidad... 57,973 |59,963 |60,022 |56,621| ...* 58,644. 
menada ...... 144,127 |141,135 /123,654 121,442 132,075 2, Grenada...... 21,395 |23,005 |23,092 130 3935 125,977 | 24.880 
. Vincent...}229,317 |232,028 |2 24,093 202,395 246,695 St. Vincent, .|26,805 25,659 |23,390 25,796 25,655 | 25,861 
wi Ucia...... (414, 991} 83,052 |107,626 100, 694.) 88,457 St. Lucia .../12,203 11,082 |13,911 ]13,897 |12,765 12,771 
Dbago ...... 84,561} 73,980} 88,655 83,936 65,837 Tobago ..,...| 7,873 | 9,150! 9,689 10,781} 8,702} 9,259 
| 131,415 


VOL. XII. 


(1842-44, S. P. 679, 1846. 





1845-46, B. B, 





(1842-44, S. P. 679, 1846. 1845-46, B. B. 


* The return in the B. B. for 1846 runs from September, 1845, to October, 1846. 


PART IV. 


2F 


430 Commercial Progress of the [ Nov. 


BARBADOES. 


Commerce. 1827-31. Shipping. | 









Exports. Inwards. Outwards. 






























































































































































Imports. 
ES zx Tons. Tons. 
BOT 5 sccks 376,866 557,423 4) eee 50,776 45,652 
1828... con Are LOLS apie. a mae 
1329 vvcccaye i ae LS 2D cies. HE he 
1830........ 369,122 776,695 1830..55... 53,932 56,3845 
1831........ <a meh nS Sy leas desl ad. 
Averages .... 372,994 667,059 |Averages....) 52,354 50,998 
[B. B. ; [B. B, 
1832-36. 
Imports. Exports, Inwards. Outwards. 
z, EZ Tons. Tons. 
1880 cn, 481,610 408,363 TS22eee:.. 79,005 74,189 
IRS@S seesnee 461,135 553,628 SSD acess 56,178 65,784 
e343... 449,790 736,006 on 72,395 74,497 
1835....4:.. 532,399 675,346 PSD OD schopacn 66,3853 65,497 
TBO. .cces00 665,135 734,699 1 ko, 3 Cee 62,990 63,698 
Averages .... 518,013 621,608 Averages...) 67,384 68,733 
[1832-4, B. B. 1835-6, 8. P. 679, 1846. [1832-4, B. B. 1835-6, 8. P. 679, 1846, 
1837-41. 
Imports. Exports. Inwards. Outwards, 
Es Es Tons. Tons. 
1887. saoess 646,670 897,963 LSB Yasir 78,856 71,078 
1838.66.06 739,561 959,912 1838 ..08.. 76,356 76,076 
ASOD icsscevins 823,058 814,559 USB 9 wossees 83,689 82,963 
1840........ 643,826 465,459 NOE cco 73,023 (8,11 
(col al ee 610,954 529,210 OAT, chase 80,832 78,524 
Averages .... 692,813 783,420 Averages...) 77,651 76,429 
[S. P. 679, 1846. [S. P. 679, 1846. 
1842-46, 
Imports, Exports. Inwards. Outwards, 
£ £ Tons. Tons. 
1842. ossesse 609,254 551,984 L184 Bde. 87,875 82,571 
1843. ....t0. 642,180 679,802 1843........ 99,869 100,284 
1844.....5.. 618,028 681,598 1844........ 88,137 84,468 
18465..s,<¢03 682,368 691,309 L340 cere 94,542 93,773 
1846........ 631,267 778,405 1846 .,h50. 93,330 90,310 
Averages .... 636,599 675,619 | Averages... 92,750 90,281 





[1842-4, S.P. 679, 1846, 1845-6, BB. [1842-4, 8. P. 679, 1846. 1845-6, B.B, 
In the B.B. for 1828-29 the accounts are imperfectly stated; and no returns 
appear to have been made for 1831. The great hurricane which occurred in the 


last-mentioned year may account for the absence of returns, as well as for the falling 
off in the exports of 1832-33. 
































































1849. ] Colonial Dependencies of the United Kingdom. 431 
BRITISH GUIANA. 
Commerce. 1827-31. Shipping. 
| Imports. Exports. Inwards. Outwards. 
Demerara ; Demerara Demerara Demerara 
and | Berbice. and Berbice. and Berbice. and Berbice. 
Hssequibo. Essequibo. Essequibo. Essequibo. 
£ £ S AS) Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1827 ...| 743,642 | 113,869] 1,895,621 | 298.145 | 1827...) 86,445 18,917 86,288 16,896 
1828 .,.| 709,805 | 181,545 | 1,739,440 |319,797 | 1828 ...) 85,077 19,733 85,3825 | 21,260 
1829 ...| 804,408 | 131,778! 1,884,065 | 282,868 | 1829 ...) 92,805 19,161 93,190 19,480 
1830 ...| 734,528 bee 1,835,704 fe 1830 . 89,240 RAE 94.523 A 
1831 ...| 664,589 | 161,177] 1,556,142 | 323,837 } 1831 ...| 89,760 21,208 85,867 20,128 
Avrgs.| 731,348 | 134,592 | 1,782,194 | 306,161 9 Avrgs. 88,665 19,754 89,038 19,428 
_—_—_ 
865,940 2,088,355 108,419 108,466 
[B. B. (B. B. 
1832-36. 
_ Imports. Exports, Inwards. | Outwards. 
Eis WGN so Ls 2 | Se ee eet 
Demerara Demerara Demerara Demerara 
and Berbice. and Berbice. and Berbice. and Berbice. 
Hssequibo. Hssequibo Hssequibo. Essequibo 
£ £ £ £ Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1832 ...| 505,803 | 172,931) 1,374,674 | 392,364 } 1832 ...| 84,166 25,790 $2,688 26,324 
1833 ...) 541,488 | 133,379} 1,571,849 | 302,849 | 1833 ...! 93,809 23,073 93,972 24.390 
1834 . 591,458 | 111,695) 1,259,605 | 306,778 | 1884... 90,221 20,571 86,933 20,753 
1835 ...| 627,834 | 122,733] 1,486,956 | 404,116 [| 1835 .. 95,039 24,879 91,368 95,945 
1836 ...} 786,383 | 146,571) 1,611,358 | 561,981 | 1886 . 88,909 22,426 92,065 23,941 
Avrgs.| 610,473 | 137,461} 1,460,788 | 393,517 | Avrgs. 90,428 23,347 89,205 94.270 
747,934 1,853,305 113,775 113,475 
(1832-34, B. B. 1835-36, 8. P. 679, 1846. (1832-34, B.B. 1835-36, 8. P. 679, 1846. 
1837-41, 
Imports. Exports, 
Demerara "| Demerara TInwards, Outwards. 
and Berbice. and Berbice. 
Essequibo. Hssequibo. 
£ £ | as £ Tons. Tons. 
1837.2 832/932" | 16764: | W340 257887887 1887 wtssiniabene sabe 109,120 102,996 
1838 . 872,875 | 216,285 | 1,346,610 | 893,756 LHe 
1839 _..| 1,051,616 | 190,796 | 1,109,209 | 304,737 J 1898... reese hel oe 
1840 ...) 858,185 | 151,192) 1,564,602 | 391,606 § 1839...........00000. 100,192 101,499 
A K ‘ y) 
SANS ee el 123,290 Les 200,426 Newge:. eNee 111,846 116,501 
Avrgs. 878,070 | 168,665 1,271,003 SOOO OME LO Alum aphimerecdsnececies 115,089 114,669 
1,046,735 1,606,675 AWcnages meses: 110,760 110,447 
[S. P. 679, 1846. [S. P. 679, 1846, 
1842-46. 
Imports. Exports. 
Demerara Demerara Inwards Outwards. 
and. Berbice. and. Berbice. 
Essequibo. Essequibo. 
£ & £ ee £ Tons. Tons. 
1842 ...) 609,286 | 75,154 | 936,883 | 206,947 | 1842. sicssiccescseoee 92,755 93,735 
1843 7.) 663.653 | 72,684 |) 806/082 | 198,884 | W843. es csisssesaces 92,206 92,392 
1844 1) 610,310 | 65,640 905,113) HOPG 243. f L844. ecsessssea. 87,9387 85,948 
WGA 52. 841,986 981,883 ROAD aroun eos ontene 109,984 104,194 
1846 . 1,144,176 755,473 DOLE vonanwwrvsewarnwen 97,624 96,457 
816,577 876,986 “| Averages «...:. 96,101 94,545 


Avrgs. 





(1842-44, 8. P. 67 





9, 1846. 1845-46, B.B. 
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Commerce. 






Commercial Progress of the 


HonpDvurRaASs. 


Exports. 














1827-31. 






[ Novy. 


Shipping. 






Outwards. 




















































































































Imports. Inwards. 

£ £ Tons. Tons. 

A Ro ere 313,502 394,132 Lo aed 19,041 17,655 
S28 .y..ce 233,756 301,255 S287 nc 14,387 14,038 
S29 ai. 244,464 255,282 1829 3.54 14,746 12,700 
L830 i icons 234,379 316,151 USSB04 55. 138,918 16,351 
ASSL... fess 278,627 197,860 NES Bares 13,910 13,014 
Averages... 260,945 292,936 Jj Averages... 15,200 14,753 
[B. B [B. B. 

1832-36 

Imports. Exports. Inwards. Outwards. 

ze Es Tons. Tons 

1832. Oke 153,830 182,267 18325 15,495 14,985 
1838. i e005 235,156 242,330 ESBS x..000 14,018 14,222 
DSBS San cutes 318,234 286,800 TSS4.o acs 19,111 18,859 
PEBD.s.c0000 182,614 267,811 SOS oa 18,814 19,455 
TSB Gi) 0.0. 340,554 493,115 1830.5... 28,313 29,493 
Averages .... 246,077 294,464 | Averages... 19,150 19,582 
[B. B. [B. B. 

1837-41. 

Imports, Exports. Inwards. Outwards, 

Tons. Tons. 

PSS 0s scc. 369,623 25,752 29,545 
1838.40.50. — KR ets 
1859.....0: ase sant SS 
1840755 .5.. Baa Aes Edel 
tc! 21 ae 388,915 21,863 Ji 

Averages... 379,269 23,807 
[B. B. 
1842-46. 

Imports. Exports. Inwards. Outwards, 

£ £ Tons. Tons. 

i Rey. eam 193,656 322,140 TSAO aes 17,644 173231 
TS4SN 389,573 429,353 S43 ERs. on 25,830 23,292 
LSS. oc.3 235,649 823,819 1844........ 25,654 22,663 
1845 s.5.03. 273,073 281,850 ISAS keocas 30,296 | 28,493 
18262... 213,735 332,988 1846.2... 30,870 31,485 
Averages .... 261,137 338,030 | Averages... 26,058 24,632 








[B. B. 


[B. B. 


* The B. B. for Honduras contain no returns from which these blanks can be 


supplied. 
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Tue AFRICAN Coast SEYTLEMENTS*. 


Commerce. 1827-31, Shipping. 












































































Imports. Exports. Inwards. Outwards. 
= 
Sierra cone hb Sierra : Sierra : Sierra F 
ieorce Gambia. Reone: Gambia. Boone Gambia. Boones Gambia. 
. £ bee a £ £ Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 
1827 ae ec: eke a ae oop) | uSPA/ nal aaa lyal ‘ies 14,828 ae 
1828 ... 79,648 50,269 | 41,442 60,302 7 1828 ...} 15,676 3,991 17,882 3,991 
1829 ...) 109,686 | 43.081 | 57,854 65,130 | 1829 ...) 25,076 5,411 18,491 5,411 
1830 ... 87,251 | 82,527 | 71,076 50,765 § 1830...) 26,343 Be 22.874 4,533 
1831 ...) 104,639 89,255 81,280 38,434 7 1831 ... 22,470 5,695 29,754 3,740 
: Coeuees, | BM pater) les od Sha MAD aes ras epee 
Avrgs. 95,806 | 41,283 | 62,913 53,657 Avrgs. 21,147 5,032 20,765 4,418 
136,589 | 116,570 26,179 25,183 
> ane a ee ee eee 
[B.B. [B. B. 
1832-36. 
Imports. Exports. Inwards. Outwards. 
reer: Weert es 
Sierra Gambia Sierra Ganhia Sierra Gaines Sierra Gambi 
Leone. “| Leone. ; Leone. ‘| Leone. eee 
s5 ES) £ £ Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
TOSlr ea 90264. 50,522 | 58,920 92,860 | 1832...) 20,816 9,658 20,720 7,221 
1833) 22) 73,264 37,702 | 57,164 66.221 | 1833 ...| 38,023 9,279 17,515 7,062 


1834 ...} 100,454 63,405 | 58,174 | 74,033 ¢ 1834 .... 17,807 | 11,758] 19,184 8,462 
1835 ...| 69,311 | 75,502 | 66,903 91,368 | 1835...) 17,453 | 16,228} 20,916 | 15,340 
1836...) 98,856 | 114,772 | 71,927 | 147,732 | 1836 ...) 18,372 | 14,522] 19,901 | 14,801 


19,647 10,577 





Avrgs.| 90,425 | 68,396 62,617 94,442 | Avrgs.} 18,394. | 12,289 
— SS eee PO a 











ee ee 
158,815 157,059 30,683 30,224 
[For Sierra Leone, 1832-34, B.B. 1835-6, S. P. [For Sierra Leone, 1832-34, B. B. 1835-6, S. P. 
696, 1847. For Gambia, B. B. 696, 1847. For Gambia, B. B. 
. 1837-41. 
ee eS ee eee OS ee eee ee ae eee 
Imports. | Exports. Inwards. Outwards. 
aia Gambia. : cae Gambia. eee Gambia. a Gambia. 
£ ,. 35, £& £ Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1837 ...|. 112,132 99,763 98,934 | 138,226 | 1837 ...) 24,462 14,176 26,401 | 14,866 
1838 ...} 91,198 | 105,625 64,996 | 129,498 § 1838...) 14,401 12,543 13,548 | 11,981 
1839 ...{ 103,088 | 153,903 58,440 | 162,789 | 1839 ...) 13,399 12,407 14,602 13,176 
1840 <2.) 73,989 | 1053397 65,888 | 124,669 { 1840 ...| 16,176 14,009 15,020 12,668 
1841 ...) - 63,222 73,670 75,939 | 115,824 § 1841...) 24,791 11,876 22,704 11,558 
Avrgs.| 88,725 | 107,671 72,839 | 134,201 Avrgs. 18,645 13,002 18,455 12,739 
196,396 207,040 31,647 31,194 











[For Sierra Leone, 8.P. 696, 1847. For Gambia, B.B. [For Sierra Leone, S.P. 696, 1847. For Gambia, B.B. 
1842-46. 

































Imports. Exports. Cape Coast, Inwards. Outwards. Cape Coast, 
. | Sierra ‘ Sierra - | Sierra : 

oa Gambia} Fone, | Gambia} Accra, &c. Leone, | 72™1a| Feone, | Fambia| Accra, &e. 
fet & £ £ Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. 


1842 | 18,5864) 18,262} 23,057 | 18,121 
1843 | 16,337} 19,928} 16,020] 19,185 
1844} 12,143) 17,912} 12,475 | 17,128 
1845 | 23,434) 21,132 | 22,235} 20,317 Ne 
1846 | 31,258] 19,655 | 30,980) 20,312) 7,772 


Aygs.| 20,309 | 19,377 | 20,953 | 19,012 


1842 | 81,144 }114,063 | 87,553 |149,133 
1843 | 97,041 |107,018 |105,110 /184,513 
1844 | 83,051] 96,106 | 91,444 |136,745 
1845 |114,476 |117,890 |103,384 |154,816 
1846 |105,368} 94,175 |125,878 |163,082 


102,673 |147,657 






120,000 













— 

















Avgs.| 95,616 | 105,862 














————— eee ee 
39,686 39,969 


[For Sierra Leone, 1842-4, S. P. 696, 1847. 1845-6, [For Sierra Leone, 1842-4, S. P. 696, 1847. 
B.B. For Gambia, B. B. For Gambia, B. B. 


ee 
201,478 250,330 





* There are scarcely any returns available as to the Settlements on the Cape Coast. 
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Care oF Goop Hope. Shipping. 
[Exclusive of vessels putting in for refreshment. ] 
[ Ports: —Cape Town, Simon’s Town, and 
























































































































































fi 1897-31. ar oe | 
Imports. Exports*. Inwards, Outwards, 

= oe Tons. Tons. 

1327... «cunts 288,452 218,803 I) ONS20... an: 58,712 59,403 
BE2S.... 450 264,497 264,420 | 1828........ 63,796 61,682 
Li) eee 421,641 348,458 | 1829........ 73,216 70,092 
$S3G.. ace. 504,565 281,495 | 18380... 76,004 71,239 
T6850... 389,723 208,201 nah Lookya- 68,258 64,580 
Averages .... S37 o51 10 273,285 | 67,997 65,399 
aes [B. B. 

1832-36 

Imports, Exports. Inwards. Outwards. 

£ £ Tons. Tons. 

BOOZ... «guner | 382,006 293,665 ESO Z..\.pasy 82,928 83,698 
2S3S...uc, 394,521 291,048 L833)... 109,231 100,141 
LSS4......0.00 462,768 369,802 4384....00. 107,655 11 aoa 
TSS, csksnae 534,189 362,280 Licensee 114,706 113,352 
$936...G00 819,269 384,229 1836....063 124,952 118,042 
Averages.... 508,550 340,204 | Averages... 107,894 | 106,071 

[1832-4, B. B. 1835-6, 8. P. 696, 1847. [1832-4, B. B. 1835-6, 8. P. 696, 1847. 
1837-41, 
Imports. Exports, Inwards, Outwards. 
a. £ Tons. Tons. 
DBT ses cine 762,840 368,874 LSS Aecssooth 139,108 147,456 
£838... 2sc 973,906 361,639 1S35 «20a 170,229 131,119 
283G......,. 1,250,308 776,076 £SO9). 622. 168,729 177,804 
E846... 1,447,336 1,096,450 TSAO... sears 151,381 204,818 
BOSD... cnaciee 661,554 496,001 LSAL cae 151,799 170,741 
Averages....| 1,019,188 619,808 | Averages...) 156,269 | 166,387 
[S. P. 696, 1847. | [S. P. 696, 1847. 
1842-46. 

Imports. Exports. Inwards. Outwards. 

£ £ Tons. Tons. 

DS Aisttainnss 650,369 350,785 Lucy ye 147,456 142,199 
LEED. sdsonns 765,440 328,389 1843.3... 131,119 129,449 
1844... dcssec 651,236 409,870 1844........ 177,804 LiL, 073 
bS45 ..doscas 998,201 519,236 1845 nee 204,818 206,404 
FS46 jute 1,123,061 489,354 1S46 vseostas 170,741 155,834 
“Averages .... 837,661 419,516 |} Averages... 166,387 160,991 


SERIE PE TSE ES AES AE TL TES FT BS TE BP PRE 2 SBT SEES PR 2 OES ESSE POY 
[1842-4, 8. P. 696, 1847. 1845-6, B.B. [1842-4, S. P. 696, 1847. 1845-6, B.B. 


_* The Exports, as returned from the Cape, do not include stores shipped by 
merchant-vessels, or furnished to H.M. Navy. These, if included, would appa- 
rently add from 20 to 30 per cent. to the amount stated. 
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Colonial Dependencies of the United Kingdom. 


Shipping. 


Inwards. 


ee ee ee 


88,794 
110,172 
94,836 
67,917 





90,429 


Inwards, 





Tons. 
61,080 
76,224 
86,205 
70,888 
87,944 


6 


76,468 











435 


Oulwards. 





83,087 
101,233 
90,462 
74,314 





87,274 
(B. B. 


Outwards. 
Tons. 
63,842 
73,040 
87,427 
66,308 
81,608 








74,445 


[S. P. 696, 1847. 















































MAUDRITIUS. 
Commerce. 1827- at. 
Imports. | Exports. aol 
DOG. choses a di USD Covet 
482%....... 866,014 683,564 1828... 
1829..:..... 891,321 731,075 182K 0. 
BSAO: 3... 705,583 606,684 ESSO 5... 
BOSE cai... 529,685 612,524 TSaB.i..... 
Averages .... 748,150 658,461 | Averages ... 
PBB, 
1832-36*. 
Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 
DS rrtipiies 556,851 614,202 BSS abssens 
Ll. ae 593,382 RS SS sis. 
LSS4.u0.... 726,546 see ESSE Kste 
BO Dy as.s.c 634,424 699,015 POIs o-.: 
sisi a 858,350 903,954 T8386. scan 
| eee area. 
Averages... 673,740 | 739,057 | Averages... 
fe: B. 
1837-41. 
Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 
$8VZ0i..:. 1,034,242 831,132 189%... 
$9296....... 1,332,671 802,895 1898........ 
BSao....0... 865,461 780,042 EBSD. vies. 
FS40.4..... 994,213 923,666 PS84O........ 
EOS Pe... 1,227,833 886,302 PSE. 5... 
Averages....{ 1,090,884 804,807 | Averages... 
| [S. P. 696, 1847. 
1842-46, 
Imports, Exports. 
Be ania: 859,967 853,772 434% ...... 
1845, 0.03... 900,562 808,377 £84..,..... 
1844.04... 1,132,731 1,021,694 1844. 4,..... 
BSD: vias 1,189,127 1,258,494 LS 45.635... 
E846: oc... 1,123,427 1,623,498 1846........ 
Averages....}| 1,041,162 1,113,167 } Averages ... 
1842-4, 8. P. 696, 1847. 1845-6, B. B. 


is shown aboye,”’ 


Inwards. 





Tons. 
107,844 
120,022 

96,108 

98,648 
125,480 


109,619 





Outwards. 
Tons. 
95,306 
109,965 
90,499 
91,661 
117,444 





100,975 





(S..P. 696, 1947, 


Inwards. 


—e 


Outwards. 


Tons. 
102,249 
158,641 
124,230 
121,637 
129,959 





123,341 





Tons. 
94,990 
147,692 
112,141 
125,686 
125,895 


121,280 


[S. P. 696, 1847. 


* In the B. B. for 1838 (at p. 161) is a note, by the Collector of Customs, stating 
that, in the years previous to 1836, specie and goods entered to be warehoused for 
re-exportation were included in the account of imports, but afterwards excluded; a 
statement of the value of specie imported being no longer required from the merchant, 
and goods warehoused being entered as imports only when taken for consumption. 
Hence, he observes, ‘‘ The proportionate increase (in 1836-7-8) is even greater than 
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Averages.... 
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CEYLON. 
Comierce. 1827-31. Shipping. 

Imports. Exports. Inwards, Outwards. 
£. x Tons. Tons. 
ales ome TOON... eee sm 

323,933 215,372 USZSs..3.. 60;070 48,626 

340,201 286,145 1829. 2...00: 69,912 64,639 

349,582 250,788 TSSON4 i: 77,030 69,887 

282,988 121,148 1S83E.u....: 63,833 57,834 

324,176 218,363 }Averages.... 67,711 COOF 

1832-36. 

Imports. Exports, Inwards. Outwards. 
x = Tons. Tons. 

301,223 156,008 USD ccscces: 66,096 (ret W 

320,891 100,470 DSBS c.s.se 68,648 65,293 

372,725 145,833 | ots eee 80,962 72,543 

352,076 158,900 £830 000.52 73,126 72,056 

411,167 308,763 SSG. 5.000 71,232 68,463 

361,616 174,028 Averages ... 72,012 70,334 

(R.'T. and B.B. (R. T. and B. B. 
1837-41. 

Imports. Exports. Inwards. Outwards. 
ES £ Tons. Tons. 

595,888 326,860 LRGs Teena 76,368 79,562 

547,501 274,468 LSSS reine 96,292 95,667 

662,123 375,224 1839) 7... 105,838 100,166 

738,747 410,363 1340::)..... 103,005 104,015 

743,222 398,093 1841 109,606* 109,187* 

656,496 | 357,001 | Averages... 98,221 97,719 

(1837-8, B.B. 1839-41, 8. P. 696, 1847. (B. B. 
1842-46. 

| Imports. Exports. Inwards, Outwards. 

— pa | fala & 

| LS £ Tons. Tons. 

{ 831,311 458,146 1842) ec V30;327+ 124,692+ 
1,029,515 422,479 1848........ 140,853 139,622 
1,360,721 532,167 184453... 165,329 155,354 
1,495,127 583,100 U345 "5. 196,364 189,815 
1,372,701 679,286 1846........ 211,946 211,424 
1,217,874 535,035 


Averages .... 











Averages.... 


(1842-4, 8. P. 696, 1847. 1845-6, B.B. 





* For the year ending the 1st of October, 1841. 
tT For the year ending the Ist of October, 1842. 
{ For the year ending the Ist of October, 1843. 





168,965 


164,171 


[B. B. 


These returns apparently include, as to both Imports and Exports, specie and 
goods warehoused for re-exportation. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
Commerce. 
1827-31. 
1827. 1828. 1829, 1830. 1831. Averages. 
Imports. a5 ee a5 af & 25, 
New South Wales. Be 570,000 601,004 420,480 490,152 520,409 
Western Australia. | No returns He she as oF Shs 
Van Dieman’s Land! 152,627 241,382 272,189 255,300 298,775 244,054 
| 764,463 
Exports. ak ee 
New South Wales. x | 90,050 161,716 141,461 324,168 179,348 
Western Australia, | No returns | Be me Sis ae Se 
Van Dieman’s Land, 69,902 91,461 126,984 145,980 141,745 113,212 
392,560 
Bi. ds 
1832-36. 
1832. 1833. 1834, | 1885. 1836. | Averages. 
Imports. £ 25 £ £ gs oe 
New South Wales.| 604,620 713,972 991,990 976,091 | 1,101,845 877,703 
Western Australia. |No returns ans hts ake fe ee 
Van Dieman’s Land| 392,666 352,894 476,617 439,084 432,184 | 418,689 
1,296,392 
EXPoRTS. fete 
New South Wales.} 384,344 394,800 587,640 675,226 699,396 548,281 
Western Australia.| No returns ss ae 5 Ste ats 
Van Dieman’s Land| 157,907 152,967 203,523 321,368 368,505 240,854 
789,135 
(1832-34, B.B. 1825-36, 8. P. 696, 1847. 
1837-41. 
1837 1838. 1839. 1840. 1841. | Averages. 
Imports, £ 45 Hof 3 £ £5 & 
New South Wales.| 1,055,125 | 1,459,022 | 2,130,147 | 2,548,775 | 1,870,129 | 1,812,639 
(Estimate) 
Western Australia. a | 46,766 Ae she Shs ae 
South Australia ...| No returns before 1839 346,649 303,320 288,348 312,772 
Van Dieman’s Land 509,681 | 583,907 668,782 851,616 591,928 641,182 
New Zealand .... sis Oi Ne a 132,320* oe 
2,766,593 
EXPorts. © Ss 
New South Wales. 867,031 821,417 994,097 | 1,288,086 | 1,019,891 998 294 
(Estimate) | (Estimate) 
Western Australia. Be 6,840 5,448 . .* “ 
South Australia... it oa 16,039 32,079 104,650 50,922 
Van Dieman’s Land 558,662 587,078 785,679 769,066 602,799 660,656 
New Zealand .... ee ct Br At 17,765 we 
1,709,872 
as (S. P. 696, 1847, 


* No Customs’ Duties levied, or official accounts of Imports kept, till 1841, S, P. 696, 


1817, p. 130. 
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THe AUSTRALIAN CoLonres.—Continued, 











Commerce. 
1842.46. 
1842, 1843, 1844, 1845, 1846. Averages. 
IMPORTS. £ £ £ £ £ £ 


New South Wales.| 1,308,766 | 1,477,530 694,353 | 1,233,854 | 1,630,522 | 1,269,005 
(Eistimate)* | (Estimate) 

Western Australia. ue 37,486 36,440 20,350 25,989 30,066 

South Australia... 169,412 109,098 118,830 184,819 330,099 182,451 

Van Dieman’s Land| 490,030 629,331 449,724 §20,562 561,238 530,177 


New Zealand .... 248,620 191,385 94,845 178,283 
2,189,982 

EXPorTs. Sone, Sores 3 
New South Wales .| 1,076,288 | 1,200,169 | 1,189,952 | 1,555,986 | 1,481,539 | 1,300,786 
Western Australia . 7,078+ 13,663 13,353 20,222 13,479 


South Australia... 75,248 80,855 95,258 148,459 312,838 102,531 
Van Dieman’s Land| 535,481 436,660 386,300 422,218 §82,585 472,648 
































New Zealand .... 24,920 53,940 46,205 aes 41,688 
1,931,132 
Shipping. 
1827-31. 
1827. 1828. 1829. 1830. 1831. Averages. 
INWARDS. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
New South Wales. ta 32,559 37,342 31,236 34,000 33,784 


Western Australia. | No returns oe plete a a as 
Van Dieman’s Land 18,893 23,741 2417 26,582 23,184 23,427 
57,217 
OUTWARDS. 
New South Wales. ; 
Western Australia. | No returns ais By ate ate Rs 
Van Dieman’s Land 16,004 24,116 25,742 25,045 25,451 all 


20,186 37,586 28,882 35,252 30,476 

















53,707 
(B.B. 
1832-36. 
1832. 1833. 1834. 1835, 1836. Averages. 
INWARDS. tient Tons. Tons. - Tons. e Tons. ree Tons. 


New South Wales. 36,020 50,144 57,442 63,019 65,414 54,407 
Western Australia. | No returns te ae es oe Sh 
Van Dieman’s Land| 31,724 37,442 33,441 35,833 | 68,142 43,316 





97,723 
OuTWARDS. ———_——— 
New South Wales . 42,857 48,335 53,373 66,964 62,834 54,872 
Western Australia. | No returns ee ae sas Haire 2g 
Van Dieman's Land| 28,019 36,250 29,588 53,560 52,780 40,039 








94,911 


(B.B 
* For the year ending the 30th of September, 1843. 
+ For the year edding the 30th of September, 1843. 
+t No B.B. has been received from New Zealand since that of 1844, 
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Tue AUSTRALIAN CoLONIES.—Continued. 
Shipping. 
1837-41. 
1837. 1838. 1839. 1840. 1841. Averages. 
INWARDS, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
New South Wales. 80,114 91,777 135,474 178,958 183,778 134,020 
Western Australia. ae 5,516 16,805 39,661* 26,7814 AD 
South Australia... No return till 1841. 17,799 a 
Van Dieman’s Land 60,960 64,454 79,283 85,081 84,214 74,798 
New Zealand .... cs ar AG ae 19,746 A 
208,818 
OUTWARDS. ss 
New South Wales. 78,020 93,004 124,776 163,704 172,118 126,324 
Western Australia . aa 4,857 aga 35,162 at 
South Australia No return till 1841. 19,237 ee 
Van Dieman’s Land 47,945 63,392 77,556 86,701 85,201 72,159 
New Zealand .... a Ee He 14,170 es 
198,483 
cB. B. 
1842-46. 
1842. 1843. 1844, 1845. 1846. Averages. 
INWARDS. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
New South Wales.| 143,921 110,864 87,539 105,352 141,467 117,828 
Western Australia . 32,4964 17,1308 10,002 7,855 6,365 14,769 
South Australia... 12,499 7,532 9,540 13,793 25,478 13,768 
Van Dieman’s Land me 92,501 68,462 70,394 74,795 77,288 
New Zealand .... 54,967 39,898 89,841 |l ars 44,902 
268,555 
‘OUTWARDS. we 
New South Wales. | 134,970 110,026 109,242 103,961 134,998 118,639 
Western Australia . se ame 9,652 ee 6,451 $,051 
South Australia .. 12,835 8,001 9,212 12,763 24,031 13,868 
Van Dieman’s Land — 88,984 71,756 71,422 79,430 77,898 
New Zealand .... 46,506 36,752 36,217 As os 39,825 
257,781 
[B. B. 


* For the year ending the 31st of March, 1841. 

+ For the year ending the 31st of March, 1842, 

+ For the year ending the 30th of September, 1842. 

§ For the year ending the 30th of September, 1843. 

| No subsequent returns have been received at the Colonial Office. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, 1848-9. 


LONDON, 


Monday, 21st May, 1849. 


Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 


John Galsworthy, Esq. | 


J. D. Payne, Esq. 
J. Morrison, Esq. 
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The following Paper was read:— 


A continuation of Dr. Guy’s Paper on the Relative Value of Averages 
derived from Different Numbers of Observations. Read in part in 
the Meeting on the 16th of April. 


Eighth Ordinary Meeting, 1848-9. Monday, 18th June, 1849. 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
Richard Gardner, Esq. | J. Knapp, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :-— 

On the Mortality of Master Mariners, with the Application of the 
Results to the purpose of Life Assurance. By Francis G. P. 
Neison, Esq. 


THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tue following Return comprises (1) the Births and Deaths registered in all the dis- 
tricts of England during the spring quarter ending June 30, 1849; and (2) the 
Marriages in above 12,000 churches and chapels, 2,869 registered places uncon- 
nected with the Established Church, and 623 Superintendent Registrars’ Offices, 
during the quarter ending March 31, 1849. Looking at all the circumstances of the 
country, the general result of the return is favourable. 


Marriages Registered in the Quarters ending March 81st, 1845-49 ; and the 
Births and Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending June 80th, 1845-49, 
in the Divisions, Counties, and Districts of England. 





Deaths. 














Marriages. | Births, 
Population. Registered in the Quarter ending the last Day of 
March, June, June, 
1845...., 29,551 | 1845....| 136,853 | 1845...) 89,148 
LB he lem ene 13,896,797 | 1846....) 31,417 | 1846....) 149,450 | 1846....|. 90,231 


1847...| 27,480 | 1847...| 139,072 | 1847... 106,718 
1841........) 15,914,148 | 848°") 98°301 | 1848..../ 149,837 | 1848... 99,730 
[Military 29,846 | 1849... 1849... 153,822 | 1849...) 102,143 





Registration did not exist in 1832; but it appears from the returns then made to 
the Board of Health, that in London 994 persons died of cholera in the first part of 
the epidemic, extending from Feb. 14 to May 15, 1832; 4,266 in the second part, 
extending from June 15 to October 31; and 15 in November and December. Al- 
lowing for defective returns in 1832, itis not probable that the fatality of cholera 
will be greater in 1849 than it was then; or that the danger will amount to more 
than this, that for a few weeks an inhabitant of London will incur the same chance 
of dying in one week as he usually incurs in two or three weeks. 


MarriaGEs.—56,540 persons were married in the quarter ending March, 1849; 
in the corresponding quarter of 1848, 56,602; of 1847, 54,960; of 1846, 62,834. 
Comparing the marriages with the population, and taking the increase into account, 
the disposition to marry, which was excessive in the winters of 1845-6, is found to 
have declined and remained invariably near the average through the years 1847-8-9. 
The rate of marriage (‘651 per cent.) in the winter of 1849 was lower than in the 
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winters of 1840, 1842, 1845, 1846, 1848; and higher than in the winters of 
1838-39, 1841-3-4-7. 

The marriages in England are always fewer in the winter than in any other 
quarter of the year. They have increased rapidly, though not uniformly, through 
the last 10 years. Thus the marriages in the winter of 1839 were 24,679; in the 
winter of 1849, 28,270. 

The steadiness of the rate of marriage indicates the prudence of the people, and 
proves that they are as far from the depression of 1842 as from the elation of 1845. 

The returns of the five winter quarters of 1845-9 show that the marriages in 
London were numerous in 1845-6, stationary in the three winters 1847-9. The 
matriages of the five winters 1845-9, were 182, 232, 206, 181, 203, in St. George’s, 
Hanover Square; they declined at Brighton; fluctuated and fell at Bath; at Chel- 
tenham the numbers were 90, 95 in 1845-6, and 64, 76, 77 in 1847-8-9. Mar- 
riages sensibly declined in Exeter and Bristol in the three winters of 1847-8-9; they 
rose rapidly in Shrewsbury in 1849, where a railway has recently been opened; also 
in Stoke-upon-Trent. The diminished number of marriages at Wolverhampton, 
West Bromwich, and Dudley, in the winters of 1848-9, as well as the excessive 
numbers in the winters of 1845-6-7, followed the fluctuations of the iron trade. 
Marriage is on the increase in Birmingham and Aston; also in Leicester, Notting- 
ham, Derby, and Stockport; on the decrease in Wigan and Bury. The marriages 
at Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds were nearly stationary in the three winters 
1847-8-9; the numbers at Manchester had been excessive in the winters of 1845-6. 
Sheffield experienced little variation; but there were more marriages in the winter of 
1849 than in that of 1848. Newcastle-upon-Tyne was stationary; Carlisle and 
Cockermouth made a sudden start in 1849. In the counties of Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire, marriages from 1846, and even from 1847, decreased; in Hertford, 
Buckingham, Oxford, Bedford, Cambridge, and Norfolk, marriages advanced. 
Marriages increased in Wilts, decreased sensibly in Devon. Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Hereford remained stationary in 1847-8-9; Shropshire, on the whole, advanced 
from 1845; Staffordshire and Warwickshire followed their large towns. The mar- 
riages in Lincolnshire fluctuated and increased from 1845; Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire are recovering from the depression of 1847. The rate of marriage, 
which for the winters 1845-6 had been above the average in Lancashire and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, fell and was nearly stationary in 1847-8-9. In North- 
umberland and Cumberland the marriages in the winter of 1849 exceeded those of 
the winter preceding. Marriages declined in Monmouthshire (1847-8-9), increased 
in South Wales, and were nearly stationary in North Wales. 


Birtus AND Deatus: INcREASE of PopuLaTion.—In the first three months 
of 1849, the births exceeded the average; the mortality was near the average. The 
present returns are for the three months ending June 30; when the births registered 
were 153,822, the deaths 102,143. 

51,679 souls is the addition to the population of England in the 91 days. This 
natural increase of the population is, however, disturbed by the immigration of the 
Jrish, and the emigration of the English people. 





BrrTus.—153,822 is a greater number of births than was ever registered before 
in the June, or in any other quarter. The rate of births, that is, the proportion of 
births to the population, was 3°492 per cent. per annum; it was higher (3°530) in 
the spring quarter of 1846. ‘The births in the three years 1846-7-8, were 572,625, 
539,965, 563,455. The depression in the births of 1847 is remarkable, and is not 
easily explained. The 307,512 births in the first half of the present year (1849) is 
an increase equally remarkable; and like the depression of 1847, cannot be accounted 
for by any fluctuation in the marriages. 


STATE OF THE PusLic HeALTH.—The deaths in the quarter ending June 30, 
were 102,143; the deaths in the corresponding quarter of 1848 were 99,730, of 
1847, 106,718. The annual rate of mortality in the spring of the five years 1845-9, 
was 2°134; 2°131; 2°488; 2°294; 2°319. If the rate remained through a year 
uniformly the same as in the spring of 1849, 2,319 persons would die to every 
100,000 living. The mortality (2°319) is above the average; it is, however, lower 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1838, and considerably lower than 2°488, the 
rate in the June quarter of 1847. 
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A Table of the 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 





Quar ters ending June. Yi 











CAUSES OF DEATH. 
1846. | 1847. | 1848. | 1849. 
ALL CAUSES. 6.005% aca ve owe {ll,27] 112,961 112,945 113,008 
SPECIFIEDCAUSES ........ 11,285 112,331 112,877 112,927 
I. Zymotic Diseases..,.| 1,820 | 2,148 | 3,611 | 3,208 
SPORADIC DISEASES. 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, Dies 
other Diseases of 492 | 548| 560 | 553 
uncertain or ver 
riable Seat ...... A tee le 
LEE wos binyard Diseases. .| 2,572 | 2,440 | 2,403 | 2,399 
IV. Diseases of theBrain, 
einal Marrow, | 1,544 | 1,590 | 1,446 | 1,71 
Nerves,and Senses 
V. DiseasesoftheHeart || 405 | 515 | 365! 487 
and Blood Vessels § 
VI. Diseases of the 
Lungs and of tine | 1,574 | 1,923 | 1,672 | 1,922 
other Organs i, . 
Respiration 
VII. Diseases of the Sto- 
mach, Liver,and (| 788} 930] 728| 783 
other Organs off 
Digestion ...... 
VIII. peneee of the Kid- t 183 | 15) | 149 | 186 
Gee sie 
1X, Chilebisth, Diseases{| 458] 177] 112} 101 
ofthe oe j 
X. Rheumatism, is ’ 
eases of theBones, | 134 161 92 92 
OLAS O00. stoeie ss 
XI, DiseasesoftheSkin, } 15 9 2] 20 
Cellular Tissue, kes 3 5 
XII. Malformations...... / 40 58 3 
XIII. Premature Birth & \ 255 | 286 | 292) 298 
Debility ......3% re pam 
ElViewA CHOPIN, eo. vee 2305 291 312 263 
491 | 664] 498 | 465 
DGG NCHS ig Soe oma aes 12 133 179 
XVI. Suddent ......-..++- 9} 100 / 
XVII. Violence, Privation F : 
Cold, and Intem:} 443.) 895 | 425) 427 
Perance .,. 606 
1. PSimalGPox tenia 87 | 181} 381 113 
Mie ase Sis sereresarecsce dss LoS e27, 306 | 368 
Seamlatiitas asa sn cuss age 174 | 816 | 497 
oes Cough ... 545 | 3892} 449 i 
POW Ds oo adéced Gund. 67 50 80 9 
MTU a Tins| ica xaveseatawweaieds ove 40 85 49 35 
PD VANEINCEA woe ce cis.c. 153 | 202} 239 | 240 
ace esas iereies a = 7 ee) 
NOCH AM gies + e's, cts 
Taf wenZa es c.00s7qi00.0 21 23 50 16 
Purpara and Scurvy ] 26 4 14 
7: ANOS HS cab obo aee 8 lI ] 9 
Remittent Fever.. 27 16 29 22 
Infantile Fever¢ . 22 10 7 5 
AD VADNAIS caret psi ce suchen. « 364 | 568} 882 | 512 
Metria, or pay 
peral Fever, see i 4 60 oy 
Childbirth...... j 
Rheumatic Fever, | 12 \7 
see Rheumatism J] °’ as 
Erysipelas.......,.. 78 197 129 \}4 
2) NUM aGe oe so BGadn 30 83 31 43 
oma or Canker, 
see Mortification } 2 1 HM 2 
- poe stetheioie oie at ‘is ia 
6 zmorr ese tite 46 92 45 
Draney ve si ooe8dae 172 | 216 190 209 
PADS CESS afore. oh tem Bios 16 1) 19 15 
WAGER Ls ayarserereteterereiy 12 24 8 16 
Eistuilan cnaces seen 5 5) 7 ao 
Mortification ...... 34 29 52 42 
re a Fate Pie 19) 197 924 197 
Cont dO RO COON Ge: 16 14 15 24 


* The era of che aietrics of Lewisham, and gtib- district oF Hampetead ” was sinclpdee in nike “Metro- 
politan returns at the commencement of 1847, for the first time. 


not contained in the above table. 


“found dead ”’ “natural causes,” &e. sCuC 


¢ In the years previous to 1848, “ Worms” and “Infantile Fever” were classed together, The former i$ _ 


now placed to diseases of digestive organs. 











CAUSES OF DEATH. 


IV. 


Vv. 


Vil. 


VIII. 


1846 
Sentinal. pe cem eek 77 
Tabes Mesenterica..}| 202 
Phthisis or Con- 
sumption...... i 1,600 
Hydrocephalus ....| 448 
Wepiantis. cece esc 147 
Apoplexy ..... setwe | O29 
PAW ASUS. i< <.nfeeisneleve 246 
Delirium Tremens.. 33 
Chores. J. inen eons 1 
PW PSystiswie. eer 50 
WeGainwss yee rics oss ee 5) 
MINIS AMIS nloletetsrorcterele Zo 
Convulsions... . 514 
Disease of Brain, &c.| 150 
PERICATGTUIS,. <ler1e «1.6 20 
AMEUTISM .25..054%% 11 
Disease of Heart....| 374 
IPRV A CHE Nano aCe. 28 
BYOMCHIEIS sci cs ce 510 
PLCOTISY: «<2 a<rctier 40 
Pneumonia ........ 708 
PAS UNTTINA Me-4 cso. e¥ece Siereysys 150 
Disease of Lungs, &c| [41 
MeeCthines, « cise ceerrese 114 
COMIN enaaocsoande 16 
Gastritis. c.count 20 
MIMUeNItiS: sa.2.aule<% 106 
Per GOMUIS. a are6 ope52 54 
IAASICTECS: J srereunsterstossiows 24 
Ulceration (of In- lt) 4p 
testines, &c.).. J 
Hernia: % seutrise cle. 28 
ANOUST «Mercere cst 39 
Intussusception .... 18 
Stricture of the In- ) 1] 
testine Canal... § 
Dis. of Stomach, &c. 82 
Disease of Pancreas ] 
FICPAUItS seems eee 48 
JAUME Meee ero clerele 30 
Disease of Liver....| 154 
Disease of Spleen .. 3 
IN@pHIMUIS «6506.08 1] 
Nephria (or 
Bright’s Disease) § $ 
Us@liaiia secre serene 2 
Diabetes....... staal ) 
SCO Caer iiiivemteirecere of 
CHStICNS) seine orien « 1] 
Stricture of Urethra 8 
Dis. of Kidneys, &c. 88 
Paraineinasce. sacs es 4 
Ovarian Dropsy .... 15 
Childbirth,seeMetria} 102 
Dis. of Uterus, &c... 37 
WATCH IS! Ree eres 2 
Rheumatism 2.5. - 79 
Disease of Joints, &c. 53 
Canbuinicl@rmcems che ‘ 
Phvicepoinerreeseerers 6 
Disease of Skin, &c. 9 
. Intemperance...... 20 
Pai viatilO Mise vasraeeeia« 6 
Want of Breast 
Milk, see Priva-} . 
tion & Atrophy 
INGQLECT ees. weg s5's 2 : 
Poisons) Qc. kin i 
Burns and Scalds. . 
Hanging, &c. 
DNOWAINE Sy. ones ss A4l7 
Fractures and Con- 
PUSIQNG ac bia ar 
W OUmdgiv. ciick see 
Other Violence.... 
Causes not specified 36 





aa 








1848. 
100 
19g 

1,699 
405 
140 
256 
269 

30 


Therefore the deaths for previous years are — 
In the quarters ending March they were respectively (1845) 158, (1846) 142. 
+ Under the head of “sudden deaths” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause — 
has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 











Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all” 
Causes, an the Quarters ending June of the Hour Years, 1846—47-48-49. 


Quarters ending June.* 


1847. 










1849. 
112 
196 

1,708 


8383 
15k 
330 
278 

33 


74 
21 
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NOTES ON THE METEOROLOGICAL TABLE FOR THE QUARTER 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1849. 


The mean of the numbers in the first column is 29°618 inches, and this value 
may be considered as the pressure of dry air for England during the quarter ending 
June 30, 1849. 

The mean of the numbers in the second column, for Guernsey, and those places 
situated in the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire is 52°0; for those places situated 
south of latitude 52°, including Chichester and Hartwell, is 52°1; for those places 
situated between the latitudes of 52° and 53°, including Saffron Walden and Lei- 
cester, is 50°0; for those places situated between the latitudes 53° and 54°, including 
Derby and York, is 49°9; and for Whitehaven and Newcastle is 49°8. These 
values may be considered as those of the mean temperatures of the air for these 
parallels of latitude during the quarter ending June 30, 1849. 

The average daily range of temperature in Cornwall and Devonshire was 14°8; at 
Liverpool and Whitehaven was 12°1; south of latitude 52° was 19°9; between the 
latitudes of 52° and 54° was 17°6; and at Whitehaven and Newcastle was 17°6. 

The greatest mean daily ranges of the temperature of the air took place at St. 
John’s Wood, Latimer, Aylesbury, and Beckington; that at St. John’s Wood is 
very large—is it right? and the least occurred at Truro, Liverpool, Guernsey, and 
Whitehaven. 

The highest thermometer readings during the quarter were 88° at Southampton, 
86° at Walworth, 85° at St. John’s Wood, and at Latimer. The lowest thermometer 
readings were 24°0 at Leicester, 24°3 at Highfield House, and 25°0 at Uckfield and 
at Aylesbury. The extreme range of temperature of the air during the quarter in 
England was therefore about 61°, considering the true extremes as 24° and 85°. 

The average quarterly range of the reading of the thermometer in Cornwall and 
Devonshire was 43°0; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 41°5; south of latitude 
52° was 55°5, and north of 52° was 51°1. 

The mean temperature of the dew point in Cornwall and Devonshire was 43°7, 
south of latitude 52° was 43°5; between the latitude of 52° and 53° was 42°2, and 
north of 53° was 43°6. 

The amount of cloud seems to have been less than usual. 

Rain has fallen on the greatest number of days at Hartwell, Wakefield, and 
Cardington; the average number at these places was 54. It fell on the least num- 
ber of days at Maidenstone Hill, Hereford, and Beckington; and the average num- 
ber at these places was 33. The stations at which the largest falls have taken 
place are Truro, Newcastle, and Helston. The smallest falls occurred at York, and 
generally in the north of England. The average fall in the counties of Cornwall 
and Devonshire was 8'l inches; south of latitude 52° was 6°4 inches; between the 
latitudes of 52° and 53° was 7°4 inches; between 53° and 54° was 5°5 inches; 
and at Newcastle and Whitehaven was 7°8 inches. 

The numbers in columns 15 to 18 show the mean values of the hygrometrical 
results, from which we find that—the mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air 
at all places (excepting Cornwall and Devonshire), in the quarter ending June 30, 
1849, was 3°5 grains. The mean additional weight required to saturate a cubic foot 
of air was 0°9 grain. The mean degree of humidity (complete saturation = 1), was 
0°776. The mean amount of vapour mixed with the air would have produced 
water, if all had been precipitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the 
depth of 4°2 inches. The mean weight of a cubic foot of air under the mean pres- 
sure, temperature, and humidity, was 532 grains, at the average height of 170 feet. 
And these values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 3°5 grains; 0°9 grain; 0°749, 
4°3 inches, and 534 grains at the average height of 120 feet. 

Generally the differences of temperature at one place from the average values for 
that place sufficiently indicate the departures from the means for all other places, but 
in the past three months this has not been the case, the northern parts of the country 
having been subjected to a longer continuance of low temperature than usual, and 
the departures from the mean temperatures in the northern parallels of latitude have 
been greater than in the southern. 
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Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 10th October, 1848 and 1849 ; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 345.) 





Sources of Revenue. 


Years ending 10th October. 



































1848. 1849. Increase. Decrease. 
Bs = es ES 
RGSEOINS ote eieeltesee enced 18,358,827 | 18,657,563 298,736 oat 
ee eee Corer eeree| 12;825,861 >| 12,381,916 ce 443,945 
SE i re ee. 6,203,105 6,328,213 125,108 fe 
CS. SSIS A ete cae ee ane 4,308,474 4,326,901 18,427 za 
Property Lax: hdoicctsccdinveccsss 5,385,498 5,383,199 tl 2,299 
Post Omee.&..chh theses 786,000 852,000 66,000 . 
Grown Bands. 2.8 cis. 91,000 130,000 39,000 
Miscellaneous .........ccccccceee 91,203 212,543 121,340 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 48,049,968 | 48,272,335 668,611 446,244 
Ching Money. vcc06.0dee..4 455,021 84284 See 370,737 
Imprest and other Moneys. 392,103 558,265 166,162 ies 
Repayments of Advances... 347,604 565,383 | 217,779 
Total Income........ 49,244,696 | 49,480,267 | 1,052,552 816,981 
Deduct) Decredse aiid cons. cenit eae 816,981 
Enckease oF the Year. psosesscoccestesoectavees 235,571 
Quarters ending 10th October. 
Sources of Revenue. we Sas SRR A SS RES SES LY ONS RESTS NaS ee eS Te eed 
1848. 1849. Increase. Decrease. 
x £ a £ 
CSCS rss cea gu er diescnsseevenvess 5,406,483 Syeoo,ere gee 153,211 
PER CISC vis eves tesdooveweersarerteterye 4,102,574 4,287,577 185,003 res 
eS ae id axesousenusaanitecyevedeass 1,461,942 1,686,747 224,805 mete 
ROO thon dncraasouas oes ead "= 215,656 203,057 ics 12,599 
PEOBEREY PAX. cciecsssacsssssnessenes 1,892,890 1,914,006 21,116 ae 
POSE OC O cite icces die snascntes 221,000 224,000 } 3,000 
CROW LIAN OS,. ovase. coon anaseanes 20,000 20,000 re 
MsCCHANCOUS — 5.00... ..00sensyes 13,923 21,902 7,979 
Total Ordinary Revenue ...., 13,334,468 | 13,610,561 441,903 165,810 
Chime MOREY... niadeqersar.onre ns a3 ae oe 
Imprest and other Moneys 168,437 120,134 Os 48,303 
Repayments of Advances .... 112,605 166,199 53,594 ae 
Total Income........ 13,615,510 | 13,896,894 495,497 214,113 
Deduct: Decrease c..ccccssessersseessies a ee 214,113 
Increase on the Quarter ..........cseeeees 281,384 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 10th October, 1849, was 13,908,534/. The 
total charge upon it was 7,791,195/., leaving a surplus of 6,117,339. 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Third Quarter of 1849; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 346.) 












































Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office, beereecte 
1849, Weekly} of six | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average eee Average |Average |Average|Average | Average 
gulating 
Duty. 
Weeks ending 

1849, o: del Var wd. ies. @. lees ee oes Ne, 3. dass Tee 

July Ye ir POP RR As oc BE NTO TV A Aree LY | BAS Baie pase 10 
PAL es lene APN Oo eee S27 e452-6))) 2oer3 | 18. 941 264182 Aol s0 2 

Pi vee eipAS 10) 460 Ac) 26-7 | 19.4128 GA Sead inee 2 

DR OM RS RE RTS O COO Oe AQ A*) 47-2.) 96-3 | 19 6526 1.1.32 6 |. 32.6 

August A ih sm pereaaes do ceomsctete, Ot Ay, 0.26 3:1 19 4595 6 jist Ol ae ae 
1) Ne a ees Sesioitys alaksuitonsie okegenels 47° 4) 48° 0 1125 8 1 19" 2°). 96 “133 O 1 Sie 

eh SiO Smee eR BA ARAB abectsis AG SAG AITT 26° TY 19° 02h Bal eee 

ON, Gora eee OL A ais ae eee tee 44 8/147 4)26 44118 10} 26 5], 32 2; 28 8 

Sept. Meo eieteee ae Nae Bile ee: ehet atone 44. 8 | 46 8126 3 |.19.3.) 27 0132 3) 28 6 
Be Rice eare ee OVO AA Bb 45 T1626) .°9s)|. 18° 4 25 Ib} SL° 24 29 © 

15 5 ASW OM Bhs Me OF. LelokS a6arQe beadt30° 8} 30 FE 

PD) GaSe rR EY aaNet ee vor) 22.9 | 44D) O70 Bet LILO) 25 244.29 91-3 0 

248) SG Hons POs HERO GTEC OO 42 Al 43 6.27 44 37,11 | 25 21 29> 6)3' 6S 

Average of 3 1 I 

a ee bisa bet path msiababn ose 45 93) .. | 26 43/18 9| 26 72131 6| 30 9 





Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months 
ending dth July, 5th August, and 5th September, 1849 ; the Quantities Entered for 
Home Consumption during the same: Months; and the Quantities remaining in 
Warehouse at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 346.) 








WHEAT. 
Quantities entered for Home : 
Months Imported. Consumption, In Bond at the Month’s end. 
COD 0 9 frre 


—. 

















Foreign.| Colonial.; Total. | Foreign. | Colonial.; Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 





1849, qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. rs. rs. qrs. 
5th July | 262,508} 1,238 | 263,746 | 306,334 | 1,175 | 307,509 128,567 174 128,741 
5th Aug. | 268,516} 2,000 | 270,516 | 293,168 | 1,901 | 295,069 104,230 273 104,503 
5th Sept. | 273,348 | 5,803 | 279,151 | 302,528 ; 4,421 | 306,949 75,049 1,656 76,705 















































WHEAT-FLOUR. 
uantities entered for Home , 
Months Imported. @ Consumption, In Bond at the Month's end. 
ending, |= ae ee 
Foreign, | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial, Total. 
1849, ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. cewts. cewts. cwts. ewts. 


5th July | 172,638] 34,553 | 207,191 | 226,747 | 39,444 | 266,191] 119,259 2,067 | 121,326 
dth Aug. | 277,101 | 102,356 | 379,457 | 278,797 | 102,356 | 381,153} 116,905 2,067 | 118,972 
5th Sept. | 268,404} 52,568 | 320,972 ,814,595 | 62,727 | 367,322 72,714 1,446 74,160 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, for the 


Weeks ending on Saturday, the 21st July, the 18th August, and the 15th 
September, 1849.—( Continued from p. 347.) 





IssuE DEPARTMENT. 





Weeks ending 


| 21st July, 1849. | 18th August, 1849. | 15th Sept., 1849. 








3g 28 eS 
WORESUSoNed Widak ascecee es. 0s 27,834,475 27,636,770 27,910,900 
Government Debt .......+- weeks 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities........-. at o-ayeks 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ........ 13,557,906 13,360,201 13,633,823 
Silver Buthon..cs'ee2s «se Sh reteae 276,569 276,569 Q7 OTF 


MW oOtals exc! sass 


i rr sr nt a | es 


27,834,475 


27,636,770 


27,910,900 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

















Proprietors’ Capital ........-. 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
VCS be oiiciss sie nine «41 «vile eeatelaletieis 3,215,652 5,309,469 3,578,609 
Public Deposits .......eee0- ‘ 2,109,910 5,564,014 7,729,860 
Other Deposits o.< secs 25000 11,302,086 9,400,121 9,035,206 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,106,849 1,095,012 1,036,408 

Totalose vy. os 32,987,497 33,921,616 35,933,083 


er EES SE RY | ari 1 SS LE ESTED 











Government Securities, including } ’ Z : bs <j 
Dead Weight Annuities .... _ 14,335,835 14,282,877 14,384,255 
MER eT SCCUEMACS. 6 oc, 010.c «0 6 oxsie 9,657,804. 9,937 253 10,403,105 
INGLES heyaue avereroueia oveou.ses oher's Ae 8,111,140 8,756,460 10,246,150 
Gold and Silver Coin ........ 882,718 945,026 949,573 
WO talltcrsiee, scersis 32,987,497 33,921,616 35,933,083 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 14th July, 11th August, and 8th September, 1849, 
—(Continued from p. 347.) 











14th July, 11th August, | 8th September, 























Banks. 1849. 1849, 1849, 

England—Private Banks .......... 3,479,601 3,451,107 3,327,967 
Jomt Stock, Baths) ws. «ts 2,586,166 2,531,314 2,457,536 

Scotland—Chartered, Private, and a ‘ 
Joint Stock Banks...... 3,111,724 3,075,970 3,053,322 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland............ 2,419,575 2,340,850 2,308,575 

Private and Joint Stock 

PO aMWGS 3/073.0i eh aac. e ace tee i 1,493,007 1,402,222 1,502,870 
Ota) sigs 056 aes 13,090,073 12,891,463 12,650,270 
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BANKRUPTCY. 
An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in each 
Month of the Quarter ending 30th September, 1849 ; showing the Counties 
and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred.—(Continued 








from p. 348.) 
sci 
B18 
COUNTIES. = bp rs 
>| <a4]m 
WIELFOPOLIS.cccvienosoncnnsese 29] 16) 14 
BCG8OE dc! cceseciveeiveesives ae 
PCVS Pee seus cclccac tack ohteece 3 
LEC) ore ee rer) pore 
Cambridge occ. cencres ye 
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